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otices to Members for 1913. 


Subscriptions for 1913 will become due on May Ist next, 
previous to which application will be made for them by the 
Hon. Secretary. 


Subscriptions of New Members.—Those Members who 
joined the Society at or after the Society’s Exhibition in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens on July goth, 1912, and have already 
paid their subscription, are exempt from further payment until 
May Ist, I9gI4. | 


——_— 


THE SHOWS. ; 

Four Shows will be held, the Spring Rose Show in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on May 
Ist; the Metropolitan Exhibition in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park,on July 4th ; the Provincial Exhibition, at Gloucester, 
on July 15th; and the Autumn Rose Show in the Royal Horti- 
cultural Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on September 11th 
and 12th. 


ADMISSION TICKETS. . 
The Admission Tickets to the Royal Botanic, Gloucester, and 

Autumn Shows will be sent to Members towards the end of April, 

together with the book of ‘‘ Arrangements for 1913.’’ 


EXTRA TICKETS. 


Members can purchase extra Tickets for their friends for the 
Metropolitan Exhibition at the following reduced rates, viz., Five- 
Shilling Tickets for 3s. 6d., and Half-Crown Tickets for 1s. 6d., if 
application be made to the Hon. Secretary, E. Maw.ey, Esgq., 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts, on or before Fuly 1st. 


EXTRA COPIES OF THE PUBLICATIONS. 

Members can purchase extra copies of the ‘‘ Enemies of the 
Rose,’’ the ‘*‘ Handbook on Pruning Roses,’’ and the ‘‘ Official 
Catalogue of Roses’’ for their friends, of the Hon. Secretary, for 
2s. 6d. a copy (post free). They can also purchase extra copies of 
this Rose Annual for 2s. 6d. per copy (post free). 


EDWARD MAWLEY, 
MarkcH, 1913. Hon. Secretary. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. : 3 


The Ceeam 
of Roses! 


Fruit Trees also a great speciality. 


oh 


WILL TAYLER, 


Hampton, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Electric Cars from Shepherd’s Bush, Richmond, and Hampton Court pass 
within three minutes’ walk. Alight at Uxbridge Road. 


a a i a ee 
————————_— 


N.B.—Select your Rose Trees WHILST IN BLOOM. 


NOTICE. 
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‘Ons OF THIS ANNUAL can _ be 

obtained by Non-Members and extra 
copies by Members of the National Rose Society 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY, 
Rosebank, Berkhamsted, Herts, for Half-a-Crown 
(Post Free). 
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“THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE send 

out this, the seventh Rose Annual that 
has becnrssued by the Society, in the hope that — 
it. may prove as interesting and helpful to the 
Members generally as those which have preceded 
it. For it is with a view to supply information 
about Roses and Rose culture beyond the scope 
of the Society’s various handbooks, new editions 
of which appear from time to time, that the 
present and previous issues of the Rose Annual 


have been compiled. - EYvIRON, 
DESIGN 


All the articles in the present volume being 
entirely voluntary, the warmest thanks of the 
pociety are due to the Contributors who have 
Spent so much time, thought and care on their 


preparation. 
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THE FOUR COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Se-= 


“THE Four Colour Plates which will be 

found in this year’s Rose Annual 
are interesting, not only as regards the 
subjects depicted, but inasmuch as they are 
said to represent the latest advancement 
in colour photography allied to colour 


printing. 


The four subjects were selected at the 
Society’s Autumn Exhibition last year, and 
were photographed in colour at _ that 
Exhibition, the reproductions and_ prints 
being made by the Hentschel Colour-Type 


Process. 


THE EDITOR. 


Hentschel-Colou vty pe. 


“RAYON D’OR” (Hybrid Austrian). 


Part of George Prince’s 2nd Prize exhibit in the leading class 
for a Group of Roses at the Society’s Autumn Show in 1912, 


Digitized by Google 


Hattonal Rose Societp. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1912. 


|HE Council in submitting their report for the past year 
OE congratulate the Members on the continued satis- 
factory position of the Society. ‘Ihe number of 
Members is now more than double what it was five years ago. 
For the first time in its history four Shows have been held 
during the year, and for the first time, one of those in Ireland. 
They also record with pleasure the presence at the Rose 
Conference and Dinner of the largest number of Foreign 
Rosarians that have ever attended any function of the Society. 


The Four Shows. 


The Southern Show was held at Southampton, on June 
26th, in celebration of the Jubilee of the Southampton Royal 
Horticultural Society. The season being an exceptionally 
early one greatly favoured that Exhibition, which, taking into. 
consideration its extent and the general high quality of the 
blooms, must be regarded as having been the finest Rose Show 
ever held in the Southern Counties. The very complete arrange- 
ments for that Exhibition were admirably carried out under 
the direction of the experienced Secretary of the Local 
Society, Mr. C. S. Fuidge. The Metropolitan Exhibition 
again took place, by the kind permission of the President and 
Council of the Royal Botanic Society, in their beautiful 
Gardens in Regent’s Park, the date of the Show being 
July gth. This proved also a fine Show, but was not quite as 
extensive as in some recent years. Her Majesty Queen 
Alexandra, the Society’s Royal Patroness, after an absence of 
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two years, once more honoured the Society and marked her 
continued interest in its doings by paying a visit to the 
Exhibition, a compliment keenly appreciated by everyone 
present on that occasion. The attendance of Members and 
visitors was larger than at any previous Show held by the 
Society. The Provincial Exhibition took place on July rgth, 
in the Botanic Park, Belfast, this being the first time that the 
Society has held a Show in Ireland. As might have been 
anticipated from the near proximity of three extensive Rose 
Nurseries, there was a fine display of blooms. This new 
venture proved a great success, and but for the early character 
of the season would no doubt have been better supported than 
it was by our leading Rose Growers in the South of England. 
To Mr. H. P. Pinkerton, the Hon. Secretary of the Irish Rose 
and Floral Society, great credit is due for the excellent 
arrangements made by him for that Exhibition. One of the 
great surprises of the year was the large display of beautiful 
Roses which were to be seen at the Society’s Autumn Show, 
after one of the coldest and wettest Augusts ever known. 
This Exhibition took place in the Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Vincent Square, on the 12th September. 


Rose Conference and Dinner. | 

The Society’s Rose Conference was held at the Holborn 
Restaurant on May 2oth, when the President delivered an 
admirable address on the ‘* Modern Development ofthe Rose.” 
Many of the Foreign Rosarians present joined in the 
discussion which followed, greatly to the satisfaction and 
delight of the large number of Members present on that 
occasion. 

The Dinner which followed was attended by a still larger 
number of Foreign Rosarians and their friends. Indeed, at 
no previous period in its history has such a large gathering of 
Foreign Rosarians been entertained by the Society. 


The Publications. 

Two new publications have been issued to the Members 
during the year—in April, the ‘‘ Rose Annual for 1912,” and 
in November a new edition of the ‘‘ Hints on Planting Roses.’ 


Mr. J. T. STRANGE, THE FIRLANDS, SULHAMSTEAD, BERKS, FIRST ELECTED 
A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY IN DECEMBER, IQI2. 


Digitized by Google 
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The Publications Committee have also been busy revising 
and amending future issues, and their untiring efforts on 
behalf of this important branch of the Society’s work again 
claim the warmest thanks of the Council and of the Members 
generally. 


Affiliated Societies. 


The number of Societies in affiliation with the National 
Rose Society is now fifty-six, one of which is in Australia, 
and three others in New Zealand. 


The Late Mrs. D’ombrain. 


The Council record, with regret, the death, on her 87th 
birthday, of Mrs. D’ombrain, a Vice-Patroness of the Society, 
and the wife of the late Rev. H. H. D’ombrain, who was 
greatly dependent upon her help in his Secretarial and other 
duties, especially during the later years of his life. 


The Society has also lost during the year Mr. R. L. 
Garnett, a keen and successful Amateur Exhibitor at the 
Society’s Northern Exhibitions, and one who was much 
respected by all who knew him. 


FINANCE. 


The receipts from all sources during the past year, including 
a balance from the previous year of £488 15s. 1od., amounted 
to £4,076 18s. gd., and the expenditure to £3,634 6s. 7d., 
leaving a balance at the Bankers of £442 12s. 2d. after 
£250 had been placed to the Reserve Fund. The Reserve 
Fund now stands at £1,500. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


During the past twelve months 810 new Members 
have joined the Society. Allowing for the losses by death 
and resignation, the total number of Members is now 5,504. 
Taking the year as a whole, two new Members a day have, 
on an average, been added to the list of Membership. 
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INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP SINCE 1907. 


. | 1907 1908; 1909] I910| Ig11| 1912 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 2,48413,15013,797/4,584|5,125|5,504 
NET INCREASE SINCE PREVIOUS YEAR 450} 666) 647! 787] 541} 379 


Shows in 1913. 


The first Spring Show the Society has ever held will 
take place in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 
on Thursday, May rst. 


The Metropolitan Exhibition will be held in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Friday, July 4th. 


The Provincial Show will take place at Gloucester, on 
Tuesday, July r5th, in conjunction with the Gloucestershire 
Rose and Sweet Pea Society. 


The Autumn Exhibition will be held in the Royal 
Horticultural Hall on Thursday and Friday, September 
11th and 12th. 


The Publications in 1913. 
The ‘Rose Annual for 1913,’ 


’ 


which will contain in 
addition to the usual helpful articles on Rose culture, etc., 
a full Report of the Rose Conference held at the Holborn 
Restaurant in May, will be issued to the Members in March. 
In September will appear a new and revised edition of the 
‘¢ Official Catalogue of Roses,’’ now in course of preparation, 
and early in December a new and amended edition of the 
‘¢ Enemies of the Rose.”’ 


MEMBERS’ PRIVILEGES. 


Members subscribing one guinea will be entitled to six 
5s. tickets, and subscribers of half-a-guinea to three 5s. tickets 
of admission to the Society’s Metropolitan Exhibition; or, if 
preferred, any of those tickets may be used instead for 
the Society’s Provincial Show at Gloucester. In addition 
to this each Member will receive, in proportion to his sub- 
scription, either four or two tickets for the Society’s Spring 
. Show, and also four or two tickets for the Autumn Show, both 


Mr. G. A. HAMMOND, WooDLANDS, BuRGESS HILL, SUSSEX, FIRST ELECTED 
A VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY IN DECEMBER, IQI2. 
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of which will be held in the Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent 
Square, Westminster. New Members will, on joining the 
Society, receive copies of the following publications :—The 
‘¢ Official Catalogue of Roses,”’ the}‘‘ Handbook on Pruning 
Roses,” the ‘‘ Enemies of the Rose,” and the ‘‘ Hints on 
Planting Roses"; also the ‘‘ Rose Annual for tg13” in 
March, the new and up-to-date edition of the “ Official 
Catalogue of Roses" in September, and the new and up-to-. 
date edition of the ‘* Enemies of the Rose,” in December. 
Members alone are allowed to compete at the Shows of the 
Society. They can purchase tickets for their friends for the 
Metropolitan Exhibition at reduced prices. 


To the donors of Special Prizes the Council offer their 
grateful acknowledgements, and also to those Hon. Local 
Secretaries who, by their zeal and activity, have assisted 
in promoting the interests of the Society. They more 
particularly desire to mention the Rev. F. R. Burnside (Great 
Stambridge), Rev. R. Powley (Upton’Scudamore), Mr. H. L. 
Wettern (Sanderstead), Dr. A. H. Williams (Harrow), and 
more especially Mr. R. E. West (Reigate), as having been 
the most successful in obtaining new Members. 


The Council feel they cannot close this report without 
tendering their warmest thanks to Miss?,Willmott,} V.M.H., 
Vice-Patroness of the Society, for her kind services during 
the past year. 


863¢- 
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DATES OF EXHIBITIONS 


Of the Nattonal Rose Soctety and of Societies affiliated with tt, 
as far as they ave at present arranged. 


WESTMINSTER (N.R.8.), Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Thursday, May ist. 

Croypon, Wednesday, June 25th. 

Harrow, Wednesday, June 25th. , 

NorwicH, Wednesday & Thursday, June 25th & 26th. 

CANTERBURY, Thursday, June 26th. 

Crry oF Lonpon. Thursday, June 26th. 

NoRTHWOOD, Saturday, June 28th. 

REIGATE, Saturday, June 28th. 

Epsom, Monday, June 30th. 

MarpstTonE, Monday, June 30th. 

Sutton, Tuesday, July rst. 

CoLCcHESTER, Wednesday, July 2nd. 

PENARTH, Wednesday, July 2nd. 

WARMINSTER, Wednesday, July 2nd. 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS |(N.B.S.), Friday, July 4th. 
ILForD, Saturday, July 5th. 

WALTON-ON-THAMES, Saturday, July 5th. 

Bartic (St. Mary Axe, Lonpon, E.C.), Tuesday, July 8th. 
Dover, Wednesday, July gth. 

Formsy, Wednesday, July gth. 

SALTAIRE, Wednesday, July gth. 

WoopsripDGE, Wednesday, July gth. 

ELtHaM, Thursday, July roth. 

FINCHLEY, Thursday, July roth. 

HELENSBURGH, Thursday, July roth. 

HERTFORD, Thursday, July 1oth. 

Potters Bar, Thursday, July roth. 

CoNnGLETON, Saturday, July r2th. 

PURLEY, Saturday, July 12th. 


GLOUCESTER (N.R.8.), Tuesday, July 15th. 
Luton, Wednesday, July 16th. | 

DUNFERMLINE, Thursday & Friday, July 17th & 18th. 
ULVERSTON, Friday, July r8th. 

Gourock, Saturday, July roth. 

BELFAST, Friday, July 25th. 

CHEADLE, Friday & Saturday, July 25th & 26th. 
CHESTERFIELD, Wednesday, July 30th. 


WESTMINSTER (N.R.8.), Royal Horticultural Hall, 
Thursday and Friday, September 11th and 12th. 
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REPORT OF THE 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ON THE 


MODERN DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROSE, 


Held at the Holborn Restaurant, Holborn, W.C., 


ON Monpbay, MAY 20TH. 1912. 


Under the Chairmanship of the Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON, 
President of the Society. 


In addition to a large attendance of Rosarians from all 
parts of the British Isles, there were present many of the 
foreign delegates who had come to London for the purpose 
of attending the International Horticultural Exhibition which 
was being held at Chelsea. 


THe PRESIDENT: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, we are very glad to see such a 
good gathering here this afternoon, especially as this is a 
unique occasion in the annals of the National Rose Society. 
We have here not only our little family from these islands, 
but have also with us our brothers from beyond the 
seas. We give them a cordial greeting, and we hope to 
give them another at our dinner to-night. (Applause.) It 
is delightful to be able to mix with one another as we do 
in this way One of the great points of the forthcoming 
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International Exhibition is that we are enabled to meet as 
brothers, and to exchange ideas on the cultivation of our 
favourite flower. We are meeting in conference this afternoon, 
and the subject chosen is ‘‘The Modern Development ot 
the Rose.’’ We are very anxious to hear what our visitors 
and others have got to say. Therefore my few words—and 
in the presence of the experts whom I see all round me I 
feel diffident in giving them—will merely form the opening 
of the discussion. | 


We meet here to-day to confer and to exchange ideas 
upon the marvellous development in modern times of the 
Rose, and also to contemplate what can be done by the 
study of genetics, as well as cultural skill, to develop the 
Rose still further in the near future. Experts will doubtless 
consider these, my opening remarks, too discursive, but at a 
gathering like this, in which a general discussion is invited, 
a detailed and perhaps a technical examination of one 
particular point of development seems undesirable. 


I—DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROSE AS A 
PERPETUAL. 


One hundred years ago the Rose was but one flower 
among many. In sentiment it was pre-eminent, for it had 
played its part in affairs of Church and State, and its 
perfume was unrivalled. Nevertheless, in our grandmothers’ 
days it shared the border, both in the pleasure and the 
kitchen garden, with the hollyhock, the pink, and the 
lavender. Its perfume, rather than its form or colour, made 
it a favourite, but, like its companions, it had its season— 
one short month, or six weeks—and then all was over. 


(a) THE HYBRID PERPETUAL. 


Then came a new class of Roses—the perpetual— 
and it is evident that this perpetual flowering habit 
caused other qualifications to be considered quite secondary 
in importance, Take Rose du Roi, introduced in 1819, 
as an example. As we know it to-day, with its small 
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flowers, confused centre, crinkled petals, and poor colour— 
a magenta pink—the raiser of such a seedling would 
have consigned it to the rubbish heap. Nevertheless, it was 
popular. Why? Because it produced a second crop of 
flowers, and by this characteristic its superiority over all 
other Roses was established. Six years later another 
perpetual was forthcoming—Gloire des Rosomanes—a brilliant 
cherry red semi-single Rose, produced in sprays, a variety 
so decidedly perpetual that even now, after a lapse of 
eighty-seven years, and when most of its numerous progeny 
have passed away, it still ranks as one of the best autumnal 
flowering Roses. Then the demand for size and for specimen 
blooms came in—a perpetual, Duchess of Sutherland, for 
instance—and Rosarians found it, amongst others, in two 
universal favourites—Jules Margottin and Général Jacqueminot 
—both parents of a large family of Hybrid Perpetuals. These 
two were greatly loved by my father, who grew them as 
_ standards. Note the succeeding development of the Hybrid 
Perpetual. Form was found in Général Jacqueminot, colour 
in Charles Lefébvre and Prince Camille de Rohan, habit in 
Ulrich Brunner, and perfume in Marie Baumann and Alfred 
Colomb. Why then, it may be asked, has the Hybrid 
Perpetual declined in public favour? Because, although it 
yielded a second crop of flowers, the second was but an 
echo of the first. The season of the Hybrid Perpetual 
ended with the harvest moon. It was not sufficiently 
lasting to compete with the geranium. It could not be 
used for bedding. It was not regarded as a September 


flower. 
(6) THE HYBRID TEA. 


Before the Hybrid Perpetual had reached its fullest 
development the Hybrid Tea appeared, unrecognised at 
first, for the Victor Verdier race was never acknowledged as 
a Hybrid Tea, except by discriminating rabbits—(laughter)— 
and La France for some years was classed as a Hybrid 
Perpetual. Nevertheless the Hybrid Tea gradually advanced 
in favour, because growers discerned in it: qualities that 
_ were lacking in the Hybrid Perpetual—increased activity of 
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growth, an extended flowering period, both early and 
late, greater depth of petals, and larger size of flower. 
But what the Hybrid Tea did not then possess was 
brilliancy of colour and sweetness of perfume. The 
Hybrid Tea came at a time when size and form over- 
powered everything else, when Her Majesty—which still 
remains in the Hybrid Perpetual section—Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam and Mildred Grant, for example, were much 
appreciated. But Caroline Testout was a valuable addition. 
Its constitution and freedom in flowering showed us the 
possibilities of the Hybrid Tea. It set us longing for more 
of this class, and we found them in Florence Pemberton, 
Earl of Warwick, Gustav Grinerwald, and others too 
numerous and varied to be mentioned. 


(c) DWARF PERPETUAL ROSES. 


Dwarf perpetual Cluster Roses—derived from the Tea, 
moschata and multiflora—are now coming. Trier is a 
great acquisition, Jessie and Mrs. Cutbush are favourites, 
and there are several other dwarf perpetuals either in 
commerce or soon to be introduced, Those of compact 
habit will prove invaluable for massing, whilst those of 
longer growth will be useful for other purposes. The one 
great feature of these Roses is that they are so good in 


September. 
(d) THE PERNETIANA. 


In the development of the perpetual Rose one more 
class should be mentioned—the Pernetiana—derived from a 
species hitherto passed over, R. lutea. In my book on 
the Rose, I directed attention to the many species from 
which little or no advance had been made. Hybridisers 
apparently have centred their attention chiefly on two—R. 
indica and R. gallica—which have given us Roses varied 
in hue from pale pink to rich crimson, together with some 
pale yellows. But we wanted clear and definite yellows, 
and recently the world of flowers has been enriched by 
Roses possessing a deep yellow colouring—the Pernetiana 
class, of which Rayon d’Or is the type. 
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Il.—DEVELOPMENT OF PILLAR ROSES. 


For progress in the development of Pillar Roses, we 
are indebted chiefly to the discovery and introduction ot 
Crimson Rambler and Rosa wichuraiana. When the 
writer of this address first exhibited decorative Roses 
—and he believes he was the first to do so in modern 
times—there was only one multiflora to hand, the species 
multiflora simplex, and we had to rely on the moschata and 
Ayrshire and their hybrids. Rosa wichuraiana was unknown. 
But what an astonishing development in Pillar Roses has 
taken place, say, during the last ten years! The difficulty 
now is what to select for cultivation out of the many 
excellent varieties 1n commerce, or it is impossible, on 
account of space, to grow them all. And the development 
of Pillar Roses has by no means reached its height, for not 
only are these coming in varieties with larger blooms and 
greater trusses, but there are indications that the time is 
not far distant when our Rose history will repeat itself, 
and the summer-flowering Pillar Roses, beautiful as_ they 
are, will be superseded by perpetuals of like habit. 


IY1I.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROSE IN 
ITS EMPLOYMENT. 


(a) FOR EXHIBITION. 


The modern development of the Rose started when the 
Rose was grown as a solitary bush. Then came the Standard 
—the ‘‘ Rose tree’’ as it was called—and Standards and 
nothing else were thought of in my boyhood. Indeed, when 
I first exhibited, fifty Standards, obtained from Rivers, were 
my sole stock in trade, and the Rose shows consisted 
entirely of Hybrid Perpetuals, specimen blooms all staged in 
boxes, with a few Teas added to relieve the monotony of the 
reds. The Rose in those days was regarded chiefly as an 
exhibition flower, and size was everything. 


(6) FOR THE GARDEN. 


But the qualities inherent in the Hybrid Tea proved 
the Rose to be useful as a flower for bedding and 
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massing, a flower with a longer season than any other, 
a flower always in bloom from June to October. And it 
is on these lines—rather than as a flower grown for 
specimen blooms—that development is now in_ progress, 
lines which have raised the Rose to a position of 
unrivalled popularity. Every well ordered garden now 
has its Rose beds, not Roses of all sorts and sizes 
mingled together regardless of habit, but Roses massed 
for colour, one variety in each bed. The old bedding 
out system has departed, and beds are now filled 
with compact free flowering Roses. Judging from 
the many new introductions which are suitable, and 
are described in catalogues as suitable, for this purpose, 
raisers are aware of the demand. 


(c) UNDER GLASS. 


In another direction progress in development may 
be observed. The Rose has not only crept over our 
lawns and into our flower beds, thrusting out the 
calceolaria, the geranium, and the lobelia, but octopus- 
like it is laying siege to our greenhouses, for surely all 
must recognise that of all the modern developments 
of the Rose the greatest is the extent to which it is 
cultivated under glass. What Roses are more popular than 
Madame Abel Chatenay and Richmond, and to what is 
their popularity mainly due? Is it not because they are so 
good under glass? It is because Roses are so well adapted 
for greenhouse purposes that many new varieties come to 
us with this special recommendation. What, I would ask, 
is the most popular of all the beautiful flowers to be seen 
fortnightly at the Horticultural Hall during April and May? 
It is not the orchid, the tulip, or even the daffodil that 
attracts the greatest crowds, but the Queen of Flowers in 
all her beauty. Realising this popularity, and knowing the 
great extent to which Roses are brought to such perfection 
in enormous quantities under glass, one hopes that the 
National Rose Society, delaying no longer, will in the year 
1913 hold its first Spring Rose Show. (Applause.) 
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IV.—_FUTURE PROSPECTS OF DEVELOPMENT. 


In what directions are we to seek still further 
development ? 3 7 
(a) COLOUR. | | 
May not one direction be in colour? In the development 
of the perpetual we passed from various shades of crimson 
in the Hybrid Perpetual to the lighter colours—pink, blush, 
flesh, buff, and salmon—in the Hybrid Tea, colours for the 
most part undecided and indefinite. Now we observe in the 
newer sorts a more definite colour, ranging from the pure 
white of Frau Karl Druschki to the brilliant red of President 
Vignet and the rich dark crimson of Chateau de Clos 
Vougeot, and decided yellows—colours much desired —are 
coming. Two difficulties, however, in producing satisfactory 
yellow perpetuals have to be encountered. As a rule white 
is dominant over yellow. In the species those which aie 
yellow are less hardy, less robust, than those of red and 
white, and therefore we have reason to suspect that, the 
clearer and more definite the yellow colour is, the less 
vigorous will be the variety. 


(6) HARDINESS AND ACTIVITY. 

Hardiness and activity in growth, combined with freedom 
in flowering, are essential qualities in the future. It matters 
not what colour and form may be, for if in the newer Roses 
hardiness and activity are lacking they will soon drop out of 
cultivation and the raiser’s reputation .will suffer in conse- 
quence. Added to this, the Rose should be mildew proof. 
We have some already that are not susceptible to mildew. 
This race should be increased, and further, it should be 
remembered that varieties that only give one bloom on a 
stem are not so useful for general purposes as those which 
have several. A plant that carries from six to thirty blossoms 
on a stem remains longer in flower than one yielding a few 
solitary flowers. In the Rose of the future, therefore, the 
following qualities should be found :— 

(rt) hardiness of constitution ; 
(2) activity in growth ; 
(3) freedom in flowering ; 
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(4) definiteness in colour ; 

(5) immunity from mildew; 

(6) and for general garden purposes flowers 
produced in clusters. 


I have said nothing as to form, for what is it? Fashion 
is ever changing, and we must recognise diversity. Size? 
Well, it may be overdone. Size at the expense of beauty is 
worth nothing. But what must be regained and retained 
in the new introductions—and retained at all costs—is the 
perfume of the Damask, the Musk, and the Tea. (Applause.) 


Oh, how much more doth beauty beauteous seem, 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give! 
The Rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For the sweet odour which doth in it live. 
I have now come to the conclusion of my address. We 
hope you will give us the benefit of your ideas as to the 
cultivation of the Rose in the present and in the future. 
This is a sort of family party, at which no one ought to 
be afraid to speak. We are all beginners in the art of 
Rose growing. (Laughter.) 


THE PRESIDENT: 

Mr. Hill will talk to us first. He has just come over 
from the United States, and he will tell us all about Roses 
there. He is, perhaps, better known to all here as the 
introducer of the Rose Richmond. (Applause.) 


Mr. E. G. Hite: 


It seems to me it is most unfortunate that you should 
select an American to follow your President, for you know 
that Americarfs have the reputation of being so very modest 
that they scarcely ever open their mouths. (Laughter.) I 
have listened with profound satisfaction to the remarks of 
the President of the National Rose Society, and I was 
thinking that there are different ‘points of view on _ this 
particular subject. Perhaps I may state in a few words the 
attitude and the point of view we take in America in regard 
to the matter. In the first place, in the locality in which I 
live, there are very few varieties of Roses that succeed in 
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the open ground, where they are subject to that terrible 
disease which is known in America as the ‘black spot.” 
I can mention only twelve or fifteen varieties, principally 
Hybrid Teas, which succeed in the open. In consequence 
of their unreliability in many seasons, our Rose-loving public 
has fixed the habit of purchasing cut blooms from the 
greenhouse almost to the exclusion of growing their own 
Roses out of doors. The aim of my colleagues in the States— 
Mr. Montgomery, Mr. Cook, and one or two others—has been 
to produce Roses which can be forced under glass to 
produce flowers in the winter time. Our collection of winter 
flowering Roses has been enriched by those we have had 
from this side of the water, and we are indebted to the 
men on the Continent and the men in the British Isles for 
some of our very finest winter flowering varieties. Your 
honoured President spoke about yellow Roses and their 
tendency to go off colour—their colour subsequently being 
not the same as it is when the buds first open—but I 
think we are on the threshold of something very distinct, 
something unique, and something delightful in yellow 
Roses. I think the yellow Rose which will please the 
British public pre-eminently is one by our honoured friend, 
M. Pernet-Ducher. It possesses every quality which goes 
to make up a splendid Rose for the open ground, and 
especially for cultivation under glass in my country. I was 
thinking that I have, since my stay in England, met men 
who have raised the most notable Roses that have been 
given to us. Here I see Mr. Lambert; Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria has been grown in America in_ tremendous 
quantities—but under glass. Then we have here M. Pernet- 
Ducher, and the Pauls, the Dicksons and the Cants. 
They have all enriched our collections of Roses. I want to 
give one note of warning. I think we are getting altogether 
too many varieties of Roses. I can illustrate what I mean 
by quoting what a gentlemen said to me not long ago. 
He remarked: ‘In the feline tribe there are a_ great 
number of animals, ranging from the cat to the lion. We 
have kittens every six weeks, but lion cubs only once in 
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every three years. What we need among our Roses is 
more lion cubs and fewer kittens.’’ (Loud laughter.) I 
believe that is sound advice, such as may be taken on the 
other side of the Atlantic as well as here, because if we 
can produce Roses which are beautiful and worth having 
we shall be advancing Rose growing, and putting within 
the reach of men and women Roses which they will be 
compelled to purchase. I was also thinking what a long 
way we have travelled from the old varieties of Roses; 
which is an augury of better things. I remember, however, 
that American people took a French Rose of the Victor 
Verdier type and called it the American Beauty. Whether 
it is a castigation for doing so or not I cannot say, but 
we have not been able to improve on the Victor Verdier 
type in colour. (Laughter.) There have been many 
attempts to get a better bloom than we have in the 
American Beauty, and perhaps we shall have to depend on 
some of you here to give us the necessary type of Rose. 
We have with us to-day men who have given us great 
things in Roses, and I give them all honour for what they 
have done. I am pleased to have been able to sit at this 
table and listen tc what we have heard from your President. 
I am also glad that I have been able to look into the faces 
of men who love so much, and who have done so much 
towards the cultivation of the Queen of all Flora—the 
Rose. (Loud applause.) 


HEeRRN. PETER LAMBERT (Trier) : 


I am not going to speak about the future of the Rose 
as your President and Mr. Hill have done. I can only say 
we are wanting in our country hardy Roses which flower all 
the time, and I have tried through Frau Karl Druschki to 
get other colours, but I have not yet succeeded. I think the 
white colour in it is too solid. The colours that did come 
out were not clear, or the flowers came rather single. I 
obtained two nice yellow varieties, but they would be better 
if remontant or perpetual; only one of these will be a 
good garden Rose. Therefore what we have to do is to 
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endeavour to make the cultivation of hardy Roses in our 
gardens more successful, and I think, in the line of the 
rugosa type, we are likely to do better work. The climbing 
varieties should be made more perpetual, so that our 
gardens may look all the season pretty and full of Roses. 
All weak varieties should be discarded from our gardens, 
and the botanical varieties should be used more for cross 
breeding. We want to use Roses suitable for the purpose 
in the place of shrubs which flower only from ten to 
fourteen days in the year. | 


Dr. A. R. WADDELL: 

I thoroughly endorse what Mr. Hill has said in refer- 
ence to the fact that we have too many Roses on our 
list. The best assistance we can have in connection with 
the extension of the cultivation of the Rose is that which 
we shall gain by enlisting public sympathy. If you are 
going to get the public to give the necessary sympathy and 
assistance, you must let them know what Roses give the 
best value for money, and what Roses are going to give 
them what they desire so far as quality is concerned. What 
they want now, as the President has stated, is different 
from what they wanted a few years ago. Then their ideal 
was the formal Exhibition Rose, reluctant in flowering and 
needing high art and coddling to bring it to perfection. 
(Laughter.) What they want nowadays is a Rose that will 
stand all weathers, that needs no special treatment, that 
does not fear the winter, and from which in the flowering 
season there can be cut handfuls of blooms. They want a 
variety of Rose at which you can cut and come again. In 
order to attain our end in regard to the matter, I think 
the proper thing to do is to invite our growers to assist 
us by having a conference among themselves, and then 
erecting a huge lethal chamber and turning into it nine- 
tenths of the varieties in the catalogues. (Laughter and 
applause.) If they will only adopt this radical and 
destructive method they will see that there are considerable 
advantages in it for themselves. Under the present 
circumstances it is impossible for the amateur—even the 
fairly well informed amateur—to choose unaided out of the 
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catalogues what will best meet his requirements. There are 
too many varieties. I went with the President to visit a 
huge nursery, and while I was there I saw so many 
varieties that the thought that struck me was that so very 
many Roses were only required by particular faddists, and 
were not needed by the general public. 


I. suggest that the National Rose Society can do a 
little more than it has already done for the development 
of the Rose, and it can do so by holding out some fresh 
form of inducement to those who are giving us modern 
Roses. I consider the National Rose Society should take 
a step forward in the direction of forming an International 
Rose Society. (Applause.) We should award a new medal, 
to be given each year for the Rose which had proved itself 
to be the best all round variety of the ten preceding years. 
We want to see how different varieties of Roses behave 
after a lengthy trial, and if what I suggest is adopted 
I think a big advance will be made. . In illustration of this 
fact I would point out that, if this. sort of competition had 
been organised a few years ago, Maréchal Niel and various 
other well-known varieties would have been recipients ot 
that gold medal, while many which had received honours 
under existing conditions would have been passed over. 
Therefore, I hope this suggestion will be acted upon. 


I have also to make another suggestion, and it is that 
the Society should offer an international gold cup, to be 
awarded once every five years, and to be bestowed on the 
raiser of Roses who has most enriched the world with all 
round, good and desirable varieties in the period. If the 
Society will look at the matter from the international point 
of view they will see that the cup might chance to follow 
the yachting cup to America, or go to France or elsewhere; 
but if you make the award I am sure it will be a practical 
encouragement of the development of the Rose. (Applause.) 


THE PRESIDENT: 
The remarks which Dr. Waddell has made are most 
valuable.. 
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JONKHEER J. L. Mock (Holland) : 

Though I had been invited with two comrades to take 
part in a dinner which is to be given to us by the National 
Rose Society, I had not expected that I should be asked to 
speak here about Roses. Mr. Lambert, however, pointed at 
me, and he said ‘ You are obliged to do so.” (Laughter.) 
I am proud to be able to tell you something about my own 
country. It is not very long since Roses in Holland were 
talked about in the same way as boys in Amsterdam talk 
about birds. To the boys of Amsterdam all birds are 
finches. (Laughter.) If a boy saw a crow he would say 
‘‘ That is a finch.” (Renewed laughter.) A similar state of 
affairs exists in connection with the average Dutchman's 
knowledge of Roses. A Dutchman who saw a hybrid or a 
Tea Rose would simply say that it was a Rose and would 
not care any more about the matter. (More laughter.) That 
was the position of affairs some twenty years ago, but there 
has since been in Holland a great advance in regard to the 
knowledge and cultivation of the Rose. I have been for 
ten years in the place where one of our chief growers is 
carrying on business now, and I can remember the time 
when he had a written catalogue containing only twenty 
names of Roses. A few years later his catalogue had been 
so extended that it included the names of Roses—the best 
sorts of Roses — produced not only in America, but in 
England, France, Germany, and Belgium. (Applause.) The 
public, however, for a long time remained unconcerned 
regarding the merits of the Rose, and it was not until our 
Rose Society held exhibitions that the public really awoke. 
Now it is, I believe, seven or eight years since we held our 
first exhibition. Those who have seen our shows—not only 
those who are Rose experts, but also those who do not 
know much about Roses—(laughter)—have told us that we 
have made great advances. What perhaps is the best 
proof that we are on the right lines is the prize obtained 
last year by our well-known grower, Mr. Leenders (Steyl- 
Tegelen, near Venloo), at Bagatelle, in France. I trust that 
our growers will go on in {this way—(applause)—and also 
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that our Society may obtain a firmer hold in the country, 
and that they may be more closely related as time goes on 
to the brother and sister societies in England and on the 
Continent—(applause)—because I am _ persuaded that this 
kind of co-operation will be the best means of helping all 
of us. (Applause.) Perhaps many of you know that we 
have only a small society in Holland. We have only four 
hundred: members, but from time to time we have meetings 
at which there are expressed ideas which often have far 
reaching effects. At our general meeting one of the 
members of our Council proposed that we should offer to 
provide a Rose garden at the Palace of Peace at the Hague 
—that splendid institution for which Mr. Carnegie has done 
so much. Though the Committee had declared that they 
did not intend to put any flowering plants in the garden, 
we forced them to alter that decision by offering to pravide 
a Rose garden. (Applause.) I hope that whenever any of 
you visit Holland you will go to the Hague and see the 
Rose garden, and I certainly trust that you will not rest 
contented with having seen Holland at Olympia. (Laughter.) 
On the other hand I hope you: will inspect carefully. and 
admire the Roses in Holland. (Applause). 


MonsIEuR L, VILMORIN: 


I have been so busy lately in connection with my own 
business that I have not given as much attention as many 
of you seem to think I have to the question of hybridisa- 
tion. Twenty, thirty-five, or forty years ago I knew more 
about the commercial Rose, but now I am obliged to keep 
more strictly to my own line—which is that of the botanical 
cultivator of the Rose. I know much more of botanical 
Roses than I do of hybridisation and commercial and 
horticultural Roses. However, I have made a few experi- 
ments at my place in the country where I gave orders 
to my gardener to hybridise the rosa rugosa. I crossed 
it with Duke of Edinburgh and with Ulrich Brunner. 
In the first instance I obtained an extremely vigorous shrub 
which was nearly 10 feet high. It was grafted on to the 
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common briar, and I obtained a bloom which measured 
about four inches across the top. The thorns were 
peculiar, and the colour of the Rose was blood red. It is 
splendid for two or three weeks. It will give a few flowers 
throughout the season, and it is a spring bloomer. The 
other Rose I obtained as the result of my experimenting 
was a little weaker in growth. From the crossing of 
rosa foliolosa with rosa rugosa I obtained a plant that 
was nearly four feet high, extremely close and abundant 
in its branches and foliage, while the colour was a fine 
pink. It is a rather late bloomer. It does not bloom until 
June in France—about the middle of June in England. It 
makes a number of small suckers. It is very easy to cut 
these small suckers, and if planted for winter growth they 
will give plants that will make very fine border plants for 
one or two years. They will flower for one or two 
months. Those are the results of all my experiments 
with Roses of the rugosa type. I have more to do now 
than to follow up such experiments. 


Mr. H. R. Daruineton (Vice-President N.R.S.) : 


I have received from numerous correspondents sugges- 
tions which might be developed along the lines which 
this discussion has taken. The suggestions | have received 
from different parts of the country are to the effect that 
we want Roses that are mildew-proof and hardy, and it 
is urged that one of the best ways of obtaining what 
we require would be the publication by the Society of a 
really accurate account—so far as can be ascertained—of 
the parentage of Roses. As far as I know it is at present 
very difficult for anybody to ascertain the true facts with 
reference to the parentage of our Roses. There is no 
question, I think, that the best way to obtain increased 
hardiness is to go outside the numerous crosses we are 
already dealing with. Is there any real evidence of that 
fact? I think there is. In an account written forty or 
fifty years ago comment was made on the great vigour 
that was imparted to Roses by the crossing of first hybrids. 
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I think that is a fact that has been known to botany 
certainly for fifty years—that the first hybrid is always a 
plant of extreme vigour, A question which would be of 
very great interest if we could solve it by some means is 
“Do we get something like degeneration when we work 
with plants that are closely related?” I have been trying 
to get evidence of that, but it has been difficult to obtain. 
The only evidence I have secured has been purely nega- 
tive. I took the Rose Caroline Testout, which has been 
the parent. of more Roses than, I think, any other Rose 
that has been introduced into commerce. I have taken 
out. of the catalogues the names of over eighty Roses that 
have been introduced into commerce from the parentage 
of Caroline Testout. There are two other Roses which 
have been largely used for the purpose of obtaining new 
Roses. They are Mrs. W. J. Grant and Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria. In addition, another Rose which I may mention 
in the same connection is Lady Mary Fitzwilliam. Time 
after time I find that hybridisers have endeavoured to cross 
-these three Roses together. There have actually been 
something over half-a-dozen Roses introduced into commerce 
which have been put down as hybrids between Mrs. W. J. 
Grant and Caroline Testout, but with one possible excep- 
tion they are not Roses which have obtained any fame in 
the Rose world. That is purely negative evidence, but it 
does go to show that Roses of such closely connected 
parentage, although they may be largely worked together, 
do not produce the best results. It also is some slight — 
indication that from experiments merely with Roses which 
are related in parentage we are not likely to get those 
robust and disease-resisting qualities which we require 
and which we may obtain if we go outside for them. I 
hope the National Rose Society will take this suggestion 
up in some form. It has come to me in the nature of a 
hint that the catalogue should indicate the parentage of 
Roses. That, I think, would be a mistake. A particular 
subject is dealt with in the catalogue, which is a very 
special document. It is not a general catalogue of Roses. 
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It is a document prepared with the object of recommending 
such Roses as the Council of the Society think most 
worthy of cultivation in their particular class. Now, it 
seems to me, that if the suggestion I am putting forward 
is to be of any real value it must go very far beyond 
Roses that are immediately useful for the purposes of our 
gardens. Roses which are useful to the hybridiser must 
be included. Again -I would fain hope that there are 
Roses in our shrubberies and gardens which may be brought 
forward, so that they may become really popular. Only this 
morning I stopped opposite a bush of Rosa xanthina.in full 
flower, and I thought that if. we could only get something 
of that wonderful yellow, further progress would be made 
in the direction in which Rosarians. have been. working 
for ae last twenty years. 


Mr. A, Dickson (Belfast): | 


It has been very refreshing to hear the criticisms which 
have been made at this Conference, but I wonder if the Rose 
growers of the world appreciate to anything like its full 
extent what they owe to hybridisers for all they have done 
during the past few years. I wonder whether they have 
really thought of the immense strides which have been made. 
Hybridisers are perfectly willing to be criticised as severely 
as you like, but I would urge that you must look at the 
whole matter a little from the point of view of the man who 
is trying to leave things in the Rose world a little better 
than he found them. I would point out that we who have 
undertaken this work of Hybridisation, are not wealthy men. 
Of all the experiments of the many thousands of crosses 
that we make—we have been at the work something like 20 
years, and the records of the crosses my brother and I have 
made would, if given in detail, make a small library—you 
have to remember that there is a very large proportion of 
failures. My good friend, Dr. Waddell, suggested that in order 
to get rid of a good many old H.P. Roses we should have 
a lethal chamber. Well, the other day Mr. Frank Cant, who 
was on a visit to me, met two farm carts which were heaped 
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up with seedling Roses in the same way as hay is, packed. 
Those Roses were going to the lethal chamber. (Laughter.) 
Thus. you will. see that hybridisation and the selection of the 
best Roses is a very expensive process. Therefore if we do 
not always get the desired results as soon as an impatient 
public is looking for them, do not blame the hybridiser. - If 
you want to appreciate what we are doing come. and 
see us. Then you will learn how expensive it is, and 
how very difficult it is for the ordinary ‘nurseryman 
to take up an enormous amount of time and land tor 
purposes of hybridisation. You must also remember when 
you are dealing with the success or otherwise of different 
varieties produced in different countries that the conditions 
prevailing are such as make a Rose which is magnificent 
with us in the North of Ireland a comparative failure in the 
region of Lyons and vice versa, The hybridisers who send 
out the different varieties are catering more immediately for 
their own particular climatic conditions, and if other people 
buy their Roses for cultivation under different conditions they 
must do so at their own risk. I hope you will understand 
that hybridisers generally do not send out anything which 
they do not consider is an improvement on what is already 
existing. I have been asked to give the percentage of 
Hybrids which would be considered really first rate. My 
brother and I have worked it out at something like °5 per 
cent., and there would have to be on the average a test of 
anything from five to seven years before a Rose was raised 
that could be put in the hands of the public. There are 
conditions which govern the whole business. You must 
have a thorough trial. Roses do not come to maturity in 
the first year. Some which do well in the first year do not 
eventually turn out really successful. I have myself tried—I 
have made a deliberate attempt—to improve single Roses as 
singles, having crossed some of the hybrid varieties in order 
to show that we may have a single Rose, pure bred, of a 
new type; you must all recognise that the single hybrids in 
commerce do not represent any concerted effort to improve 
the single Rose as such, exquisitely beautiful as many of 
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them doubtless are. They are simply the by-products of 
hybridisation. The results which have been secured are 
not what were in the minds of the hybridisers when the 
crosses were originally made. 


Mr. W. EASLEA: 


I can recall the fact that Lady Pirrie, one of our most 
beautiful garden Roses, was once nearly on its way to the lethal 
chamber. Therefore this fact should help to prove that it 
is not wise to be too rash in condemning seedlings. Those 
of you who visit the International Horticultural Exhibition on 
Wednesday next will see a most beautiful display of this 
lovely Rose. I would ask those of this audience, and 
others who are hybridists, to endeavour to increase the 
race of the large flowered Hybrid rugosas of which Conrad 
F. Meyer is typical. I could cut now— May 20th—from one 
plant a dozen splendid flowers of this grand variety, each 
one fit for an exhibition stand. If we can obtain Roses 
of this character, but of other shades of colour, we shall 
be adding richly to our garden varieties. Anyone going 
into Chalkwell Park, Westcliff-on-Sea, at the present time 
may see fine sturdy bushes of Conrad F. Meyer in full 
bloom at one end of the beautiful Rose garden there, 
although these plants are quite in the open. I think you will 
see on Wednesday what I venture to say is a most remark- 
able break in colour. among our decorative Roses. It is 
a seedling of M. Pernet-Ducher’s, and was obtained, I 
believe, from his wonderful new race, the Pernetianas. He 
will be exhibiting also varieties in the same group with 
blossoms as large as Maréchal Niel, and as rich in colour. 
These are of the Rayon d’Or type, but even richer in colour 
_ than that unique variety. There is a work for the hybridiser 
among the Rambler Roses. Dorothy Perkins and its sports 
are very late flowering, and I would suggest endeavouring 
to obtain earlier flowering varieties with the same character 
of growth and the same freedom of flowering. We also 
sadly need more perpetual flowering Ramblers. Our 
President has been very successful, I believe, in obtaining 
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perpetual blooming Roses of a semi-climbing type, and 
doubtless he and others will soon give us the long-looked-for 
perpetual flowering Ramblers. Amateurs especially should 
watch for climbing sports of popular Roses of the type of 
Mrs. W.J.Grant. As to this I should like to give them a hint, 
and that is, that if they see an extra vigorous growth upon, 
say, Madame Ravary, William Shean, Marquise Litta, &c., 
and succeed in obtaining a climbing form of either of these 
Roses, they will probably make their fortunes. (Laughter.) 
It is a fact which doubtless others could verify that the 
blossoms from Climbing Mrs. Grant, Climbing Lady Ashtown 
and other climbing sports are superior in size to those culled 
from the original dwarf form. So that for this reason alone 
the sports from existing kinds should be carefully looked for. 
I am strongly of opinion that amateurs who contemplate 
going in for hybridising should concentrate their efforts upon 
one special feature, as Lord Penzance did with the Sweet 
Briars. One might give his attention to improving the 
Moss Rose, another the ‘lovely little Scotch Rose, and so on, 
and I fancy by some such systematic arrangement the 
results gained would be most helpful and encouraging. 


Monsigur J. PERNEeT-DucHER: 


Je suis vraiment confus de l’honneur que vous me 
faites en m’accordant la parole. Je regrette de ne pouvoir 
m’exprimer dans votre langue et pour cette raison je n’ai 
pu suivre l’intéressante conférence a laquelle vous m’avez 
convié d’assister, il me semble cependant que vous avez 
beaucoup complimenté les Rosiéristes étrangers de leur 
production de Roses, je vous étonnerai peut étre en vous 
apprenant que je dois quelques succés personnels a l’un de 
vos compatriotes feu Henri Bennett qui fut un grand 
semeur de Roses et dont les productions marquérent une 
voie nouvelle dans l’hybridation des Roses, c’est de l’Epoque 
de l’apparition des Roses de Bennett que date la nouvelle 
race des Hybrides de Thé a peine entrevue avant lui; je 
_ Me suis non seulement appliqué a suivre sa méthode mais 
je me suis méme servi de ses propres Roses pour !’obtention 
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des nouvelles’ varietés, L’Angleterre a_ elle aussi des 
semeurs de Roses que nous admirons fous tels que les 
Paul, Cant, Dickson, McGredy, tei etc., A qui nous devons 
de bien belles Roses. rn 


i 


Mr. FRANK Cant : 


‘When I came into this hall I fully intended to be: 
nothing but a listener. However, I can congratulate the 
Society heartily on the success of this meeting. — May I 
also, on behalf of the Society, offer a most ‘hearty and 
warm welcome to our friends who have come over 
the water to attend it. We are delighted to see them. 
(Applause.) We wish we could see more of them, and 
more of their Roses at home. _(Applause.) But I venture 
to think that we on this side are not such travellers as 
those who live on the other side of the water. That is not 
to our credit, We are, however, delighted to see our friends 
from other countries, and are pleased that we have had the 
opportunity of exchanging ideas. Such a meeting as this is 
extremely helpful to us, and especially useful are the views 
which have been expressed by gentlemen from over the 
sea. I congratulate you, Mr. President, on your excellent 
remarks in regard to Rose culture generally. ‘You have 
gone over the whole of the ground, and you have reminded 
us of the great progress which has been made in connection 
with Rose culture and the improvement of the Rose garden. 
I have been trying to turn over in my memory Roses which 
are with us no longer. When we think that two specimens of 
a certain variety no longer grown were once shown in a collection 
of 48 distinct varieties at the Crystal Palace, and that that: 
exhibit was disqualified in consequence, we :may ask why 
that variety is not with us now. It is simply because the 
march of progress has gone on. There are many other: 
varieties which have disappeared. When Bessie Brown, Mildred: 
Grant, and many other beautiful new. Roses came along; 
well might the older ones give way. I well remember -in- 
my early days of exhibiting seeing some of. the most 
beautiful Tea Roses which have not been surpassed even 
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yet. There is room for improvement among the Tea Roses. . 
There is a great opportunity awaiting the man who may be 
successful in raising new Teas—superior Teas—which will 
have the welcome they deserve when they do come to us.. 
Your President reminds me of an old sportsman who, my. 
father recently told me, was once asked what he considered 
was the best day’s sport. He replied ‘‘A good day with. 
the hounds.” Then he was asked what was his next best 
day’s sport, and he replied ‘‘A bad day with the hounds.” 
{Laughter.) Finally he was asked what was his next best 
day’s sport, and he replied ‘“‘A blank day with the hounds.” 
{Renewed laughter.) Our President is in much the same 
position. He would occupy himself best by spending a 
really good day among really good Roses. . His second best 
day’s enjoyment would be a good day, or a fairly good day, 
with. moderately good Roses, and his third most enjoyable 
day would be spent with his Rose trees when the blooms 
were absent. (Laughter and applause.) | 


Monsigur A. SOuPERT: | 

For a long time the Tea Rose was neglected in. 
England as well as on the Continent. If you look in a 
catalogue you will see only two, three, four or half-a-dozen. 
Tea Roses, but of the Hybrid Teas you will see about a 
hundred mentioned. The Hybrid Tea Roses form a very 
good class, but you must. not forget the Teas. Now in the 
South of France you can see the Teas _ growing by 
millions. You can see millions of these Roses as. well as 
Maréchal Niel. We should work on the Tea Rose. I have 
worked on it for many years. I take it that if we do work 
it properly we shall find the new Tea Rose which we want. 
to obtain. | 


Mr. G. L. PAu: 


I think this is one of the greatest occasions in the 
history of the National Rose Society, because it brings home 
to us the fact of the real community of interest which exists 
inthe Rose growing world. We have here men _ from 
several Continental countries. We have men who are 
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restarting and re-invigorating Rose growing in America. 
We have, as has been well said in another connection, 
‘‘brought in the new world to restore the balance of the 
old,” which statement may, I think, be here taken as having 
more particular reference to our friend Mr. Hill. (Laughter 
and applause.) We have also here to-day men like Monsieur 
Pernet-Ducher, who have created new Roses and who have 
enabled us to enter upon a new vista of Roses, of which at 
present we cannot see the end. (Applause.) We have the 
pleasure of welcoming here this afternoon men like M. Pernet- 
Ducher, Mr. Lambert, Mr. Hill and others who have taught us 
new ideals, Our President has treated his subject most ably, 
and has placed before us in the clearest manner the various 
changes that have taken place in the Rose world during the 
last hundred years, and also the possibilities of the Rose in the 
future. I would say to all our friends from abroad who 
have spoken this afternoon, ‘* Thank you” for your help and 
for giving us the benefit of your experience, and to those 
who have not spoken for the encouragement and sympathy 
they have given us by their presence here this afternoon. 
(Applause.) 


MonsigurR C, KETTEN: 

I rise just to speak a few words in appreciation of the 
suggestion made by Dr. Waddell in reference to the 
founding of an International Rose Society. I think it would 
be best for the National Rose Society to take this matter 
in their hands, because, on looking to-day into the catalogue, 
I saw the name of the man who was formerly President of 
the National Rose Society, and who first expounded the 
idea in regard to having separate exhibitions for Roses. I 
allude to the late Dean Hole. (Applause.) 


Mr. H. E. Motyneux: 

There is one note which has been struck this afternoon 
which I should like to emphasise. I would speak as 
representing, I suppose, the larger portion of the National 
Rose Society—the amateur Rose growers. I would also 
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speak as an Englishman. I would like to say that we 
Englishmen, I am afraid, have the reputation of being 
somewhat cold blooded. I wish to emphasise to our friends 
_ from all over Europe and from America that that cold blooded- 
ness does not extend to the Rose growing section of English- 
men. (Laughter and applause). We have very warm hearts, and 
though they are already much occupied by the Pauls, the 
Cants, and the Dicksons, there is plenty of room in them 
for the Pernet-Duchers, the Lamberts, the Hills, and the 
other Rose growers of the world. (Applause.) On behalf of 
the amateur Rose growers of England I should like to 
express our warmest thanks to our cousins and brothers 
from over the seas for all they have done in connection 
with the cause of the Rose. (Applause.) 


Monsigzur L. VILMORIN : 


On behalf of the visitors, then handed to the President 
the first copy of a book dealing with Roses which had only 
just come from the Press. It was, M. Vilmorin said, a 
collective publication produced as the result of the labours 
of various experts on the Continent, who had been working 
in connection with the matter for more than two years. The 
Conference would appreciate how difficult it was for the 
experts to collaborate when they were separated by such 
great distances, but the work had formed a useful and 
happy link between them. (Applause). The book comprised 
a short story of the Rose in ancient and modern times. It 
contained much useful information, including 4 description 
of Roses in general and botanical, as well as a catalogue 
of the best Roses. 


THe PRESIDENT 

Said he accepted the gift with many thanks on behalf 
of the National Rose Society. He was sure the book would 
be most useful and valuable. 


A vote of thanks to the President, proposed by 
Mr. E. G. Hill, and seconded by the Hon. Decretary.: 
brought the Conference to a close. 


~The Treatment of Black Spot. 
a By Dr. ARTHUR R. WADDELL: 


‘Black Spot:is such an enemy of the Rose that any 
contribution towards its repression must be welcome. I 
therefore beg to lay before the National Rose Society‘ the 
results of a series of experiments which I have carried out 
in this direction, and which have yielded most promising 
results. | / SO | 

_ It must be understood, however, that black spot is a 
fungus disease, propagated by spores so freely produced and. 
so widely distributed that’ it is quite impossible to say with 
any certainty that the disease can ever be totally eradicated, 
even from the most carefully watched gardens. But we 
may hope, at least, to keep it within such bounds that it 
will cease to cause any special anxiety. 


Here let me briefly recapitulate what has been so ably said 
by Mr. G. Massee and Mr. F. V. Theobald in ‘‘ The Enemies 
of the Rose,” published by the Society. The organism of 
black spot invades the living tissues of the’ plant, arid 
there reproduces itself by means of spores on the leaves. It 
produces these spores in two cycles. The ‘first, the early 
summer reproduction, yields a spore not adapted to remain 
dormant for any length of time, but capable off immediately 
bursting into action or growth the moment it finds a suit- 
able host. The second cycle ‘is that of late summer or 
autumn, and the spore then produced is quite different from 
the earlier one; it can remain dormant for months,: thus 
securing the continuance of the species from one: season to 
another. 
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Clearly what is wanted in order to combat this parasite 
_is something which, on the one hand, .can be absorbed 'énto 
the tissues of the plant and, on the other, will kill. or 
weaken the spores outside the plant. And that remedy must 
be easy of application and within the reach: of everybody. 
My experiments have shown me that commercial -Formalde- 
hyde, known also as Formal, Methanal and Methyl! ‘Aldehyde, 
and identical in properties with Formalin, most nearly meets 
these requirements; it is a solution of Formic Aldehyde, and 
is. sold of. a strength of about. 40 per cent. It mixes freely 
with water; sufficiently diluted it is harmless to foliage and is 
nhon-poisonous ; it is quite inexpensive. It readily vapourises 
if distributed in the form of a fine spray or heated, and 
is then, as well as in the solution, a powerful germicide and 
-preventer of decomposition and fermentation. It is this 
‘property of volatilizing which makes it unlike anything else 
.yet known to us, and which enables the Formaldehyde to 
act in the interstices of the soil as well as in the air around 
the plants. We must bear this in mind when we use it, 
and consequently must endeavour to take advantage of those 
‘conditions of atmosphere and soil which will most facilitage*”. 
its action. The former will be best when still and cooly“and 
the latter when it is friable and moist, but not soddin ‘with 
‘wet. The cool of a calm evening in summer whef the soil 
had been previously loosened, and moistened if necessary, 
would be ideal. A windy day and a state of the soil 
so dry that the Formaldehyde would be rapidly evaporated, 
and the vapour never have a chance of getting down into 
the interstices would be quite unsuitable; so also would be 
soaking wet weather. | 


Formaldehyde can be safely applied to any Rose foliage 
“when diluted to a strength of an-eighth per cent., i.¢., one 
tablespoonful of the Commercial Formaldehyde of 40 per 
cent. to a gallon of soft water. Double this strength, viz., 
-two tablespoonfuls to the gallon, may be used in the winter. 


In carrying out my experiments with Formaldehyde, I 
took certain Roses which had been infested with black spot 
the season before. These I divided into two groups, one for 
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experiment, the other to be left untreated to serve as a 
control. In the case of the latter there was no mistaking 
the return of the disease early in the season, followed by 
the usual defoliation, while in the case of those treated the 
the result surpassed all my expectations. For where pre- 
viously black spot was early in evidence, to be followed in 
the usual course by the blanching and dropping of leaves, 
the plants treated retained all their outward health and 
vigour, and no sign of the mischief showed itself so long as 
I kept up the Formaldehyde applications. I discontinned 
them in August, and it was not till the end of. September 
that I began to notice here and there, but not universally 
as had previously been the case, some signs of the pest, 
and it was not till the end of October that any defoliation 
was in evidence. Meantime, in the control groups, the lower 
stems of every plant had been bare for months. There 
could be no mistaking the good effected by the Formaldehyde. 


As Roses are always liable to attack during the growing 
season, it is desirable, if the best results are to be attained, 
that the treatment be kept up as continuously as_ possible. 
The procedure which I am adopting is as follows, starting, 
say, as soon-as the buds begin to open. I make sure that 
the soil is friable, and moist (if need be, watering it previously) 
and then thoroughly spray every part of the plant and the 
ground around it with one-eighth per cent. solution (one table- 
spoonful of the 4o per cent. Formaldehyde in a gallon of 
water). This I repeat, if I can, next day, and continue at 
intervals of a week or ten days all through the growing 
season. After the normal fall of the leaf in autumn, again 
in mid-winter and again in February, I spray with a solution 
double this strength, viz., one-fourth per cent. (two table- 
spoonfuls of the 40 per cent. Formaldehyde to the gallon 
of water). | 


To obtain the best results the spraying must be carried 
out thoroughly, every part of the plant must get its douche, the 
underside of every leaf, every portion of the bark, and the 
surrounding soil. It is not necessary nor desirable to drench 
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the latter, but merely to bedew the surface till it looks moist, 
for the Formaldeliyde will then best work its way into all the 
interstices. But if it be impossible for some people to carry out 
such a systematic course of treatment as I have described, let 
me cheer them on by saying that every single application will 
be of some substantial benefit, and, if spores, potential for evil 
be within reach, they will be either killed or at any rate 
weakened. In the hot summer of 1911 I obtained what 
appeared to me most excellent results from.simply administering 
two isolated sprayings to a variety which is exceedingly prone 
to black spot. : 


A good spraying apparatus is essential; it must produce 
a vapour and not a shower; the drops of a shower may run 
together or not, but the coarser they are the greater chante 
there is of patches being left untouched, whereas a gentle and 
continuous vapour will reach every spot. The apparatus must 
have a bent nozzle, or be so adapted that the entire under- 
surface of every leaf will be thoroughly searched, for no 
perfunctory spraying is worth the expenditure of energy or 
material. Benton & Stone’s ‘“‘ Pneumatic Sprayer” figured at 
page 99 in “The Enemies of the Rose” is excellent. There 
are numerous makes of hand spray, but of those which I have 
tried, and they are many, the only one I can recommend as 
fully meeting the requirements of the case is Cooper’s Spray 
Diffuser, Pattern A, sent out by Messrs, Wm. Cooper and 
Nephews, of Berkhamsted. 


And let me add here that all that I have said of 
Formaldehyde in the treatment of black spot applies equally 
to Rose mildew and Rose black mildew. These, like black spot, 
are tungus diseases, and while differing in some details of their 
manifestations, move on parallel lines and are amenable to 
the same principles of treatment. 
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A plant of Crimson Rambler was attacked by Rose black 
mildew last summer ; Kew made an exact microscopic diagnosis 
for me, so that there was no mistake, and they prescribed a 
drastic remedy. I preferred to experiment and risk the plant, 
so I dosed it with } per cent. solution of Formaldehyde and 
gave it altogether four dressings. The progress of the disease 
was apparently instantly checked, and from the moment of the 
first thorough doing not another leaf drooped. I have put 
this plant away in quarantine; I shall watch its future 
deportment, and some day shall report. If the treatment fails 
(but I do not think that is likely) I shall report all the same, 
for failures are as educative as successes. 


As for Rose mildew, I waited till a bed of twenty-four 
plants of one of the newer Roses which had previously shown 
itself prone to mildew had whitened with the disease before I 
treated it with the Formaldehyde as previously described. The 
first application checked the trouble ; the damage already done 
to the leaves was irremediable, but the plants quickly threw oft 
the influence of the fungus and resumed their healthy growth, 
while the white powdering left the leaves and was not seen 
again. But the most noticeable result was shown by a fine shoot 
of Bardou Job, which, when 6-ft. high, whitened with mildew. 
I thereupon started applying Formaldehyde. As the new 
shoot grew on the new part remained absolutely unblemished, 
not a scintilla of mildew was visible on the new leaves, but 
instead there was the spectacle of the shoot, as far up as 
the point to which it had attained when I commenced treatment, 
blemished with mildew, and the part above perfect. 


At this moment I am about to receive some additions to 
my rosarium, and I propose to make sure that none of the 
new-comers shall bring with them any more spores of black spot 
than I can help. Accordingly it is my intention to treat them 
thoroughly with Formaldehyde. Just exactly how I shall 
proceed I have not yet determined, I shall be guided by 
circumstances; but at all events, I shall attain my object 
equally well either by fumigating them in a close chamber with 
the vapour of Formaldehyde, or simply watering them with 
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an-eighth per cent. solution and shutting out the outer air, or 
by laying them for a day or two under straw moistened with 
the solution, or by burying them in a trench and watering 
them with it before turning in the soil. 


Hitherto, when referring to Formaldehyde I have been 
speaking of it simply in a solution for spraying, and that at a 
strength which cannot hurt the most tender leaflet. But it is 
possible also by means of heat to vapourise it entirely, so that 
it can be made to charge the air of a glass house. I donot 
recommend that this should be done at present, until we have 
arrived at the necessary data for safety. That is a matter 
which requires further experimenting. 


In conclusion, I recommend that everybody interested in 
this paper should carefully study, if they have not already done 
so, the most excellent article by Mr. George Massee on diseases 
caused by fungiin ‘‘ The Enemies of the Rose,” and headed 
‘¢ General Remarks,” and also the article by Dr. A. H. Williams 
entitled ‘*‘ Sprays and Sprayers” in the Annual for gro. 


A WORD OF CAUTION.—When the above was proofed, a 
printer’s error, making ‘‘an-eighth per cent.’’ read ‘‘ an-eight per cent.” 
solution, has shewn me that it is better for ordinary users not to trouble 
about percentages, lest they be confused, but to keep to spoonfuls 
in measuring instead. That is to say, one tablespoonful per gallon 
for the summer strength, and two tablespoonfuls per gallon for the 
winter strength. As those quantities are calculated so as to allow a 
wide margin of safety, a few drops, more or less, one way or another, 
do not make any material difference. 


A. R. W. 
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The Best Roses for Standards. 


By H. R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President, N.R.S. 


The Roses to be dealt with in this article were selected 
in the following manner. The Editor circulated an enquiry 
among some of the leading Rosarians, amateur and pro- 
fessional, in the Country, asking each to amend the selection 
of 24 Roses for standards contained in the N.R.S, Catalogue 
for 1912. The Publications Committee expressed a wish 
that to these should be added half-aedozen semi-climbing 
varieties suitable for standards, and this rendered some 
rearrangement of the lists necessary. The replies to these 
enquiries were treated as voting papers, no account being 
taken in the first instance of large or small flowered 
varieties, or those of semi-climbing habit, and were used as 
a basis for the selection of the following lists, which were 
laid before the Publications Committee for their approval. 
The distinction between large flowered and small flowered 
varieties is quite arbitrary, and much difference of opinion 
was noticed as to the division in which several of the Roses 
ought to be placed. 


LARGE FLOWERED. 


Captain Hayward. Killarney. 

Caroline Testout. Lady Ashtown. 

Frau Karl Druschki. La Tosca. 

Gustav Griinerwald. Madame Mélanie Soupert. 
Hugh Dickson. Molly Sharman-Crawford, 
Joseph Hill. Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, 


SMALL FLOWERED. 


General McArthur. Madame Léon Pain. 
Lady Hillingdon. Madame Ravary. 
Lady Roberts. Marie Van Houtte. 
Madame Abel Chatenay. Mrs, Alfred Tate. 
Madame Antoine Mari. Mrs. Herbert Stevens. 


Madame Jean Dupuy. Prince de Bulgarie. 
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SEMI-CLIMBING. 


Griiss an Teplitz. Lady Waterlow. 
Gustave Regis. Madame Alfred Carriére. 
J. B. Clark. William Allen Richardson. 


In the selection of Roses for standards in any garden, 
some consideration will necessarily be given to the place 
they are intended to occupy, the height of the stem above 
the ground, their association with other Roses, and the 
character of the head it is desired to obtain. 


The exhibitor will often grow Roses as standards in 
such a way as to restrict the plants to three or four shoots 
only, each of which is expected to carry a specimen flower 
at its end, the plants being pruned back yearly to within an 
inch or two of the main stem, a method which is often 
effective for the end in view, but it need hardly be said that 
a good head is not attained by this treatment, and in order 
that a standard may look well as a garden plant, a good 
head is of first importance. In order to obtain this, it may 
be laid down as an axiom that varieties of strong and 
hardy growth only should be employed. 


In many cases, the result of growing a Rose as a standard 
seems to be considerably to restrict its growth and make it 
more manageable. This’ effect varies considerably in 
different varieties. I may instance Roses like Madame Alfred 
Carriére, J. B. Clark, and Avoca. As dwarfs, these Roses 
give us, as a rule, long and unmanageable shoots, which, 
unless they can be pegged down, are often difficult to deal 
with. Putting them on standards moreover seems often to 
induce a more branching habit, which is for some purposes 
more convenient. 


In laying stress on the necessity for choosing plants of 
strong and hardy growth, must not be understood to 
restrict myself to varieties which make long’ growth. 
Madame Ravary, for instance, is a plant of generally 
somewhat short growth, but the stems are so hardy and 
well ripened that it can safely be allowed to grow into a 
big head a yard or more through. 
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In the following notes I propose to try to restrict myself 
to the value of the several varieties as standards only, 
paying as little attention as possible to their character in 
other respects. Most of the varieties I have already described 
with more or less detail in former numbers of the Annual, 
and for the general character of these varieties reference 
should be made to these numbers. 


The position in which the standards are to be grown 
will depend very largely on the taste and fancy of the 
gardener. I think they really look best when used to break 
up the line of long beds of dwarf Roses or otherwise in 
association with them. For this purpose the Roses men- 
tioned in the first two lists are best suited ; the semi-climbing 
varieties in the third list as a rule make rather too big 
heads for this purpose, and unless they are grown on very 
tall stems they interfere too much with the welfare of the 
dwarfs beneath them. On the other hand these plants with 
big heads look specially well in more or less isolated positions, 
as for instance when they are grown in separate beds near 
the edges of lawns or along drives or walks. I think that 
in most cases rather small beds full of standards, or 
with only a few dwarfs between them, are to be avoided, 
at least I have seldom if ever seen such an arrangement 
that pleased me. 


In referring to the height of standards, I propose to 
use the word standard in its widest sense, as including 
all Roses budded on a single stem of the stock, whether 
briar or otherwise, at any height above the ground. 

By Dwarf Standards I mean plants where the distance 
from the ground to the bud is from 1-ft. to 1-ft. 6-in. 

Half Standards, where the bud is inserted from 1-ft. g-in. 
to 2-ft. 6-in. above the ground. | 

Full Standards, when the bud is from 3-ft. to 4-ft. 6-in. 
above the ground; and 

Tall Standards, anything above this height. I may 


note here that the French confine the expression Standard 
to those I include in the term Tall Standards, 7.e., where 
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the bud is upwards of 5-ft. above the ground, Full Standards 
being referred to as Hautes tiges, Half Standards as Hees 
and Dwarf Standards as demt-tiges. 


We have been at some pains to endeavour to obtain the 
views of our friends as to the height of standard on which 
the several varieties look their best. So far as any general 
principle seems to emerge from their replies, I think 1t comes 
to this: that upright growers which hold their flowers stiff 
and erect are best seen as half standards or even as dwarf 
standards, while those of more branching habit, which carry 
their flowers in a more or less horizontal or in a pendulous 
position, should more readily be treated as full standards. 
In every case, however, it is clear the preference of the 
individual for a particular height of tree must have much 
weight, and further, the position a tree is to occupy in the 
garden will require consideration. For instance, in a large 
border running into a background of some kind such as a 
wall or a beech hedge—what our French friends would call 
a ‘*massif’’—it will be natural to select tall standards for 
the back portion and smaller ones for the front portion. 


The principal value of these notes lies in the fact that 
they represent more or less the accumulated experience of 
a number of growers. For my assistance I have had before 
me carefully compiled records of their observations from 
the following of my friends: Mr. G. Burch, Mr. W. Easlea, 
‘Mr. John Green, Mr. Courtney Page, the Rev. F. Page- 
Roberts, Mr. G. L. Paul, the Rev. R. Powley, Mr. W. D. 
Prior, Mr, J. T. Strange, Mr. A. Turner, Mrs. Weber, Mr. 
H. L. Wettern and Mr. C. C. Williamson, and to each of 
them I tender my thanks for their help and for the trouble 
they have taken in the matter. 


Large Flowered Varieties. 


CAPTAIN HAYWARD, H.P. (Bennett, 1898), belongs 
to the group of Hybrid Perpetuals headed hy Margottin's 
Triomphe de 1’Exposition, and is perhaps a seedling from 
that variety. As a standard it makes a particularly well 
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formed and evenly balanced head, of rather close branching 
habit; some of my friends call it too dense and compact. 
Nearly all the flowers come out at the same time, and 
twice in the year, once in early summer and again in autumn, 
the head is ablaze with its bright coloured, well formed 
blossoms, which are carried on stiff stalks, bolt upright. 
In between times and after the autumn flowering we get a 
few blooms, but not enough to be of much value. This 
Rose comes intv flower early; in the last season (1912), an 
abnormally early year, I noted its coming into bloom as early 
as 7-13th June. It had a high place, seventh, equal with 
Prince de Bulgarie, in the voting list, but I notice several of 
my friends are somewhat moderate in their enthusiasm. 
Mr. Prior would substitute Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau, 
and Mr. Page draws attention to the care required in 
pruning to obtain the best effect from Capt. Hayward and 
to avoid bare stems, in which Mr. Paul agrees with him. 


CAROLINE TESTOUT, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1890). 


A seedling this from Madame de Tartas and Lady Mary 
Fitzwilliam. Whether we admire its full round flowers indi- 
vidually or not, there can be little question that this is one 
of the very best standard Roses we have. Some of my friends 
call it the best Rose for this purpose, and if we consider 
its general adaptability to all gardens and most circum- 
$Stances, I am disposed to think that they are right. In the 
voting list Caroline Testout came out equal fifth with Madame 
Ravary, obtaining 21 votes, and I was only surprised its 
place was not higher. Its hardihood is beyond dispute, and 
grown as a standard it soon forms a good, well-branched and 
very symmetrical head, on which the bold pink blossoms 
are carried erect well atove the foliage, and they are pro- 
duced with tolerable frequency during the season. Mrs. 
Weber tells me an even better head is obtained by budding 
the climbing variety on a tall briar, and where the standard 
is to occupy an important position this is worth remembering. 
I am one of those who share with Mr. Page-Roberts and 
Mr. Williamson the opinion that with this Rose the enchant- 
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ment is obtained in the distant view, but for many positions 
in which we employ standards this is hardly a_ serious 
drawback, The Rose itself will do well on a standard of 
almost any ‘height, but carrying a big head, as it ultimately 
will do, it looks best in my opinion, and in that of most of 
my friends, as a full standard. 


Its strong points as a standard are its good habit and 
the bold carriage of its flowers and foliage, its showy colour, 
its generally healthy and hardy character, and freedom from 
disease. 


Its weak one is the heavy character of the individual 
flowers and the relatively few that come of a perfect shape. 


FRAU KARL DRUSCHKI, H.P. (Lambert, 1900). 


A seedling from Merveille de Lyon and Caroline Testout. 
This Rose shares with Lady Ashtown the honour of obtaining 
the greatest number of votes (26) in the list. It makes a 
good free head, carrying as a rule strong leathery dark 
green foliage, and holding ‘its finely shaped and_ con- 
spicuous pure white flowers well above the leaves. As a 
standard it makes a decidedly more branching and shapely 
head than might be expected from an inspection of a 
dwarf plant, and in my experience the tendency to produce 
those long autunmal growths which loll about the beds and 
are so trying to the eye is much less marked and often 
entirely absent when the plant is grown as a standard. At 
the same time the flowers are perhaps not quite so large 
as on the dwarf plant. But I find one or two of my friends 
refer to occasional long growths making it difficult to maintain 
a shapely head. Reasonable care in pruning, however, will 
generally correct this if it occurs. The Rose is decidedly 
subject to mildew, but Mrs. Weber notes a point that I 
have also observed: that this is much less troublesome on 
standards than on dwarfs. Most of my friends prefer it as 
a half standard, but my own preference is for a full standard, 
partly because I think it sets off the bold carriage of the 
flowers, but more particularly because I think the taller the 
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standard the less the mildew, The advantage of a halt 
standard is that when so grown we can more easily examine 
the perfectly formed flowers, and I can_ therefore quite 
understand those who prefer it in this form. 


Its strong points are its usually good habit and the erect 
carriage and perfect form and abundance of its flowers. Its 
weak ones its want of fragrance and liability to mildew. 


GUSTAY GRUNERWALD, H.T. (Lambert, 1903). 


The parentage of this Rose is generally given as Gross- 
herzogin Victoria Melita by lutea punicea, but Mr. Daniel 
informs me he has Herr Lambert’s direct authority for its 
derivation from Safrano by Caroline Testout. This Rose 
came out 16th in the voting list, receiving 18 votes. It is 
an excellent garden Rose, its only fault being a tendency of the 
full flowers to droop downwards. When grown on a standard 
this feature is not only less objectionable, but I incline to 
think it is less marked. As a standard its foliage is fair 
in quantity, but not specially distinctive, the young growths 
having a reddish tint. Its large carmine pink flowers have a 
yellowish centre, and the same colour may be noticed at the 
base of the petals. It soon forms a good head, in which 
the branches are well balanced, and which looks specially 
well in autumn, when the. flowers are produced with great 
freedom. They are also among the most fragrant of Roses. 
Most of my friends prefer it grown as a half standard, but it 
looks well also as a full standard; it is not much troubled 
with mildew. 


HUGH DICKSON, H.P. (Hugh Dickson, 1904). 


A seedling from Lord Bacon and Griiss an Teplitz. I ‘was 
rather surprised to find this Rose equal third with Madame Able 
Chatenay in the voting list, receiving 25 votes; and it is clear 
from my friends’ notes they hold high in estimation 
when grown in this manner. As with Frau Karl Druschki, the 
tendency to make unmanageable autumn growths is somewhat 
checked when on a standard, although not to so great an 
extent, and I have sometimes found it troublesome. The 
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plant generally makes a good head; its young foliage is very 

- beautiful, of a coppery red or claret colour, a character it no 
doubt inherits from its parent, Griiss an Teplitz, and there is 
plenty of it; the flowers are well formed, rounded in shape, 
but often very beautiful, and carried well above the leaves. 
The perfume is delightful, as good as that of Richmond—no 
mean praise—and the crimson colouring is distinct and good. 
My friends are about equally divided in their preference for it 
on a full or half standard, and I think we may say either will 
do. It is not mildew proof, neither is it specially troublesome 
in this respect. 


Mr. Paul finds the carriage of the blooms is better 
when the plant is not pruned very hard, and provided a good 
foundation has been laid by hard pruning the first year after 
planting, I agree with him. In this way it will give a big 
head. 

The flowers stand wet well and, considering how full 
they are, have an unexpected capacity for opening in autumn, 
which is an important point for a standard. Most of my 
friends regard it as a free bloomer, but I have a fancy, which 
is confirmed by Mr. Page’s observation, that as a standard it 
is rather more shy of flowering than as a dwarf. Its strong 
points are its good all-round character and its perfume; there 
is no specially weak one. 


JOSEPH HILL, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1903). 


This Rose received 17 votes, coming equal with Killarney 
at 18th in the voting list. I always think the special feature 
of Joseph Hill lies in its fine dark bronzy green foliage, which 
has a metallic lustre and quite a character of its own, lasting 
well on the plant. The tendency of the dwarf plant to push 
up a single strong shoot in its second growth is more or less 
repeated in the standard plant, with a result that it often 
produces a roughly fan-shaped head, a character that calls for 
‘special care in pruning, and causes a few of my friends to 
‘doubt its value as a standard. My own experience is, however, 
in its favour, as I have found it hardier and even better as a 
‘standard than as a dwarf, and I am pleased in this respect to 
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find myself supported by Mr. Page-Roberts and Mr. Strange. 
Most of us are in agreement in preferring it on a full standard; 
but Mr. Turner and Mr. Courtney Page would choose the halt 
standard form. As a rule its beautiful coppery yellow flowers 
are carried well on a standard, and it produces plenty of them 
in autumn as well as earlier. Its habit of growth enables one 
to pick flowers on longer stems than can be obtained from 
most standards. 


KILLARNEY, H.T. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1898). 


This Rose occupies the same position (18th) in the 
voting list as Joseph Hill. The young foliage is a lightish 
claret colour and looks well on the standard, seeing that it 
is fairly abundant and the plant soon forms a particularly 
well-shaped head. It has one great defect in its liability to 
attack from mildew, which needs constant watchfulness and 
persistent attention with the syringe or spray, and this 
defect causes some of my friends to question its value as a 
standard; but it makes such a good head, and its pale pink 
flowers are so beautiful, that it is well worth some trouble. 
The flowers are carried erect, but those of early summer 
require disbudding to obtain them in perfection. It may be 
grown either on a full or half standard. It is quite hardy, 
the stems ripen well and early, and but for the defect I 
have mentioned it is almost free from fault of any kind. 
A sport from this Rose, with an additional row or rows of 
petals, has recently been introduced under the rather ugly 
name of Double Pink Killarney. If it opens as well as its 
parent it should be an acquisition. 


LADY ASHTOWN, H.T. (A. Dickson & Sons, 1904). 


This Rose shared with Frau Karl Druschki the honour 
of heading the list of Roses recommended for standards, 
receiving 26 votes. I believe it to be one of the Mrs. W. J. 
Grant race, but do not know its parentage. It has a fine 
vigorous growth and the standard plants show a more 
compact and branching habit, and are rather less erect 
than when it is grown as a dwarf. Its finely pointed deep | 
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pink flowers are produced in quantity and over a long period, 
and their carriage on the plant sets them off well as a rule. 
It is capable of forming a large flower, and when it does so 
from much disbudding these are apt to hang their heads, but 
the buds and moderate sized flowers, which predominate, 
stand up well. I notice most of my friends prefer it as a half 
standard. The plant is rather prone to mildew, and therefore 
requires careful attention to keep it in good health. 


LA TOSCA, H.T. (Schwartz, 1900). 


A seedling from the H.T. Josephine Marot and the Tea 
Rose Luciole. This Rose came roth in the voting list, 
receiving, with several others, 20 votes. It is a first rate 
garden Rose of strong growth, with nice smooth stems, 
having very few thorns. As a standard it rapidly forms a 
large and well branched head. The flowers are a pale 
creamy blush tinted Rose, and are carried in long loose sprays ; 
they are produced with fair continuity and with special 
abundance in autumn. Most of my friends prefer it on a 
full standard, and this shows off the flowers to best advantage, 
because they are not carried erect or at all stiffly, but are 
slightly pendant. It is not much troubled with mildew. 


Mme. MELANIE SOUPERT, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1905). 


This Rose was much lower in the voting list than those 
that have gone before, receiving only eight votes, a lower 
place than I should myself have chosen for it. Its large leathery 
dark green and glossy foliage looks particularly well on a 
standard, and sets off its beautiful flowers to advantage. I 
have tried to describe their colour before, and will not attempt 
it again. At its best it is a glorious flower. No doubt 
“Mme. Mélanie Soupert has some defects as a standard, and 
I must mention them. The most serious is that the flowers 
are not all glorious, though I have had a larger proportion 
of good flowers from my one or two standards than from 
my much more numerous dwarfs. The numerous blossoms 
of the second or summer flowering are often wanting in 
character altogether, and there is perhaps too long an interval 
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between them—an interval more noticeable in the standard 
than the dwarf. There is perhaps, also, rather too great a 
distance between the leaves, a defect partly made up by 
their large size; and the plant is not a very long-lived one. 
I have had a standard of this variety since the autumn of 
1904, and it has made a fine big head and given me some 
beautiful flowers; but I see it is beginning to go back now, 
and I fear that unless the fresh soil I have given to it 
enables it to make a fresh start, I shall have to replace it 
next autumn. Mme. Mélanie Soupert has also a tendency 
to make one or two very strong shoots, which will throw 
the head out of balance, a tendency only to be rectified by 
special carein pruning; but this defect is not so pronounced 
as in Joseph Hill, and has caused me no serious difficulty. 
I agree with Mr. Prior that it is a Rose requiring generous 
treatment. We are, I believe, all at one in thinking it is 
best on a half standard. Two of my friends fear it is 
somewhat tender. I have found this defect in late planted 
bushes, but never in established plants. It is a Rose that 
usually ripens its wood rather early, particularly on a 
standard. Though not much troubled by mildew, it ‘is 
unfortunately readily susceptible to black spot. 


To sum up, its strong points are its fine growth, large 
foliage and glorious flowers; its weak ones, too few good 
flowers, its occasional short life and liability to black spot. 


MOLLY SHARMAN-CRAWFORD, Tea 
(A. Dickson & Sons, 1908). 


-This is one of the newest Roses on my list, and 
probably on that account it comes out low in the voting, 
but I gather that such of my friends as have tried it as a 
standard are pleased with it, and some (in which number I 
may include myself) enthusiastic. It very quickly makes a 
good head as a standard. Its foliage is a fine ruddy colour 
when young, and this tint is more or less preserved. for 
some time. Its flowers are quite charming, large and full, 
and produced in quantity from one end of the season to 
the other. They are well formed and nearly white, but have 
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a little cream colour with the faintest tinge of pale green.. 
It is customary to call them “ Eau-de-nil white,” but from 
my recollection of the time when I took an interest in ladies’ 
ball dresses, I should say the colour eau-de-nil has a 
considerable amount of blue in it, and this, I think, Molly 
Sharman-Crawford has not got. The contrast between the 
flowers and foliage is very effective and pleasing. The 
blossoms are carried very erect for a Tea Rose, and show 
themselves off well on a standard. One or two of my friends 
refer to this Rose as tender, but they do not tell me on what 
they have based this opinion, and though I grow a good 
many plants of this variety, it is quite contrary to my own 
experience. I do not think I have ever lost a plant in winter. 
I have found it quite hardy and satisfactory in every way, 
and should call it a Rose that anyone who can grow the 
modern Teas would find satisfactory. Mr. Prior thinks it is 
quite reliable, and that it has come to stay, and I am quite of 
his opinion. It will do well either as a half or a full 
standard, and I think the position in which it is placed 
should determine the height of standard to be selected. It 
is not free from mildew, but suffers very little from this. 
trouble. 


SUZANNE MARIE RODOCANACHI, H.P. (Lévéque, 1883). 


This Rose is one of the Victor Verdier race, and perhaps 
a seedling from that variety. Mons. Amat has observed 
that the Roses of this group approximate somewhat to the 
Hybrid Teas. The habit of the plant causes it to make 
a very fair head as a standard; if we indulge in criticism 
it is that the growth is perhaps rather too erect, but I have 
had fine broad heads on standards. The foliage is bright 
green, thick and decorative, and the colour of the flowers is 
decided and bright; it is a glowing rose colour. A very 
distinctive character of this Rose is the long sepals, deeply 
indented, which rise above the bud. The flowers are carried 
on stiff stalks bolt upright above the foliage, and require a 
great deal of attention in disbudding ; otherwise it is a hardy 
Rose which gives little trouble, and may be grown either 
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on a full or half standard, according to the position selected. 


Its showy point is its brilliant and decided colour, which 
makes the standard a conspicuous feature in the garden. 


Small Flowered Varieties.* 


GENERAL McARTHUR, H.T. (The E. G. Hill Co., 1905). 


For the value of this Rose as a standard I have to 
rely on the experience of my friends, and my own observa- 
tion in their gardens. Although I grow some twenty dwart 
plants of this variety, it was a failure on my light soil 
till I took it down to the wettest and heaviest part of my 
garden, where it receives a half shade. It received five 
votes in the voting list. Its habit as a standard is fairly 
vigorous and good, moderately branching, but a little stiff. 
Mr. Paul calls attention to its foliage, which is noteworthy. 
It has a blackish tinge in the green, joined with a bluish 
black shade, which pervades the whole plant. This blackish 
colour is of course only slight. The carriage of the flowers is 
excellent. The buds and young flowers are a very good 
scarlet crimson colour, bright and attractive, but the open 
flowers rather soon lose their shape and turn to a blue 
tinged crimson. Several of my friends are enthusiastic in 
its praise as a standard. Mr. Green calls it extra good; Mr. 
Turner very good; Mr. Easlea one of the very best; and 
Mr. Prior thinks it one of the finest plants in existence. 
On a soil that suits it the plant seems to be very free 
flowering and continuous and not to suffer from mildew. 
It is best grown as a medium or half standard. 


LADY HILLINGDON, Tea (Lowe & Shawyer, 1910). 


A seedling from Papa Gontier and Madame Hoste. 
This is a most attractive Rose not only for the beauty of 
its flowers, but also on account of the decorative effect of 
flower and foliage, which is well set off on a_ standard. 

*The expression ‘ small flowered ’’ is not a very good one. It would 
not be surprising often to find a flower on many of the plants in this 
section as large or larger than many of those in the large flowered selection, 


but the bulk of the flowers on plants in this section are relatively smaller 
than most of the flowers produced by Roses of the last section. 
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In this form it makes a good, much-branched head, the 
general habit of the stems being, as Mr. Burch has noticed, 
at first erect, and afterwards becoming more or less bent 
over as the flower gains weight. The Catalogue description 
of the colour—bright fawn yellow, suffused orange—expresses 
it as nearly as may be. The flowers are carried well, and 
though usually somewhat bent over, this is not objectionable 
on a standard. All my friends agree in its value as a 
standard, though a few are a little doubtful as to its hardi- 
ness. I have only grown it for two seasons, and for only 
“one as a standard, and must therefore write of this with 
reserve; but I have seen no indication of want of hardihood 
down to the present, and the plant certainly grows extremely 
well. Its stems are smooth and the young foliage is a 
beautiful ruby bronze, this tint being retained, though 
diminishing and merging into green while [the leaves last. 
The flowers are thin but a beautiful shape, with deep shell- 
shaped petals. It does not suffer much from mildew. The 
principal defect of this Rose is that in cold weather many ot 
the flowers—sometimes nearly half of them—are apt to come 
of a pale washed-out apricot, when much of their beauty and 
distinction is lost. Its strength lies in the grace and beauty 
of flower and foliage. It is best as a half standard, or even 
as a dwarf standard. 


LADY ROBERTS, Tea (Frank Cant & Co., 1902). 


This Rose is an apricot-coloured sport from Anna Olivier, 
which Rose it resembles in habit. It makes a showy 
spreading head, carrying a fair amount of glossy olive green 
foliage. The carriage of the flowers is good, and as a 
rule erect, but big flowers will sometimes droop, The 
blossoms are as a rule medium sized, having an apricot 
centre with coppery base to the petals, the edges becoming pale 
yellow, but the colour varies a good deal. I have long been 
fond of Lady Roberts in standard form, and think with Mr. 
Powley that it is the best way to grow this Rose, the flowers 
being borne well above the ground, free from damp and 
ground splashes. It is best as a half standard. It is not 
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much affected by mildew, but suffers sometimes from canker. 
Its strong point is its good habit as a standard plant, and 
the exceptional continuity of its flowers. 


Mme. ABEL CHATENAY, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1895). 

A seedling from Dr. Grill and Victor Verdier. This 
popular Rose is too well known to need description. Rather 
to my surprise, I have found it makes a good, well balanced 
head with comparatively little trouble, that is to say, it 1s 
easier to prune as a standard than as a dwarf. Mr. Easlea, 
however, points out that it needs care in its early stages, and 
the shoots should be tied out when necessary, otherwise it 
may. become too gaunt. Mr. Williamson has also noticed 
that it keeps a better shape as a standard than as a dwarf. 
The foliage is somewhat thin and sparse. The flowers are 
carried erect on long stalks and produced abundantly, At 
times it is rather liable to attack from mildew, while in some 
seasons and positions it suffers little from this trouble. The 
weak points of this Rose as a standard are its rather 
meagre foliage, and the difficulty of obtaining new growth from 
the old stems, which often leads to the plant being rather 
short-lived. Its strong ones are its fine decorative effect and 
generally vigorous growth, its wealth of shapely flowers 
early and late and good habit. It is good on a full standard. 


Mme. ANTOINE MARI, .Tea (Mari, 1902). 


This beautiful Rose makes a very branching and compact 
head, the branches spreading well all round. It carries fine 
dark green foliage, which is nearly evergreen, though almost 
crimson when it first starts into growth. The flowers are a 
pale rose, shaded white, of a very creamy appearance, and most 
delicate colouring; as Mr. Paul notes, they are not specially 
conspicuous, but combine with the whole plant to form a 
particularly good head, and produce a charming decorative 
effect. The carriage of the flowers is rather drooping, but 
not objectionably so, unless they get much rain upon them, 
when they are apt to be spoilt. It has good free growth and 
flowers well and continuously, is very hardy for its class, and 
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practically free from mildew. Its strength lies in the general 
attractiveness of flower, foliage and habit of growth. Its 
weakness perhaps is a tendency to produce rather too many 
weak side branches. 


Mme. JEAN DUPUY, Tea (Lambert, 1902). 


This Rose forms a splendid head as a standard; with 
very little trouble this becomes large and very bushy. The 
branches carry dark green brown-tinted foliage and plenty of 
it, which makes the plant handsome and highly decorative. 
The flowers are carried on fairly upright stems; they are very 
variable in colour, but generally a creamy yellow, edged Rose. 
Their effectiveness is much dependent on the weather; if it 
be fine they come very well, but if wet the outer petals 
become discoloured and rough. But even in wet weather 
the flowers of this Rose suffer much less on standards than 
on ground plants, and flowers may often be picked from 


standards when those on the dwarfs are hopelessly injured. | 


The flowers are generally of medium size, but occasionally 
large enough for exhibition. It is practically free from 
mildew and fungoid disease generally. Altogether it is a fine, 
hardy vigorous standard, and one of the more easily grown in 
this list. It is specially useful for its autumn flowers. My 
friends are about equally divided in their preference for 
growing this. Rose on a full or half standard; personally I 
prefer it in the latter form. I know of no weak points. 


Mme. LEON PAIN, H.T. (Guillot, 1904). 


A seedling from Caroline Testout by Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot. Fond as I am of this Rose I have only 
grown it as a dwarf, and must be guided by my friends for 
its character as a standard. It makes a bushy head carrying 
dark glossy green and decorative foliage. The flowers are 
a pale flesh colour, with an orange or pinkish fawn centre. 
They are carried erect, and accompanied by long blunt 
orange red buds, on sufficiently long stems to enhance the 
decorative effect of the flower. A great charm of the Rose 
lies in the combined effect of flowers, wood and foliage. I 
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think on the whole it is a fine weather Rose. In wet, such 
as we have had in the last summer, it seems to get dull. 
and lose much of its attractiveness; still, it will stand a 
moderate amount of rain. It is very little troubled with 
mildew, but one of my friends questions its hardiness as a 
standard. Though I am unable to speak as to this, I have 
never lost a plant as a dwarf. It should be grown as a 
half standard. 


Mme. RAVARY, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1899). 

This Rose in time makes a big expanded and much 
branched head. The size to which it can be grown is rather 
curious, having regard to its dwarf, stocky growth, but I think 
the explanation is to be found in the facility and regularity 
with which the growths are ripened, a feature which allows 
nearly all of them to be retained which the operator desires 
to keep when pruning. The foliage is dark green and 
glistening and carried in fair quantity. The flowers are 
yellow with pale orange centre in summer, but become paler 
in autumn ; they are produced freely and with fair continuity, 
are carried erect and look well on the plant. I have noticed 
that as a rule, while the individual flowers are better, 
they are not produced on such long stems on standards as 
from plants grown as dwarfs, and therefore for decoration 
the dwarfs are best, particularly as shortness of stalk is 
rather a failing in this Rose for decorative purposes. The 
foliage is not much subject to mildew, but is rather liable 
to black spot. We are, I think, all agreed that it is 
best grown as a half standard. It is sometimes a little 
troublesome to get the bud to unite satisfactorily with the 
stock, and if care is not taken the young shoot is rather 
easily blown out by the wind. 


MARIE YVAN HOUTTE, Tea (Ducher, 1871). 

From Madame de Tartas crossed with Madame Falcot. 
What a splendid Rose Madame de Tartas has been to the 
hybridist ! Cheshunt Hybrid, Madame Lambard, Caroline 
Testout, Jules Finger, and Anna Maria de Montravel, together 
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with Marie Van Houtte, are all its offspring, and all good 
hardy garden Roses, but of them all this is the most 
beautiful, and not the least satisfactory as a garden plant. 
As a standard it makes fine long shoots with spreading 
growth, which at times require attention to keep the plant 
in good shape. It bears dark green glossy foliage, which 
lasts well on the plant. Every shoot carries a flower bud. 
The flowers droop, it is true, but very gracefully; they are 
lemon yellow, with rose tinted edges to the petals, usually 
of medium size, but occasionally large enough for exhibi- 
tion. Some of my friends call it the best Tea Rose for a 
standard, and without going quite so far as this it must 
be admitted to be one of the best for this purpose. We 
nearly all prefer it as a full standard. It is free from 
mildew and other diseases. 


Mrs. ALFRED TATE, H.T. (8. McGredy & Son, 1909). 
Evidently few of my friends have yet tried this Rose as 
a standard, but it makes a good one. As a dwarf the 
growth is very upright, and this is noticeable in the standard 
form, but to a less degree. The foliage is fairly plentiful 
and of a bronzy green colour, while the erect habit of the 
‘plant causes the flowers to be carried well above and free 
from the leaves. The flowers are thin or semi-double, and 
therefore open quickly, and being freely produced and very 
distinct in colour, the plant makes a showy head. The 
colour is described as coppery salmon, shaded fawn. If I 
were trying to reproduce the colour I should take a reddish 
pink and add a fair amount of yellow to it. It is a colour 
not far removed from that of Irish Elegance, with which it 
blends particularly well, and consequently lights up well at 
night. The plant is somewhat liable to mildew, so needs 
attention and watchfulness. It looks well on a full standard. 


Mrs. HERBERT STEVENS, Tea (S. McGredy & Son, 1910). 

This Rose has a very branching growth, and makes a 
good bushy head as a standard. To myself and some of 
my friends the foliage appears rather small and scanty, but 
others have referred to it as good dark foliage. It is 
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always in flower throughout the season, and the blossoms 
_ are a nearly pure white (some notice a fawn and peach 
shading which I have not observed), and are a very beautiful 
Shape, usually rather thin, and particularly elegant. It 
seems to me one of the most beautiful decorative Roses we 
have had for a long time, and therefore is very attractive 
in a conspicuous position such as is given on a well-grown 
standard. I am afraid it is rather bad in respect to 
mildew. It may be grown either as a half or full standard, 
according to the position selected. 


PRINCE DE BULGARIE, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1902). 


This Rose came out high in the voting list, having 21 
supporters, and being placed 7th equal with Capt. Hayward. 
I notice my friends are either appreciative or somewhat. 
indifferent in their estimate of its value as a standard, and 
perhaps this may be explained by a remark of Mr. Paul’s 
to the effect that it requires a favoured spot. I can fully 
endorse this from my own experience. Some years ago I 
moved a batch of some 20 plants to a shady position, 
hoping to get an improved colour; but the result was quite 
otherwise, and they were quite unsatisfactory till I moved 
them back to a sunny bank. I think it is a Rose that 
must have sun, and this should be remembered in planting. 
It is a vigorous grower and makes a good head as a 
standard, has bright, glossy and abundant foliage and plenty 
of flowers, generally carried erect, but perhaps there are 
too few during some part of the summer. The colour is 
variable, but at its best it is very beautiful, being a pale 
flesh with an apricot centre. It is sometimes attacked by 
mildew, but usually fairly free in this respect. It may be 
grown either as a full or half standard. 


Semi-Climbing Varieties. 
GRUSS AN TEPLITZ, H.T. (Geschwind, 1897). 


Mr. A. W. Paul has given us an account of the origin of 
this useful Rose. A seedling from Sir J. Paxton and Fellenberg 
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was crossed with Papa Gontier, and the progeny of this union 
being crossed with Gloire des Rosomanes produced Griiss an 
Teplitz. This Rose has very strong and vigorous growth, 
rapidly making a huge head as a standard. Some of my 
friends think it grows almost too large, but this is not. so if 
it is planted in a suitable position; but it must also be 
properly looked after at pruning time, keeping the head well 
opened and tying out the growths when necessary, and above 
all the plant must be securely staked. If these requirements 
are attended to it makes a most decorative and effective 
object throughout the season. Its foliage is as beautiful as 
that of any Rose in our gardens, the browny claret colour of 
the young growths being preserved a long time, and the 
flowers, which are a bright crimson colour, produced in 
clusters, continuing over most of the Rose year. It is nota - 
Rose to prune too severely after the first season from planting, 
but it is generally well to cut back a few stems so as to obtain 
fresh growth, otherwise thinning rather than pruning should 
be aimed at. It is free from mildew, and generally best 
as a tall standard if the staking difficulty can be provided for. 


GUSTAVE REGIS, H.T. (Pernet-Ducher, 1890). 


This Rose usually makes a fine large specimen head, and 
when it does well is a grand, showy standard. I say usually 
because, as Mr. Burch notes, it is somewhat erratic, and, 
therefore, Mr. Paul calls it a fine standard “if you can get it.”’ 
Usually one can do so, but the shoots at times have a 
knack of dying back without any apparent reason, especially 
when they begin to age. It is useless trying to grow it 
as a compact head by hard pruning. To get its flowers 
in quantity, which is what we want, it must be treated 
rather like a noisette Rose, and thinned rather than pruned. 
Still it does not often behave badly, and is well worth 
growing. It carries a beautiful and most decorative 
flower, with unusually long pointed buds, nankeen yellow in 
colour, opening to prettily shaped blossoms while young, 
-but being without many petals they do not last long 
when once open. They are carried in small bunches, 
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generally of about three flowers, and look well on the plant. 
The foliage does not suffer much from mildew, and this Rose. 
is best suited for growing on a full standard. 


J. B. CLARK, H.T. (Hugh Dickson, 1905). 


Curiously enough this Rose has the same parentage 
as Hugh Dickson, viz., Lord Bacon and Griss an Teplitz. 
There are few Roses in which the different character of 
growth in the plant when grown as dwarf and in standard 
form is so extraordinary as this. The dwarf plant (Heaven 
save the mark!) with me sends up shoots 8-12-ft. high, 
and is useless except for pegging down, but in the standard 
the growth is much more restrained and quite manageable, and 
I have found the plant decidedly more free flowering in 
standard form. As a standard it makes a magnificent head 
a yard or more through, well balanced all round, with 
grand leathery foliage, and, covered with its brilliant crimson 
flowers all the season, forms a cheerful and conspicuous object 
in the garden. The blossoms are (except occasionally) rather 
coarse, and are best seen from a distance, but when this is 
arranged for it makes a grand ‘decorative plant and produces 
an imposing effect. For this special purpose I know no Rose 
at all like it. Grass an Teplitz is nearest to it, but the 
flowers are catried more erect, and it is less straggling and 
more compact in the head than Griss an Teplitz. I think 
it best as a half standard, but a full standard may be 
employed if sufficient preparation for staking is made, 
It does not suffer much from mildew, but is rather liable 
to black spot. 


LADY WATERLOW, H.T. (Nabonnand, 1903). 


This is a seedling from La France de ’89. It makes a 
grand standard, and is not nearly so much grown in this form 
-as it might be. It carries lovely light green foliage, which 
is not only distinct from that of every other Rose, but, 
-as a French paper recently said of it, immune from 
. disease whether white or red, but I should add, un- 
.fortunately, not from the black one.. It is extremely 
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hardy, and carries twice, and often three times in the year 
quantities of most lovely pale salmon pink flowers, nearly 
single, with large petals held well up above the foliage. The 
bright cherry coloured buds are very pleasing. Its first 
flowering comes early; this year mine began to flower on the 


29th May. It makes a very fine head, and should be budded 
on a full standard. | = 


MADAME ALFRED CARRIERE, H.N. (Schwartz, 1879). 


Here is another Rose with distinct foliage and a free 
habit. Few who know it only as a climbing wall or bush 
Rose would consider it amenable to treatment as a standard, 
but when so employed and properly treated it is a most 
beautiful and satisfactory plant, and more free in flowering 
than when grown as a bush. The flowers are white, with the 
least tinge of blush about the centre; they possess a very 
sweet perfume of their own, and are carried fairly well. It 
should be grown on a full or even a tall standard, but 
very strongly staked, as it makes a large head, and must 
be thinned rather than. pruned, or the result will be 
unsatisfactory. Pruning should be limited merely to a little 
clipping into shape, but care must be taken throughout 
the season to encourage young growth as much as possible, 
specially that breaking from the base of the head. One of 
my friends says its strong point is, in addition to the size 
of the head, ‘‘everything good about a Rose,” and I know 
well what he means, for I think those to whom it appeals 
have a special affection for this most artistic flower. It 
suffers from mildew occasionally, but not badly. 


WILLIAM ALLEN RICHARDSON, N. (Ducher, 41878). 


This Rose came out equal with Griiss an Teplitz at 
the 15th place in the voting list, receiving 19 votes. It 
makes a very big head, carrying dark shining green foliage, 
small in size but plentiful and good. Its wonderful deep 
orange yellow flowers are still unbeaten in colouring, though 
we must look elsewhere for beauty of form; they are 
produced in quantity, a good standard head being 
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furnished with hundreds of blooms, and the flowers appear 
twice in the year. Its weakness is that the colour of the 
flowers varies and is sometimes very poor, the stems are 
rather brittle and apt to break during the winter, and 
whether from this reason or its wonderful freedom of 
flowering the plant is not, in my experience, very long- 
lived as a standard. It is best grown as a full standard. 
It suffers somewhat from mildew, but this is easily kept in 
check on this plant. Its strong points are its wonderful 
colour, its free branching and big head, and the fact that it 
is on the whole easily managed as a standard. 
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Growing Roses Under Glass. 


By WALTER EASLBA. 


The National Rose Society have, I think, made a very 
wise departure in the proposed Spring Show, and one that 
will, I feel sure, meet with the approval of all Rosarians who 
can appreciate the advantages of this new venture. I hope 
for the sake of all concerned the date will in future be fixed 
in the Autumn, in order that exhibitors may have ample 
time to make their arrangements.* 


The undoubted stimulus given to the indoor culture of 
the Rose by the grand displays at the International Horti- 
cultural Exhibition at Chelsea last year will find an echo in 
the coming Spring Show, and it is to be hoped that it will 
prove a very great success. 


To some membeis of our Society a few cultural hints 
may be acceptable, and it is to aid such that these notes 
have, at the suggestion of the Editor, been written. The 
late Charles Gater, who was for many years chief Rose 
foreman for Messrs. Paul & Son, Cheshunt, and who 
perhaps produced, with his brother William, who occupied 
a similar position at Mr. Charles Turner’s Nursery at 
_ Slough, the largest specimens of pot Roses ever seen, once 
said to me that he believed that if a man could grow a pot 
Rose perfectly he could grow anything. Ido not say this to 
discourage any amateur, but rather to show them that skill 
and close observance of detail are necessary to success. In 
the first place one must possess or procure established 
plants. Although I noticed recently in one of our gardening 
papers that a correspondent was advised to pot up his own 
plants of a certain Rose in order that he might be able to 
exhibit at the National Rose Society’s Spring Show this year. 

* The Spring Show in 1914 will be held on April 16th.—Ed. 
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I shall have something to say on this matter later, but 
I would impress on my readers the desirability of the 
starting with established plants. 


The Rose House.— Now as regards the structure in which 
to grow the Roses. I do not for a moment suppose that any 
reader will feel inclined to put up new houses solely with the 
view of competing at one of the Society’s Spring Exhibitions, 
but if there be a choice let the one selected for the Roses be 
of the span roof type, running north and south. It should 
have side as well as top ventilation, and the latter on both 
the east and west sides. Roller blinds should also be avail- 
able. This I consider very important, for in April we often 
have a few very hot days that will unduly hasten the 
development of the blooms, which, unless we are able to 
shade, may perhaps be over by the time of the Show. It is 
a capital plan to have the roof of the house in movable 
sections, so that one may remove the glass roof in hot 
weather and use the canvas shading instead. Artificial heat 
will be needed, not so much to force on the plants as to 
allow of a little heat being applied should the weather be 
dull and cold for any lengthened period. As the Show is 
likely to be fixed for some date between the middle of 
April and the beginning of May, little artificial heat will be 
required if the plants are started in January as they should 
be. Usually it takes from twelve to fourteen weeks from 
the pruning to the blossoming, when the plants are 
growing in a heated structure with a temperature of about 
40 to 45 degrees by night and about 50 degrees by day to 
Start with, increasing this five or six degrees as growth 
develops, so that the time to prune for such a house would 
be towards the end of January. It may be, however, that 
some readers may only possess a cold or unheated house, 
in which case I would suggest pruning early in the New 
Year. 

Heating and Yentilation.—The Rose is rather a jealous 
flower, and greatly resents being grown under glass with other 
subjects. Of course it is done, and very successfully by some 
gardeners, but whenever possible let the Rose have the house 
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to herself. We are thus enabled to regulate the atmosphere 
more successfully, Mildew and red spider are two terrible foes 
to contend with, The former is engendered mainly by cold 
draughts and a very damp atmosphere, and the latter by 
a too dry atmosphere. How to strike the happy medium 
is one of the tests of the grower’s skill. Personally, I 
much prefer the almost natural method of growing Roses 
under glass. That is to say, by giving the plants abundance 
of air from the commencement so as to favour fine sturdy 
foliage which is practically immune from mildew. Even if 
one intends using artificial heat later it is best to start very 
steadily at first, affording plenty of air on mild days until 
the new growths are fairly well advanced and the roots 
are active. In the growing of Roses under glass one should 
endeavour to copy as far as possible the climatic conditions 
that would prevail in the open ground, say from March, 
pruning time, until the end of June, the blossoming period. 
This, of course, is difficult owing to our many sunless 
springs, but we can do much to imitate natural conditions. 
It is a distinct advantage to pot Roses if bottom heat can 
‘be given. I do not mean a violent heat such as a fresh 
manure bed would impart, but just a mild warmth to 
encourage root action. A bed of leaves mixed with, manure 
makes a very excellent medium for this purpose; or if 
there be hot-water pipes running beneath the staging the 
‘same purpose is effected. I would prefer to have a pit in 
the greenhouse in which some mild fermenting material 
could be placed to stand the plants upon after pruning, and 
one would soon see its influence in the starting growths. 
‘This would be all the artificial heat required for a long 
time unless the weather should be very severe. 


Potting.—Perhaps for the assistance of the novice it may 
‘be advisable to briefly relate the methods of cultivation advised 
from the pruning to the blossoming. Having procured the 
established plants, turn them carefully out of their pots, and 
see that the drainage is not clogged with soil. Then give 
the plants a top dressing unless they were repotted last 
summer or autumn, which would be the correct method to 
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adopt. I am, however, assuming some of my readers have 
had to purchase plants. Remove about an inch of the 
surface soil by prodding with a pointed stick, then replace 
this with a compost consisting of good fibrous loam and 
some well rotted cow manure well broken up, and in equal 
quantities. A handful of bone meal per plant well mixed 
with the compost will be an advantage supposing the 
plants to be the ordinary ones sold by nurserymen. I 
much prefer the soil being mixed with the manure, bone 
meal etc., twelve months before it is wanted, as I shall 
afterwards direct. But in the case of newly-purchased 
plants we have to take them as we find them, and they 
are not as a rule abounding in rich soil. If the plants 
are very dry, before any top dressing is applied it will be 
well to water them; otherwise, it is best that the plants 
be kept on the dry side until new growths are about an 
inch in length 


Pruning should be very much on the lines of pruning 
outdoor Roses. If they are to be grown for decoration, 
moderate pruning of the ripened wood will be best, but 
if for quality of blossom then severe pruning must be 
adopted. As soon as the plants are pruned, tie them out to 
form a shapely plant. For this purpose a string should 
be placed beneath the rim of the pot and then twisted, 
bast or raffia attached to the shoots so that they may be 
gently drawn outwards, the bast being attached to the 
String to keep the shoots in their places, Later on the 
best of the new growths should each be secured to a small 
stick so that a well balanced specimen may be obtained— 
usually of a pyramidal form. The tying out to small sticks 
achieves the double purpose of forming a shapely plant and 
also of providing the foliage with ample space for develop- 
ment. The more air and light the foliage can obtain, the 
healthier it will be. 


Watering is a very important detail. Perhaps more 
Roses grown indoors are ruined by over watering than 
from any other cause. When water is applied let it be 
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copiously, and do not imagine when the surface soil looks 
dry the plants always need water. After the first good 
soaking it is well to tap the pots with a thick stick, and 
only when it gives off a clear, bell-like sound is water 
needed. During the early stages of growth the syringe 
will supply nearly all the moisture required. It is well to 
syringe on fine mornings about ten a.m., but not later. 
Just a fine spraying over like an April shower with 
water of the same temperature as the house. Liquid 
manure may be given with advantage as soon as the 
flower buds are about the size of peas. Once a week at 
first then twice a week until colour is seen in buds. 
Liquid manure made from cow manure and soot is as 
good as anything and it should be diluted with water 
until it is the colour of pale ale. Guano water is good 
but should be cautiously used. Ichthenic Guano is 
excellent, but here again it must not be overdone. To 
obtain the huge blooms we see at our Spring Shows 
chemicals enter largely into the culture, but the novice 
must feel his way before using them. No doubt some 
are good when discreetly used. A plant must possess 
abundance of roots before resorting to these, and even 
then doses too strong may often spoil all that has been 
previously done. 


Mildew must be diligently suppressed, for it is almost 
certain to appear. It is a good plan to paint the hot water 
pipes with sulphur blended with skim milk, but one need 
not fear mildew if Campbell’s Vaporisers are used. They 
are very simple. Sulphur is vaporised so that a dew settles 
on every part of the plant, and for the time being mildew 
vanishes to appear again on the young foliage. 


Red Spider can be kept down by syringing beneath the 
foliage. It is a terrible foe and must be kept at bay. 
When it is present the foliage presents a dry, rusty 
appearance and the spiders may be seen with a magnifying 
glass upon the underside of the leaves. 
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Ventilation.—As the plants near perfection they may be 
placed in a house with a north aspect, and will last there in 
good condition better than in the growing structure. It is 
during the last few days preceding the show that the skill of the 
grower will be sorely taxed, and it is well to remember that 
a pot Rose is far more beautiful when coming into bloom 
than when somewhat passé. As regards ventilation I may 
perhaps utter a word of warning to the novice. He is very 
apt to rush open the ventilators on a sunny morning when 
the sun is shining brightly, but, alas! the wind may be in 
the east and bitterly cold. In such circumstances it is well 
to keep the fire low early and give a little air on the top 
ventilators on the west side, with a gentle spraying about 
the house. I hope for many reasons this first Spring Show 
of the N.R.S. will be a success so that it may be repeated. 
One reason is that it may not be possible for some 
members to commence this year; they may, however, be 
anticipating doing so the following year. I would point out 
that it is not now too late to pot up plants for another 
season. ; 


Plants from the Open Ground.—If anything hinders the 
extensive culture of Roses in pots more than another it is their 
initial expense, both in cost of plants and carriage. To be a 
success the plants should be in 7-in. or 8-in. pots. But the 
amateur can pot up his own, and such plants grown in the 
open ground one season are really superior to those produced 
from grafted plants and grown under glass. Their roots are 
more powerful, and it is these powerful roots that spell success 
in this particular culture. October is the best time 
to pot up the plants, but if weather keeps open it may 
be carried out now. Select bushy, sturdy well ripened 
plants on the briar stock and pot them in 8-in. pots. The. 
roots should be cut back to five or six inches in length and 
the tops shortened to about twelve inches, at the same time 
removing any soft pithy wood. Be careful to pot very 
firmly. A good compost consists of good fibrous loam two 
parts, well rotted manure one part, and some burnt garden 
refuse if available, say about a peck of this to two bushels 
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of compost. I knew an old grower who used to make a 
stack of fresh cut sod from a meadow, placing alternate 
layers of this loam and one year old night soil—allowing 
this heap to stand a year before using it. The grand blooms 
he used to produce spoke volumes in favour for this method 
of obtaining a rich compost. 


Having potted the plants place them in the open, but 
sheltered from north and east winds, plunging the pots over 
their rims in ashes. Here the plants should remain until May, 
protecting them with bracken if a severe frost should occur. 
Prune them at the same time as the outdoor Roses, then when 
all danger of spring frosts are past place the pots in a sunny 
spot at a distance of about two feet apart each way—the 
pots being plunged up to their rims but not over them. 
The plants will need watching carefully so that they do not 
suffer from want of water. They will blossom here, yielding 
grand flowers. After the first blooming keep all flower buds 
removed, and tie out-growths to small sticks in order to shapen 
the plants. In October they can be top dressed and placed in 
cold pits where they will be available to the force when desired. 
Rambler Roses treated in this way make fine specimens 
in two years, although in their case they would be all! the 
better if grown in a vinery during the summer following the 
potting. 


Planting out Roses under Glass.—I am afraid I am 
exceeding the space the Editor has given me, but I should like 
to say a word regarding the planting out of Roses under glass. 
In my opinion we shall see this system largely adopted in the 
very near future. When it is remembered that Roses may be 
had in bloom in May in very cheaply constructed houses what 
is to prevent many lovers of the Rose from having their indoor 
Rose garden? Many of the superb blooms seen at the Temple 
Show are produced from what are known as skeleton houses, 
that is, glass lights are erected upon wooden uprights in a very 
crude manner. The Roses may be already established in the 
beds one or two years previously. Little or no artificial heat 
is required, and instead of boarded sides oiled canvas is used. 
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Some growers have just one row of pipes down the centre of 
each structure and a number of these span-roofed skeleton 
houses may be placed together. Near where I write from 
there are quantities of these houses, and, as I say, I 
expect to find them very soon in every large establishment. 
If a gardener can produce fine long stemmed Roses for 
the use of his employers during the London season it goes 
without saying that gardener will be sure to give satisfaction. 
There are many splendid varieties suitable for this mode 
of culture to obtain early Rose blooms. Although these 
notes are written primarily to assist would-be exhibitors 
at the National Rose Society’s April or May Shows, some 
readers may like to know something of the best methods. 
to adopt in order to obtain very early blooms. 


Forcing Roses.—I am very pleased to be able to give the 
experiences of perhaps the cleverest grower of indoor Roses 
in the country. I refer to Mr. George Beckwith, of Hoddesdon. 
Mr, Beckwith has been entrusted with the growing of quite 
a number of novelties from the leading raisers at home and 
abroad, and no greater proof would be needed as to his 
efficiency. Mr. Beckwith says:—‘ First we prepare a heap of 
soil twelve months in advance. It consists of 500 loads of 
yellow fibrous loam, 100 loads of horse and cow manure 
laid together in layers, to which we add one layer of burnt 
garden refuse. This mixture is allowed to stand twelve 
months. In July, when the blooms on the pot plants inside 
are worthless, all the plants are put outside, and about the 
middle of August they are shaken out and repotted in the 
new soil, and are placed outside in beds. In the middle 
of October all the early sorts are put in the houses and a 
fortnight after they are pruned and started into growth, 
and they are in flower by Christmas. From starting until 
they finish blooming for the first time, they receive no 
manure other than what is in the soil, but directly they 
start again they are given a top dressing of half soil and 
half Clay's Fertiliser; a good handful to each eight inch 
pot. They receive the same treatment after starting 
the third time. No other stimulants are given.’’ The 
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varieties Mr. Beckwith finds best for early work are 
‘‘ Niphetos, Bridesmaid, Lady Roberts, Richmond, and Liberty, 
followed by Mrs. Aaron Ward, Mme. Hoste, Sunburst, 
Souvr. de G. Prat, Arthur R. Goodwin, Lieutenant Chauré, 
and My Maryland. These are followed again by Duchess 
of Wellington, Lena, Mrs. H. Stevens, Mrs. E. J. Holland, 
Lady Pirrie, and Rose Queen. After this any sort will 
come good.” Mr. Beckwith finds “twenty-fours’”’ the best 
size pot to use, although he sometimes employs ‘ twelves ” 
when the plants become too large. These experiences from a 
grower of several hundred thousand plants cannot fail to be 
helpful. Mr. Beckwith informs me that Sunburst is a first- 
rate variety, and he cannot obtain enough for the demand. 
Even the Parisians take large quantities from Mr. Beckwith. 


One variety I think should be largely grown and that is 
Mrs. George Shawyer. It is making quite a mild sensation 
_among florists in America, and possibly Mrs. E. Alford will be 
another high-class variety for the purpose. In the official 
catalogue of the Nationai Rose Society will be found a list of 
suitable varieties for pot culture, and this, with those named 
above, will be an ample selection. In conclusion, I would 
suggest that a small house be placed available wherein one 
could carry out hybridising and raising of seedlings. This 
would work well with the main pot Rose collection, as one is 
often at a loss to find flowers to yield pollen, and there are 
generally spare blossoms upon the exhibition plants. 
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Helpful Hints on Spraying. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President, N.R.S. 


The Editor has asked me to give a few notes on the care 
and use of sprayers. Though most of my spraying has been 
done with either the Abol Syringe or Jeyes’ Horticulturai 
Sprayer, many of the remarks I have to make will apply with 
equal force to other appliances, such as any of the many 
forms of high-pressure hand-canister or the more elaborate 
knapsack sprayers. 


The Abol Syringe has the merit of extreme simplicity. 
Having a small bore of one inch diameter, it gives a very 
forcible spray, with far less exertion than would be required 
with a more capacious syringe of larger diameter. The nozzle 
is fitted with a ball-valve intake to facilitate the filling of the 
syringe; it is easy to clean, and produces a fine spray. I find 
the Abol Syringe very useful in the house or for spraying a few 
plants ; but where many plants have to be treated, the constant 
dipping into the bucket becomes somewhat irksome. 


Jeyes’ sprayer is a combination of hand-syringe and knap- 
sack. The self-filling syringe is fed from the reservior on the 
shouiders through a flexible tube, so that it can be worked 
continuously till the contents of the three-gallon reservoir are 
exhausted. Both the intake-valve in the handle and the 
output-valve at the further end of the syringe are simple metal 
ball-valves. The syringe is provided with a 2-ft. tubular 
extension, which is bent at an angle near the nozzle. This 
extension gives a much greater ‘‘reach”’ to the operator and 
obviates the necessity of stooping; the bend enables the leaves 
to be sprayed readily from all sides and even from underneath. 
Just behind the nozzle is inserted a gauze strainer to 
intercept solid particles which might block the narrow 
orifice. The nozzle produces a very fine spray. 
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CARE OF THE SPRAYER. 


Any appliance which has been in use during the 
‘previous season should be thoroughly overhauled before 
the end of the winter. Many spray-fluids, particularly 
those compounded with soft soap, leave behind them a 
sticky deposit; this may cause the valves to stick and thus 
to fail in action; or it may even block the gauze strainer or 
the nozzle orifice. This sticky material can be easily 
removed by the application of a little petrol or paraffin. 
Look to the leather washers that they fit and are in good 
condition. See that the plunger is packed sufficiently to 
prevent the fluid passing backwards between it and the 
barrel of the syringe; if necessary add a few strands of 
cotton to the packing. Some syringes have their plungers 
fitted with a convenient screw and adjustment, which gets 
over this difficulty of packing; it is a pity that neither of 
the two appliances mentioned have this convenience. 


See that the flexible tube is in good condition; a new 
piece can be purchased for a few pence. 


After each bout of spraying run a little clean water 
through the appliance; then slightly loosen all the joints, to 
allow the leather washers to expand naturally before the 
next using; this will greatly increase their life and effec- 
tiveness. 


If at any time the spray does not work well, examine 
the nozzle, the gauze strainer, the valves and the plunger, 
and if necessary cleanse with a little petrol or paraffin. 


THE RourInE oF SPRAYING. 


The first spraying should be done soon after the 
pruning—before the leaf-buds break. For this early appli- 
cation one may use a much stronger spray-fluid than would 
be safe after the foliage is formed. Even Bordeaux Mixture 
might now be used, though at a later date its application 
would be disastrous. This early spraying will probably 
destroy many dormant spores of fungi, and thus ward off 
subsequent attacks of disease. 
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Throughout the season, spray at intervals of a week 
or ten days. I have used largely Jeyes’' Summer Wash and 
Abol, and have found either very satisfactory for green fly 
or mildew. Mo-effic and V2K are also well spoken of, but 
I have not had much experience with them myself. 


To those who prefer to make their own wash, I would 
recommend Carbolic Soft Soap or Cyllin Soft Soap, at the 
strength of 1 oz. to the gallon. Potassium Sulphide is a good 
fungicide if fresh. Tobacco wash will destroy many of the 
insect pests, but it is not cheap. 


Do the spraying systematically and thoroughly. Go up 
one side of a row and down the other. Turn the spray on to 
each plant from every aspect, from right to left, from back to 
front, from above and below, and even from the centre of the 
bush outwards, so that no portion of the leaves or stems can 
escape the spray. No harm will be done by using plenty of 
the spray, if it is a safe one to use at all. I entirely 
disagree with those who advocate a light spraying, which 
leaves only a dew-like deposit on the plant. This will never 
kill green fly and will not be effective with mildew. The spray 
should be applied with considerable force, To obtain extra 
force- and to save one’s arms, it will sometimes be found 
useful to press the handle of the syringe against the chest, and 
grasping the barrel of the syringe with both hands, to draw 
it forcibly towards one. 


If rain follows closely on one’s spraying, repeat the 
process as soon as possible. 


DONT’S. 
Don’t spray in hot sunshine, or scorching will result. 


Don’t spray late in the evening when the atmosphere 
is dry and the sky cloudless. Under such conditions the 
evaporation may produce such a chilling that tender shoots 
and buds will be nipped as by frost. The composition of 
the spray is often blamed for such a misfortune, when 
even pure water would have been just as disastrous. 
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Don’t spray carelessly over opening blooms that you 
may want for exhibition. 


Don’r leave any spray-fluid in the appliance when you 
have finished. If any is left in the reservoir, pour it into 
another receptacle and run some plain water through the 
apparatus. This is particularly essential after using a 
copper or acid spray. 


Don’t blame the appliance for not working well if you 
have not kept it clean. 


Don’t expect a single application of any form of ‘‘ wash” 
miraculously to clear your garden of all pests for the whole 
season. 
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Our National Rose Garden. 


By GEORGE GORDON, V.M.H., Vice-President N.R.S. 


_ Possibly a reference to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew 
as a national Rose garden may be regarded by not a few as an 
incidence of figurative style rather than as a suggestion of a plain 
statement of fact; it is not, however, a point about which we 
need trouble ourselves overmuch at the present time, for so far 
as I am aware no one has ventured to suggest a title so 
foreign to our great botanical establishment as that which 
forms the heading to these brief notes. Yet there can be no 
question that the Kew authorities have during the past quarter 
of a century rendered splendid service in the cause of the Rose 
as a garden flower as well as giving full attention to the many 
interesting species that have found a home within the boundaries 
of the gardens. All the sections that are of special merit for 
the production of colour effects in the garden’ have been 
grown extensively and with much success during the period 
mentioned, and the various methods by which they can be the 
most successfully cultivated have been demonstrated in a 
manner that is beyond praise, to the tens of thousands of 
flower lovers who visit the gardens annually. The Kew 
authorities were among the first to give object lessons on the 
correct way of utilising Roses for bedding purposes, it being 
now many years since beds of Roses were to be seen in the 
gardens, each filled with one variety only, and that remarkable 
for freedom and continuity of flowering. ‘They were the first 
to demonstrate the method of arrangement by which the 
rambling Roses and some other sections of vigorous habit 
appear to the greatest advantage, by the creation of the rambling 
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Rose garden, and of great value are the object lessons in the 
cultivation of strong growing Roses under the pegging down 
system, the selection of varieties for furnishing pergolas, and 
in the use of rambling Roses at the waterside. In no other public 
garden in the United Kingdom are Roses grown on so compre- 
hensive a scale, and nowhere are they grown with a greater 
degree of success, notwithstanding the fact that the atmospheric 
and soil conditions are not favourable to the fragrant flowers 
that are so well cared for by the National Rose Society. 


All the more distinct and useful methods of cultivating 
Roses are admirably represented, and the visitors have 
consequently opportunities for studying at ‘their leisure, and 
under the most favourable conditions, those methods in which 
they are specially interested. It matters not whether they be 
concerned with the arrangement of beds and borders with Roses 
of dwarf growth, the furnishing of arches, pergolas or pillars, 
the planting of lawn groups or the formation of a rambling 
Rose garden, they have no difficulty in finding examples that 
will be of assistance to them in maturing their plans. Not 
only do visitors have opportunities of seeing the various 
methods carried out in accordance with the most advanced 
views that obtain in connection with the cultivation of Roses 
for beautifying the garden, but they see also the varieties that 
have justified their being regarded as the best for the various 
purposes. | 


The bedding Roses contiguous to the Palm House form a 
delightful feature that is much appreciated by visitors. There 
are considerable breadths of closely shaven turf at either end of 
the Palm House, and there are numerous beds alongside the 
semi-circular walk on the outer side of the geometric scheme 
on the south side of the structure. The largest of the two 
breadths of turf which form settings to the Rose beds is at 
the south end, and here the beds are so numerous as to 
produce the most charming effect from the end of June until 
October. This area has been enlarged, and the style of 
planting altered two or three times during the past twelve 
years or so. The present arrangement is good, but per- 
sonally I preferred that made some six or seven years ago. 
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The beds alongside the walk were then furnished alternately 
with standards and dwarfs, and at the back there were 
two spacious beds in which dwarfs and standards were 
grown in association. At the present time the whole of the 
beds are furnished with dwarf plants, and as in the season 
of flowering the eye ranges over the great masses of bloom, 
the area has a_ suggestion of flatness, although not 
sufficient to interfere with the enjoyment of the beautiful 
scene. Here are glorious beds of Caroline Testout, Madame 
Abel Chatenay, Lady Ashtown, Mrs. Aaron Ward, Rayon 
d’Or, and other well-known favourite bedding Roses. 


At the other end of the Palm House the beds of standard 
Roses have been retained, and here are immensely attractive 
groups of such varieties as the brilliant crimson Hugh Dickson, 
which has no superior in its colour for culture as a standard; 
other beds being at the zenith of the season huge bouquets 
of Caroline Testout and La France. Here also are fine 
beds of such favourites as Captain Hayward and Richmond, 
and also of the comparatively new Lady Hillingdon. On the 
terrace on which the Palm House is built there are beds of 
large dimensions each devoted to one of the strong-growing 
and free-flowering varieties, and all are grown on the pegging- 
down system, and produce a wealth of bloom throughout the 
summer and the early part of the autumn. Especially note- 
worthy are the snow-white Frau Karl Druschki, the bright 
crimson Gruss an Teplitz, and the fawn-coloured Gustave 
Regis. It might also be mentioned in this connection that 
close at hand, on the lower ground, are large beds of Clio and 
Gloire de Dijon, in which the plants are pegged down and 
bloom with great freedom throughout the season. Midway 
up the broad walk that intersects the north-east end of the 
gardens, between the main entrance and the small lake, there 
are glorious masses of Frau Karl Druschki and William 
Allen Richardson, which afford an object lesson on the method 
of cultivating strong-growing Roses with their growths 
pegged down. Experiments have been made in growing 
Juliet under similar conditions, and the results have been 
most satisfactory. 
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The pergola that was erected over the broad walk, between 
the rock garden and the herbaceous grounds, is characterised 
by severe simplicity, but it is not less useful on that account, 
for the Roses that derive support from its framework grow 
vigorously and bloom freely each summer. The framework is 
formed with gas tubing an inch or so in diameter and iron 
chains. Uprights of tubing are fixed in the ground 20-ft. 
apart on each side of the walk, and these are joined together 
at the top by tubes that span the walk. On each side of the 
walk the uprights are connected by lightly stretched chains 
that pass through a T piece fixed to the top of each vertical 
tube. Iron supports are not perhaps so suitable for Roses 
as those of wood, but they have the advantage of being 
practically indestructible and free from the risk of collapsing 
when the Roses have fully covered their supports and imposed 
a severe strain upon them. At Kew the Roses twine on 
supports of iron, but those who have an aversion to iron may 
readily mask it with split bamboo rods of a suitable diameter. 
Both new and old varieties are grown on the pergola, and it is 
interesting to find such old and beautiful varieties as Madame 
d’Arblay, Splendens, and The Garland, growing in association 
with Dorothy Perkins, Tea Rambler, and other of the modern 
introductions. 

One of the most delightful features of Kew during the 
two months from the end of May is the rambling Rose garden 
near the Pagoda, and with reference to this beauty spot it may 
be said that in no part of the United Kingdom could a better 
object lesson in making such a garden be found. This garden 
was made some fifteen or sixteen years ago, and it was a 
capital idea on the part of a Director to convert what had_ 
long been a rubbish place, hidden from general observation by 
large trees, into a delightful garden of Roses. The soil was 
gravelly and ill-suited for Roses, but this was not allowed to 
be an obstacle to success, for a liberal quantity of stiff soil and 
a goodly proportion of well-decayed manure were added, and a 
vigorous growth and an abundance of flowers was the result 
when the Roses had become established. The question of 
suitable soil for these Roses is frequently a matter of serious 
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consideration, but, as was done at Kew, gravelly soils may be 
improved by the addition of clayey loam, and heavy soils be 
ameliorated by incorporating with them coarse sand, fine 
gravel, leaf mould and partially decayed manure in liberal 
proportions. 


In the creation of the rambling Rose garden at Kew 
formality was carefully avoided. Through the garden there is 
a broad belt of grass arranged in graceful curves, and on either 
side are high banks with bold projections on which the ramblers 
are planted; between the projections are recesses for the 
accommodation of such Roses as have not a rambling or 
scandent habit. In these latter may be seen Scotch Roses 
in variety, a few of the best of the rugosa Roses, American 
Pillar, the delightfully fragrant Fellenberg, and others of a 
somewhat similar character. The banks are furnished with huge 
masses of the finest of the new and old ramblers, and one 
remembers with pleasure the great breadths of Crimson Rambler 
and the splendidly developed specimens of Psyche, Thoresbyana, 
Virginian Rambler and other varieties of outstanding merit. 


The most noteworthy of the newer features created by the 
utilization of Roses at Kew is the employment of ramblers in 
the formation of a fringe of flowers and foliage to the lake 
between the principal Museum and the Palm House. The 
effect produced by the flower-laden shoots depending immediately 
above the water is of such surpassing beauty as to render 
description difficult, and fortunately it is not now necessary, 
for in the **Rose Annual” of rg10 I had the pleasure of 
describing and illustrating the end of the lake where Dorothy 
Perkins annually gives evidence of its great beauty. 
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Wichuraiana Ramblers. 


By Dr. A. H. WILLIAMS, Vice-President N.R.S. 


The wichuraiana Hybrids may now fairly claim to be 
the most important group of rambling Roses. The reason 
of this popularity is not difficult to explain when we look 
at the main characteristics of the members of the family. 
They are possessed of an astonishingly exuberant vitality ; 
they are hardy; they thrive in almost any soil or situation 
and under any sort of treatment; their growth, whilst 
extraordinarily rapid and rampant, is clean and graceful ; 
their flexible stems lend themselves to be trained readily 
in any way desired. Their beautiful foliage shows, in the 
different varieties, almost every shade of bright glossy green ; 
it covers the plants from the roots to the tips of the stems ; 
in many of the varieties it is evergreen; in many -it Is 
mildew-proof, and in none is it exceedingly liable to this, nor 
in fact to any other pest. The flowers are produced in 
splendid profusion from all parts of the plant; and though in 
most of the varieties the chief burst of bloom lasts for only 
a month or six weeks, if we take the family as a whole, 
we get a very long season. For example, in my garden in 
the past season I was never without some wichuraiana 
blooms from May to December. The flowers themselves may 
be either single or double, large or small, produced singly 
or in magnificent clusters. Some are most beautiful in the 
bud, others when full blown. Many are delicately or sweetly 
perfumed. In one variety or another we have almost every 
shade from white to pink, from rose to crimson, from cream 
to orange, or beautiful combinations of these colotirs. In 
most cases the blooms withstand well the vagaries of the 
weather. | | | 
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So rapidly have the wichuraianas come to the front that, 
though hardly known ten years ago, 1 have counted as many 
as 80 varieties in the catalogue of one individual grower ; 
and this would be barely half the members of this family 
now on the market. The trouble is that almost all of them 
are good; and with this bewildering embarrassment of 
riches it is. difficult for the uninitiated to select the best 
varieties for the purpose he may have in view. I propose, 
therefore, to give here a selection of the varieties that I 
know to be good, and a classification of them according to 
their times of flowering and the colour of their blooms. 


The wichuraiana Ramblers fall naturally into two 
well defined groups: 


I. The Early, containing those varieties whose main 
flowering season is in the month of June. They are mostly 
hybrids of R. wichuraiana with Teas, H.T.’s, H.P.’s, and 
Chinas. The trusses are as a rule not large, though they may 
sometimes contain a dozen or more blooms. The individual 
flowers are often large, sometimes four or five inches across, 


II. The Late, composed of those whose main flowering 
season lies in the month of July. They mostly have a 
strain of multiflora in their parentage. The trusses are 
usually very large, consisting often of an immense number 
of small flowers, which may be either singles or double 
rosettes. 


There is no hiatus between the flowering periods of 
these two groups. Many of the ‘ Earlies” continue in full 
bloom for about six weeks; and before that period has 
expired many of the ‘‘Lates” will be already making a 
grand display. My selected varieties I shall arrange in 
parallel columns of ‘‘Earlies’’ and ‘‘ Lates,” and I shall 
place them as well as I can in a graduated scale of colour. 
For convenience I shall divide the ‘* Lates ” into singles and 
doubles, as there is a fairly well graded range of colour in 
each, from white to crimson. 


WICHURAIANA ROSES. 


1.—DIABOLO. 2.—Lapy Gay. 3.-—DoroTuy PERKINS. 
(Showing its flexibility (Showing its more 
of stem.) rigid stem.) 
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SELECTION OF WICHURAIANAS, 


Late. 
Colour, Early. Double. Single. 
White Purity wichuraiana (type) 
W. F. Dreer White Dorothy Milky Way 
Blush Jules Levacher Lady Godiva Evangeline 
Paradise 
Joseph Lamy Carissima Coquina 
Sweetheart 
Pink Francois Debutante 
Juranville Dorothy Perkins 
Gerbe Rose Lady Gay 
Christine Wright Minnehaha Delight 
Carmine Ruby Queen Paul Ploton Francis 
Crimson Diabolo Excelsa 
Troubador Hiawatha 
Cream White Fraulein O. Hesse 
‘6 Sylvia 
Albéric Barbier 


Cream & Yellow Francois Foucard 
Jersey Beauty (single) 
Gardenia 
Robert Craig 

Deep Yellow Aviateur Bleriot 
Shower of Gold 

Coppery Yellow Desiré Bergera 


Salmon Rose on 


Yellow Leontine Gervais 
Coppery Pink Jean Guichard 
Copper to 

Bronze Pink René André 
Deep Pink on 

Yellow Valentine Beaulieu 
Carmine on 

Orange Alexandre Girault 


Crimson on 
Golden Yellow Joseph Billard (single) 


In the above list I have included varieties such as 
Hiawatha, whose claim to be wichuraianas is sometimes 
disputed. But they have all the main characteristics of the 
class. It will be noted that I have placed all those with yellow 
colouring in the petals at one end of the table. Though 
they are plentifully represented amongst the ‘ Earlies,” it is 
remarkable that we have so far nothing representing that 
colour amongst the “ Late’’ varieties. Here is a chance 
for hybridists. 


Purity.—This is a new variety raised in America by 
Hoopes & Thomas. I have not yet seen it in any English 
list. (It must not be confounded with the H. Bourbon of 
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the same name.) It is a rampant grower, with dark green. 
-or bronzy stems covered with magnificent thorns. The 
foliage is very fine, a dark glossy green, and very dense; 
it is almost evergreen, and mildew-proof. The flowers are 
produced in small trusses; they are large semi-double, of 
good form, with snow-white petals. This Rose should 
become a great favourite, as it is one of the best pure 
white climbers. 


W. F. Dreer.—A rampant grower, with slender pale 
green stems. The foliage is light green, but scanty. The 
flowers are produced in loose trusses of up to a dozen 
beautiful small rosettes ; the petals are somewhat ‘“ quilled.” 
The colour is almost pure white, with sometimes a tinge 
of pink on the outer petals. It blooms from early in June, 
and gives a second crop early in July. 


Jules Leyvacher.—A new variety raised by Barbier. 
It is a rampant grower with light green stems and few 
thorns. The foliage is very dense—of graceful form and 
of pale yellowish green colour; it is not liable to mildew. 
It flowers very profusely in small trusses of medium-sized 
well-formed double blooms. The colour is pale Chinese 
pink. : 
Joseph Lamy.—A rampant grower with flexible, almost 
thornless stems. The foliage is pale bronzy green and 
glossy. The flowers are produced in small trusses or singly. 
‘They are loose semi-double of medium size. Colour is blush 
pink with deep pink or rose edges to petals. 


Miss Hellyett gives much the same general effect, but 
is more variable in colour. 


Francois Juranyville.—One of the most graceful pink 
ramblers we have. It is a rampant grower with flexible 
bronzy green stems and few thorns. The foliage is a glossy 
medium green, bronzy green when young; not liable to 
mildew. The flowers are freely produced in small trusses. 
They are fairly large, loosely double and of a beautiful 
shade of rosy salmon pink. An excellent variety for cut 
flower decorations. 


RUBY QUEEN (WICH.) ON A STANDARD IN THE GARDEN OF THE REvy, F. 
PAGE-ROBER1S, VICE-PRESIDENT, N.R.S., STRATFIELDSAYE RECTORY, 
MorTIMER, BERKS. 
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Gerbe Rose.—A rigid upright grower with almost 
thornless stems, not so rampant as most. The foliage is 
dense, with large leaflets of a bright deep glossy green; 
persistent and mildew proof. The flowers are produced 
in small trusses; they are large for their class, double, of 
good form; they are a beautiful rich pink colour. One 
of the most sweetly fragrant of Roses. 


Christine Wright.—A strong upright thorny grower 
(raised by Hoopes & Thomas). Not so well known as 
it should be. Blooms in small trusses of large double flowers 
of a bright carmine pink opening to clear pink. It makes 
a fine pillar Rose. 


Ruby Queen.—A strong upright grower with stiff, 
thorny stems. The foliage is dense, of medium green lightly 
glossed, almost evergreen, and mildew-proof. The flowers 
are produced in the greatest profusion, in fairly large trusses. 
The blooms are of medium size, loosely double. The petals 
are a glowing carmine with white base; late in the season 
the white base extends far up the petal, giving a more pink 
tone to the general appearance; very beautiful in either 
stage. 


Diabolo.—A very strong, upright, vigorous grower, with 
rigid stems of light green colour closely covered with small 
crimson thorns. The foliage is large and dark green with 
a somewhat rugose surface which is lightly glossed. It 
suffers a little from mildew. The flowers are produced in 
small trusses on long stiff stems. The individual blooms 
are large, semi-single; the petals are a deep glowing crimson 
with dark shading, and forma magnificent contrast to the 
rich golden stamens. It is very distinct in every way. 


Fraulein 0. Hesse.—A new variety raised by Hesse. 
It is a rampant grower with flexible light green stems. The 
foliage is fine, glossy, light green and free from mildew. 
The flowers are freely produced in small trusses. They 
are large, double, of good form ; they are creamy white. 
Should prove a most desirable variety. 
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Sylvia.—Another new variety. Raised by William Paul 
and Sons. It is a vigorous grower under glass, but does not 
seem quite so rampant in the open. The foliage is fine 
and free from mildew. The flowers are produced in fine 
trusses; they are small, double, and of a pale lemon yellow, 
fading to cream. It produces a fine crop of autumnal 
blooms, and is therefore a great acquisition to the class. 


Albéric Barbier.—An old favourite, of rampant growth. 
The foliage is dense, of firm, dark, glossy green, almost 
evergreen, and not liable to mildew. The trusses are small 
and are produced in great profusion. The flowers are of 
good size and form and fully double. The buds are a rich 
golden yellow, and open to creamy white blooms. A number 
of stray blooms appear in the autumn. One of the best 
rambling Roses for any purpose. 


Francois Foucard and Gardenia are other fine yellows 
fading to cream. They are a little deeper in colour than 
Albéric Barbier, but not so full in the flower. They are 
both very beautiful in the bud. 


Jersey Beauty.—A very rampant grower with fine, 
flexible stems, The foliage is dark glossy green and is quite 
evergreen. The blossoms are produced in the greatest pro- 
fusion in medium trusses on long stems. The buds are 
golden yellow, and open to large cream coloured single 
blooms with fine golden stamens. A most beautiful single 
Rose. 


Robert Craig.—A strong grower with fine thorny stems 
and magnificent, large, very glossy dark green leaves ; mildew 
proof and almost evergreen. The flowers are produced in 
small or moderate trusses. The buds are orange. yellow, and 
have a peculiar rugged appearance; but they open into very 
large creamy white flowers so closely packed with petals as 
to resemble snowballs. It is magnificent in a hot season. 


Aviateur Bleriot.— A new variety from Fauque et 
Fils. It is a very promising variety, with double blooms of a 
deeper yellow colour than any of the above varieties. 


Digitized by Google 
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Shower of Gold.—A recent introduction, by Paul and 
Son, with strong, vigorous stems of bronzy green colour. 
The foliage is very beautiful—a peculiar shade of bronzy 
green and very glossy. It is worth growing for its foliage 
alone. It is not liable to mildew. The flowers are produced 
in small trusses of medium-sized double rosettes. The 
buds are of deep golden yellow, and open to a lighter shade; 
but they retain their yellow colour better than any others in 
this section. The plant is not quite so hardy as most of the 
wichuralanas. 


Désiré Bergera.—A new variety from Barbier. A 
rampant grower with strong reddish green thorny shoots. 
Dark green glossy foliage, slightly liable to mildew. It 
flowers freely in small trusses of double flowers of coppery 
yellow colour. 


Léontine Gervais.—A rampant, vigorous grower with 
thorny wood. The leaves are of beautiful dark glossy green, 
but they fall early and are slightly liable to mildew. The 
flowers are freely produced in small trusses of large, thinly 
double blooms. The buds are coppery red, and open to.a 
beautiful rosy salmon yellow. Tea scented. Very fine for 
cut flower decorative work. 


Jean Guichard.—Of rampant flexible growth, with 
stems of coppery bronze to dark green. Foliage is dark 
green and glossy, and not liable to mildew. Flowers 
very freely in small trusses. The buds are bronzy crimson 
and open to large, flat, very double blooms of coppery pink. 
They are very fragrant. 


René André.—A vigorous grower with strong, thorny 
stems of bronzy green. Foliage, large dark green, lightly 
glossed. It is rather liable to mildew. Flowers in small 
trusses of loosely double blooms. The buds are coppery 
red, and open to bronzy pink. 


Valentine Beaulieu.—A very rampant grower of trail- 
ing growth, with flexible shoots of bronzy green colour. 
The foliage is fine dark green and mildew-proof. The young 
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graceful shoots have a peculiar fern-like appearance. The 
flowers are borne in small trusses of flat, very double 
blooms of deep pink colour shaded with yellow. 


Alexandre Girault.—A very rampant grower with fine 
flexible stems of pale bronzy green colour. The foliage is 
light, glossy green, and free from mildew. The flowers are 
produced in the greatest profusion in small trusses of 
medium-sized double blooms. The colour is deep carmine 
with orange at base of petals. 


Joseph Billard.—A vigorous grower with strong pros- 
trate stems. The foliage is large and fine, and of a dark 
glossy green, not subject to mildew. The flowers are 
produced in profusion in small trusses of large single 
blooms with fine stamens. As they open the outer part 
of the petal is bright crimson, and the inner part is golden 
or orange yellow, which soon fades to cream. A _ very 
distinct variety, and one of the greatest beauty when first 
opening. To see it at its best one must be out in the 
garden in the early morning before breakfast. 


LATE FLOWERING DouBLE VARIETIES. 


White Dorothy.—A white sport of Dorothy Perkins, 
in every way resembling that variety except in colour. 
Most of the blooms are pure white; but there is an 
annoying tendency to the production of pink or partly pink 
blooms, which spoils the purity of the appearance of the 
truss, | 

Mrs. Littleton Dewhurst.—A white sport of Lady 
Gay; is similar in many respects to White Dorothy. 


Lady Godiva.—Another sport from Dorothy Perkins, 
with blooms of light flesh tint or blush pink. 


Dorothy Dennison and Christian Curle are other 
sports of Dorothy Perkins, with similar colouring to 
Lady Godiva. 


Carissima.—A rampant grower with glossy foliage. 
Flowers a little earlier than Dorothy Perkins, in large 
pyramidal trusses of beautiful small rosettes of delicate 
flesh tint. The petals are often quilled or twisted. 
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Sweetheart is of similar growth and colouring ;, very 
fragrant. , 

Débutante.—A very rampant flexible grower, producing 
a profusion of graceful trusses of soft pink rosettes. Flowers | 
about 10 days earlier than Dorothy Perkins. 


Dorothy Perkins.—Perhaps the most popular of all 
the wichuraianas. Of rampant growth; with fine glossy 
foliage, which is unfortunately more liable to mildew than 
most of the class. Flowers in the greatest profusion from 
about the second week in July. The trusses are of immense 
size. The individual ‘bloom is a small double rosette of 
soft rose pink colour. In some seasons the flowering is 
prolonged till late in the autumn; last year this feature 
was so marked that Dorothy stood out as the best 
autumnal climber to be seen in this district. 


Lady Gay is another splendid variety, very similar in 
appearance to Dorothy Perkins. These two varieties have, 
I think wrongly, been bracketed as synonymous. There 
are two marked differences between them. Lady Gay has 
stems so very much more flexible that it is almost impossible 
to arrange the trusses in a vase unless it is to be looked 
at from below, for they will persist in hanging downwards. 
The other great difference is that Lady Gay gives practically 
no autumnal blooms. The colour in Lady Gay has, I think, 
a shade more lilac in the tone of the pink. Some claim 
that the blooms of Lady Gay are larger, fuller and deeper 
in colour. But my own observation leads me to think 
that, in outdoor plants, these differences are only due to 
differences in cultivation, soil and situation; as sometimes 
the conditions are reversed. They seem equally liable to 
mildew. If I were choosing between the two varieties I 
should select Dorothy Perkins. 


_ Minnehaha.—Of a strong, rampant, much stiffer growth, 
and with foliage that is larger and darker green than Dorothy 
Perkins. It flowers a few days later in fine, long, upstanding 
pyramidal trusses. The individual blooms are smaller than 
in Dorothy and of a much deeper pink colour, It is often 
described as the best pink in this section. 
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-Paul Ploton.—A new variety: from Barbier. It is a 
vigorous, rampant grower, with fine dark green glossy 
foliage, which is. practically evergreen and untouched by 
mildew. It blooms in trusses of small double rosettes of 
glowing carmine colour. 

Excelsa.—A recent introduction by Walsh. Resembles 
Dorothy Perkins in growth and habit, but does not seem 
so liable to mildew. The colour is-a fine rich scarlet . 
crimson. This is a great acquisition. 


SINGLE VARIETIES. 


Wichuraiana (type).—Of rampant, flexible, prostrate 
growth, The foliage is very beautiful, of pale glossy 
green. Single flowers in moderate trusses towards end of 
July or beginning of August. Colour is purest white, with 
fine golden stamens, Fragrant. 


Milky-way.—Resembles the type in colour, but the 
flowers are much larger. 


Evangeline.— Rampant, vigorous, flexible growth. 
Flowers in fine trusses—individual blooms large. Petals 
white tipped with pink; sweetly fragrant. 


Coquina and Paradise. — Somewhat similar in habit 
and colour. Paradise has quaint twisted petals. 


Delight. — Rampant, flexible growth. Dark glazed 
foliage. Flowers in large trusses of single blooms. Colour 
rose carmine with white centre. 


Hiawatha.—Somewhat similar to above, but flowers 
are deep crimson with white centre. 


NEw VARIETIES. 


Out of a large number of varieties introduced within the 
last year or two some have been included in the foregoing 
list. Besides these, though I have not yet been able to 
give them a full trial, I have marked, as likely to be worth 
special notice, the following :— 

Ariel (Paul & Son).—Of vigorous, flexible growth, with 
fine bronzy green stems and foliage. Large single coppery 
pink flowers. Early. 
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Bouquet Rose (Theunis).—Rose pink ; double. Said 
to be perpetual flowering. ; 

Coronation (Turner). — Fine trusses of semi-double 
rosettes, crimson streaked with white. Late flowering, but 
earlier than Dorothy Perkins. 

Eisenach (Kiese).—Bright red double rosettes. 


Ethel (Turner).—Blooms profusely in large trusses of 
semi-double flesh pink rosettes. Late section. 

Francis (Barbier).—Stout, upright, rampant growth. 
Foliage large dark green with roughish surface. Blooms 
in large masses of small single flowers; crimson with 
_white centre. | 

Jean Gerin (Gerin).—Rampant, flexible growth. Blooms 
in fine trusses of double pink rosettes. Said to be 
perpetual. 

La Mexique (Schwartz). — Silvery pink flowers of 
medium size; said to be really perpetual. 


Mrs. M. H. Walsh.—Snow-white double rosettes. 
Petite Jeanne (Nonin).—Cherry pink rosettes. 
Rowena (William Paul).—Large trusses, semi-double, 
Carmine, changing to mauve pink. 
Sander’s White (Sander).—Rampant grower; flowers 
profusely in large trusses of double snow-white blooms. 
Very well spoken of. 

Silver Moon (Henderson).—Very large, silvery white, 
- semi-single. 

Sodenia (Weigand).—Double rosettes, carmine scarlet. 

Wichmoss (Barbier).—Vigorous grower; small trusses 
of small semi-double flesh white blooms. Buds _ heavily 
-mossed. Very interesting novelty. 

THE Uszs oF WICHURAIANA RAMBLERS. 
From what has already been said it is clear that the 


_wichs” can be used, with the best effects for any purpose 
_for which climbing Roses of any other family are grown. 
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But the rampant flexibility inherited from their common 
parent by most of the wichuraiana Ramblers puts them in 
a class by themselves for certain forms of garden use. For 
tall weeping standards, for festoons trained to hanging 
ropes or chains, or for floral cascades tumbling down steep 
banks or over rocks, they have very few serious competitors. 
But one must remember that even amongst the “ wichs”’ the 
desired pliability is not possessed by all varieties alike; in 
some it is even rigidly absent. We should make a poor 
show with weeping standards or cascades if we confined our 
attention to such varieties as Diabolo, Gerbe Rose, or 
Minnehaha. We should select for this form of growth the 
most flexible varieties, and I would give as a suggestion 
the following :— 


EaRLy. LATE. 
Fraulein O. Hesse (white) Mrs. L. Dewhurst (white) 
Jules Levacher (blush) Evangeline (blush) 
Francois Juranville (pink) Débutante (pink) 
Valentine Beaulieu (pink) Lady Gay (pink) 
Aviateur Bleriot (yellow) Excelsa (crimson) 
Alexandre Girault (carmine) Hiawatha (crimson) 


(I put Lady Gay rather than Dorothy Perkins on 
account of its greater flexibility — not because Dorothy 
would not be excellent.) 


For arches, pegolas, tall pillars, any of these flexible 
varieties would be excellent, but they may very well be 
supplemented or replaced by those of more rigid growth, 
such as Purity, Gerbe Rose, Christine Wright, Ruby 
Queen, Diabolo, Albéric Barbier, Gardenia, Léontine 
Gervais, Jersey Beauty or Joseph Billard amongst the 
earlies; and White Dorothy, Lady Godiva, Carissima, 
Dorothy Perkins and Minnehaha amongst the lates. 


In the most rigid varieties, such as Diabolo or Gerbe 
Rose, the bending of the long stems over the arch will 
give a more profuse display of bloom and a better growth 
of new wood than if they were allowed to remain straight 
and upright. 

For screens and bowers one would first select those 
varieties with dense and persistent or evergreen foliage. 


JERSEY BEAUTY (WICH.), SHOWING Its DENSE FOLIAGE AND HOW THE 


FLOWERS EXTEND TO THE BASE OF THE PLANT. 


RoBERT CRAIG (WICH.) GROWING Down a SoutrH WALL. 


It will be seen what a striking contrast there is between its large ‘* snowball” 
blooms and those of Gardenia (wich.) to the left. 


Digitized by Google 
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For this we could use_ Purity, Jersey Beauty, Albéric 
Barbier, Jules Levacher, Ruby Queen, Dorothy Perkins, 
Paul Ploton, Excelsa, and many others. 


For making tall hedges almost any variety may be 
used, but the stems must have some form of rigid and 
permanent support. This could be supplied by placing on 
each side of the hedge a row of upright firmly footed angle 
irons connected by a few strands of fencing wire. 


For growing against walls, especially with a hot and 
dry aspect, I would select members of the early flowering 
group, that is, those hybridised with Tea or China 
strains. There are few more beautiful Roses for cover- 
ing the wall of a house than Albéric Barbier, and 
I would also try here Fraulein O. Hesse, Shower of Gold, 
Désiré Bergera, Robert Craig and Frangois Juranville. On 
the other hand, many of the late flowering group will not 
show to their best against a wall. Like other multiflora 
Ramblers, they seem to require a free circulation of air 
amongst their stems. 


For specimen plants in pots, the late flowering cluster 
varieties are particularly suitable. One does not easily 
forget the glorious specimens of Dorothy Perkins, Lady 
Gay, Excelsa, Hiawatha and Delight that are seen again 
and again at our exhibitions. | 
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On Pegging Down Roses. 
By H. GARNETT ROLT. 


The term ‘“ Pegging Down” was used to denote the 
bending down of shoots to a horizontal position, wooden 
pegs being used for the purpose. I propose shortly to describe 
certain satisfactory results obtained by myself in the hope 
that my readers may experiment in like manner. If I were 
restricted to only one Rose plant, I would unhesitatingly 
choose climbing Caroline Testout. This Ruse, grown as 
an ordinary climber, is not to be specially recommended, 
as it makes long growths which flower mainly at the top. 
But when ‘“‘ pegged down’”’ and the plant is fairly established, 
you will frequently count over 100 blooms out at one time. 
In the pegging down of all Roses, a word of warning 
is necessary. Keep all shoots securely tied in a perpendicular 
position during the winter, and do not peg down the shoots 
till the spring, otherwise I have found the frost cuts the shoots 
badly just at the bend. I use painted iron stakes 4-ft. long ; 
as the shoots on this variety are very strong, often one 
inch and a half in diameter at the base, therefore the pegging 
down process has to be carried out with care, and the 
bending done gradually; it may take a week before the 
shoot can be got to the horizontal. It will be sometimes 
necessary to ‘‘rig up a backstay’”’ as a sailor would call it, 
that is, to tie the base of the shoot in the opposite direction 
to the bend, either to an old shoot, or a stake driven in for 
that purpose. This is to prevent the shoot splitting or 
coming out, as it were, of its socket. 


The bent over part of the shoot must be kept in a truly 
horizontal position, and the sappy part of its end removed. 
Height from ground about 3-ft. The stakes to which the 
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shoot is made fast should be placed immediatély: behind a 
bud and at least six inches above the shoot. The object of 
this is, that when the flowering: shoots grow ‘and the blooms 
‘develop, the whole shoot may not become top heavy and 
topple over; this is also prevented by tying’ the flowering 
shoot to the extended part of the rod. In tying Rose te iron 
or wire, no harm is done if soft garden twine ‘is used, and 
several turns are taken round the metal first; the shoot, 
then rests against the soft string instead of ‘the iron. 


ILLUSTRATION No. I. 


For pruning see directions for pegged down standards. 


Disbud to centre bud and leave one side bud as well ; 
this tends to make the centre bloom more pointed. 


ILLUSTRATION No, II, 
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This illustration shows the main shoot in a Roki 
position fastened to the iron rods, the' Rose: shoots fastened 
to the extension of the rods, and a backstay: to hold the 
jower part of the main shoot in position. : 
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I rarely see that most beautiful Rose Gustave Regis 
‘‘ pegged’”’ down. A bed of five or seven plants, one being in 
the centre, and so trained, makes a glorious sight, and is 
much more floriferous than when treated any other way. 
This Rose will throw sufficient new wood to peg down 
fresh shoots each year and discard the old wood. If an 
adjacent bed of Lady Waterlow be treated in a similar manner, 
_the two form a beautiful example of harmonious contrast. 
The shoots should be pegged down to about the height of 
one’s knee from the ground. After many experiments, I find 
that for these kind of Roses common iron fencing wire 
about the thickness of a slate pencil answers the purpose 
admirably. Three feet is a convenient length. Do not use 
galvanized wire nor paint them. Push them well into the 
ground, where the ends quickly rust and get a good hold by 
the time the flowers come. In the winter they require quite 
a pull to get them up, when the rust and earth can be 
removed with an old knife or hammer. Fasten the string 
with two half hitches to the top of the stake and tie to this; 
if it be necessary to bend the shoot, gradually fasten the 
shoot to the top of the stake, and gradually push it further 
down. Maharajah answers well pegged down in this way. 


In pegging down dwarf Roses, certain varieties though 
strong growers do not give the number of flowering shoots 
that their vigour warrants. Instead they start throwing 
wood shoots from the base or the perpendicular part of 
bent over shoot. I refer to such Roses as Frau Karl 
Druschki, Hugh Dickson, Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau, 
and many others. 


Having been disappointed with Frau Karl Druschki 
after trying ‘it as a dwarf pegged down and otherwise, I 
thought of testing it as a standard. The result was 
disappointing, comparatively little bloom and a lot of wood, 
so to make the best of a bad job, as I thought, a sort of 
framework was erected and the Rose was pegged down to 
this the following spring. The result was most surprising 
and satisfactory, for every eye threw up a long thick shoot, 
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crowned by a splendid bloom, which had ‘plenty of stuff’’ 
in it, and, curiously enough, a distinct perfume. I counted — 
over 30 blogms out at one time, and have frequently had 
that number on the same plant in successive years. You 
get a second crop quite equal to the first. An experiment 
with Hugh Dickson was equally successful, and standards 
of Avoca were purchased with the view of similar treatment, 
but, unfortunately, having to give up the garden, the result 
of this experiment cannot be recorded. 


I give here an illustration of the framework referred to. 


ILLUSTRATION No. III. 


Now with regard to pruning. I had one new and really 
strong shoot and one short shoot only for renewal 
purposes, so perforce I had to make the best of the old 
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shoots, and J treated them as follows:—In the spring each 
shoot from: the horizontal was cut back to ‘two eyes; when 
‘these sprouted the best was retained and the, other rubbed 
out. The result was equally good: The ensuing shoot was 
again cut down the next year in a similar manner, and for 
three years they were so treated, when gradually they would 
be replaced by new shoots from the crown, which seem to 
form as required. The framework was oblong, but can be 
square if required, and the shoots tied to the cross bars, 
not necessarily in contact, but sometimes with several inches 
of cord between the shoot and cross _ bar. 


ILLUSTRATION No. IV. 
With Letterpress Explanation. 


1st Year. 


Flowering shoot 
pruned back to two 
eyes in_ following 
Spring. 


2nd Year. 


In this case the 
lower bud was the 
stronger,so the upper 
one was removed. 

The resulting 
flower shoot being 
pruned to two eyes in 
the following Spring. 


3rd Year. 


Here the lower 
bud was weakest, 
the upper being 
therefore retained, 
and resulting flower 
shoot pruned to two 
eyes in the following 
Spring. 


All pruning cuts should be dressed immediately with 
‘‘ knotting,’ procured from any oil and colour shop, or green 
sealing wax broken up and dissolved in methylated spirits; 
if too thin, let it stand, when the top clears and can be 
poured off. In both cases a brush stuck in the cork of 
bottle will be found handy. The use of either of these will 
prevent bleeding, and also the attack of an insect that 
bores down the pith. 


I feel sure there is an interesting field for experiment 
‘In this style of treatment with different kinds of Roses, 
for instance, Juliet. An experiment was tried with climbing 
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Mrs. W. J. Grant, but it was found that this Rose as 
a standard was very badly attacked by frost, and several 
attempts failed for this reason. But a dwarf plant that 
threw three young shoots from the base was treated 
in a novel manner with great success—the shoots were 
reduced to one, and this allowed to grow perpendicularly 
to its full length; the following spring it was cut back 
about 5-ft. from the ground, when it threw from the 
top four shoots; these were pegged down as a standard 
and every eye gave a Rose. At the same time from below 
the horizontal of these main shoots two or three wood shoots 
developed; it was also noticed that the blooms nearest the 
extremity of the shoots flowered first. It was therefore 
decided to treat this Rose a la Foster-Melliar’s method for 
Maréchal Niel, z.e., to cut back the main stem as each bloom 
went off or was gathered. This was done, and by the 
time one had cut away the whole of the horizontal the new 
wood growths were ready to replace them and gave a second 
bloom, the plant throwing up again new growth ready to 
peg down in the spring. For three years this plant was a 
blaze, and then one spring a late frost killed every bud that 
had started, and it was feared the Rose was killed too, when 
in nearly every case the two dormant eyes developed, and 
there was a double show. Unfortunately I was away for 
some months, and it was forgotten to give liquid manure; 
the result was the plant never recovered from the extra 
strain. With pegged down standards, in the early spring, I 
remove a good surface of soil and put down a very liberal 
dressing of fairly new crude manure, avoiding its coming in 
contact with the roots, and cover it over with soil; allowing 
this nourishment to be gradually washed down with the rain. 


AL 
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Roses in the United States. 


By BE. G. HILL. 


In average winters, over a great part of our country, we 
have a wonderful abundance of sunshine which enables us to 
grow Roses and to bring them into bloom in the coldest weather, 
at least a few varieties so lend themselves, and these few sorts 
are grown in enormous quantities. 


THE Rose HoussEs. 


Our Rose houses are now constructed on scientific lines, 
giving the freest possible admission to every ray of light and 
of sunshine. Very light wrought iron is used for a skeleton, 
just strong enough to support the slender wooden sash 
bars and the double-strength glass which form the roof. 
These modern glass structures are nearly all heated by steam 
in radiating pipes varying from 1}-in. to 2-in. in diameter; 
a vacuum pump is used to clear them of the water formed by 
condensation; a temperature from 56° to 65° Fahrenheit is 
required according to variety. The houses vary from 200-ft. 
to 1,000-ft. in length, and are of varying widths running 
from 60-ft. down to 32-ft., the benches on which the 
Roses are grown are 4-ft. to 5-ft. wide. The bench bottom 
is either of cypress boards, 4-in. to 6-in. in width, and 
spaced # of an inch apart for drainage, or it is of ordinary 
porous drain tile; everything possible is done to make sure 
of a quick drying out of the soil after watering. A few 
_ growers use what are called solid benches; these are constructed 
by first putting in a porous q-in. drain tile, over this 8-in. or 
10-in, of broken stone, and upon this the soil is spread, usually 
about 10-in., while on the shallow board and tile bottoms only 
4-in. to 6-in. of soil is used. 
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Soi AND STOCKS. 


The preparation of the soil is very important, virgin sod 
wherever possible is used, composted with one-fourth well rotted 
manure, to which is added a good sprinkling of bone flour. 
Nearly. all our growers now prefer plants grafted on manetti 
for indoor work. as they produce a stronger growth, and are 
not liable to the root diseases of own-root stock; some of the 
yellow-flowered sorts, like Perle des Fardins and Sunburst and 
some others, have an inclination, as the season goes on, to 
canker at the union, but nearly all of our forcing varieties do 
admirably on manetti. Briar stocks, either seedlings or from 
cuttings, are never used for winter forcing, as this stock has a 
decided tendency to go dormant in the short days, and nothing 
alarms the Rose grower more than to see his forcing Roses 
getting “sleepy” in mid-winter, The young grafted plants 
are shifted on, absolutely without check, until they are 
established in 4-in. pots, when they are planted in the soil 
of the benches, which is done any time from March till the 
Ist of July, according to the plans or the convenience of 
the grower. 


The Rose plants are spaced 12-in. to 16-in. apart and are 
kept carefully tied to wire stakes; they are given frequent top 
dressings of old pulverised manure, both horse and cattle, and 
also very light and frequent sprinklings of sheep manure, dried 
blood, &c. Quite a number of growers boil their manures in a 
vat, with steam pipes, before applying, and certainly get good 
results. Rose plants treated as above will have attained a 
height of 3-ft. or over by January rst. Red spider, thrip, the 
leaf-roller, and greenfly demand constant attention, as_ well 
as mildew and the disease known as black spot; this last 
disease is the dread of the growers of ‘* American Beauty” 
(Mme. Ferdinand Famain). 


Tue Best VARIETIES TO GRow. 


Only a limited number of varieties can be forced profitably 
in the winter, and the grower wants to be reasonably sure of a 
good return per square foot of glass before admitting a variety 
to his benches. The four Killarneys, White Killarney, Double 
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White Killarney, Killarney Queen, and the original Killarney 
hold a very large proportion of the space allotted to forcing 
Roses _ the country over, with Double White and Killarney 
Queen entering their final test the present season. Double 
Killarney has been discarded because of its faded colour, and 
Pterson’s Dark Killarney is too slow in growth; if the 
splendid growth of the former could be combined with the 
glorious colour of the latter, we should have little left to desire 
in a red Rose. 


Richmond is still our only red at present, and likely to 
hold first place for some time to come; Meteor, a lovely red 
Rose, was discarded long ago because it required too high a 
temperature, making it expensive to produce; and My Mary- 
land, a lovely pink, must be kept at 65° or it will go to sleep 
in mid-season. : 


‘Radiance, an American introduction, is in considerable 
favour and is being grown in good quantity; the new yellow 
varieties are in high favour, Mrs. Aaron Ward being a great 
favourite with flower buyers, being especially adapted for 
corsages and for table bowls. ; 


Sunburst has fine forcing qualities, and is a wonderful 
keeper, lasting splendidly on or off the plant. Lady Hillingdon 
has its admirers, and is planted in good numbers in the East; | 
it is best in mid-winter. The writer predicts a great future for 
Sunburst as it is a strong grower, with handsome foliage and 
grand bud, a fit companion for the best grade of Killarneys, 
but Mrs. Aaron Ward holds a place of its own with the 
ladies, and is deeply entrenched in their affections. 

Antoine Rivotre is largely planted and is growing daily in 
popularity ; a bunch of it is a beautiful sight, its canes are 
long and stiff, its foliage ample,.and the flower is lovely in 
colour and form; this is the variety travelling under the 
synonym of “ Mrs. Taft’’; the explanation of the synonym is 
that the bundle of Antoine Rivoire reached this country 
without a label ! | 

Mrs. Geo. Shawyer is destined to find a place, for it is 
one of the most vigorous growers, producing large quantities 
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of buds on long stems; Rose Queen, Melody, Mrs. David 
Jardine, and Rhea Reid, are all grown in limited quantities ; 
in certain localities one or other of these sorts flourishes 
amazingly, but with the majority of growers they have been 
disappointing. 

American Beauty (Mme. F. $amain) is grown by the 
hundred-thousands ; some places are given over entirely to 
this one variety. It brings the highest price of any cut 
Rose, and is eagerly sought on account of its fragrance, 
its long stiff stem, its grandly beautiful leafage, as well as 
the loveliness of the bloom. An incident in the history of 
this Rose may be familiar to some of my readers. The 
late Hon. George Bancroft, the historian, was a great lover 
of the Rose, and after his demise a beautiful variety, without 
a label to disclose its identity, was found growing in his garden. 
A former countryman of yours, Mr. Geo. Field, discovered 
the value of this Rose for forcing, and the provisional name 
of American Beauty was given to it, which name has clung to 
it ever since, and now it would be impossible to change it. 


THE QUALITIES A GoopD Forcinc Rose Must Have. 


It might be interesting to tabulate the qualities that a 
Rose must have before it can secure a place as a forcing 


variety. : 
1. A strong, clean, free growth. 


2. Along, shapely bud, erect and pointed. 


Not too many petals, or it will not open well in 
dull weather. 


4. A resistant texture, that will make it a good 
keeper and shipper. 


5. Astrong stem and good foliage. 


6. The colour must be true; if pink, it must not 
shade into lavender; if red, it must never 
“blue”; if yellow, the tone must be intense. 


7. It must produce bloom freely, otherwise it cannot 
be grown profitably. 


®. And it must not show the slightest tendency 
towards going dormant in the winter. 


g. It should be fragrant. 
1o. It must prove popular. 
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Do you wonder that, out of the thousands of Roses in 
existence, so few answer our requirements for winter forcing 
in America? .La France, Mrs. W. $. Grant, and its sport, 
Foseph Lowe, Wellesley, Papa Gontier, Liberty, Mme. Hoste, 
Mme. Caroline Testout, Muriel Grahame, Golden Gate, Sunset, 
Sunrise, and Mme. Cusin, have all had extensive trial but are 
now discarded. Catherine Mermet, and its sports, The Bride 
and Bridesmaid, had the longest run of popularity, but they 
have practically passed off the stage. Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria is a favourite for summer growing under glass, 
but in our Northern States it produces few flowers during the 
five coldest months. 


Our firm has made a speciality of testing new Roses, both 
our own seedlings and the importations, and many and 
grievous have been our disappointments. The writer has seen 
charming Roses at Lyons, interesting varieties at Trier and 
Luxemburg, grand novelties in England, and seductive seed- 
lings in Ireland, yet how few of them gain a foothold in 
America ! 


M. Pernet-Ducher’s novelties not yet disseminated have 
great promise, especially in the line of yellows, and as they are 
close kin to Sunburst and Mrs. Aaron Ward, we hope for some 
clear, bright shades of golden hue; and in the Irish Rose fields 
last July it did look as if the ultimate had been reached ; critical 
judgment fails one in that genial air, but it does look as if 
Killarney has some fine cousins who will immigate to this 
country at some not far distant day! 


Garden Roses area different matter; our country is so 
large, our climatic conditions so various, that a congenial home 
can be fouud for any Rose in existence within our borders, and 
our own Pacific States stand unrivalled in the magnificent 
blooms produced. 


Mrs. JOHN LAING IN MR. GEORGE Mount’s FINE Group OF ROSES AT 
THE INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITION AT CHELSEA, S.W., 
IN IQI2. 
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Rose Growing in Scofland. 


By GEORGE M. TAYLOR. 


The last half-century has witnessed a great development 
in the growing of Roses in Scotland, and previous to that date 
I cannot find that the Rose was a popular flower. Prior to the 
union of the two countries, and for many years later, there was 
a bitter hostility between the nations of England and Scotland, 
and, it may be, the national flower of “the auld enemy ” was 
regarded, in those days, with anything but favour. 


Dunbar, the most famous of the old Scottish poets, in 
order to commemorate the marriage of James IV. of Scotland to 
the Princess Margaret of England, wrote a beautiful poem 
entitled ‘“‘The Thrissil and the Rois.” This poem, written 
in the delightful old Scots language of over four cen- 
turies ago, was symbolical of a union that meant much 
for the two countries, and it is only now, I am_ inclined 
to think, that its sentiments and wishes are _ being 
fulfilled. Never was the Rose more popular in the land of the 
Thistle than now, and this popularity is extending all over the 
country, the most modest patch of ground attached to as 
modest a cottage boasting its plant, or plants, of Roses. 
This happy state of affairs, however, has taken some time to 
accomplish. I do not seek to explain the comparative neglect 
of the Rose by the old Scottish florists; it was not want of 
ability, whatever it was, for such flowers as the Dahlia, Pansy 
and Viola, Ranunculus, Pink, Antirrhinum, Pentstemon, 
Auricula, and Marigold, are tributes to their genius as gardeners. 
Despite a reputation that is more than traditional as a land 
of good florists, many villages in Scotland are woefully 
desolate in appearance. Some harsh critics tell us, with 
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considerable glee, that as the Thistle is the national flower, 
this fact accounts for its presence in such considerable quantities 
in the gardens of the rural districts. Even Burns could not 
destroy his country’s flower, and thus he wrote :— 


‘¢ The rough bur thistle, spreading wide, 
Amang the bearded bere, 

I turned the weeder clips aside, 

And spared the symbol dear.’’ 

I am prepared to admit that one of the saddest features in 
our national life was the apparent neglect of the cottage 
gardens in our urban and rural districts, and many a southern 
tourist has returned to England with miserable descriptions of 
such places. These lines from Whittier seem peculiarly 
applicable :— 


‘*How the eye and ear 
And heart are starved amidst the plenitude 
Of nature, and how hard and colourless 
Is life without an atmosphere. I look 
Across the lapse of half a century, 
And call to mind old homesteads, where no flower 
Told that the spring had come, but evil weeds, 
Nightshade and rough-leaved hemlock in the place 
Of the sweet doorway greeting of the rose 
And honeysuckle, where the house walls seemed 
Blistering in sun, without a tree or vine.” 


CLIMATE Not UNFAVOURABLE FOR ROSES. 


This undesirable state of affairs was almost wholly 
attributed to climatic conditions, and a lack of suitable shelter 
favourable to plant growth. The want of trees, and the 
consequent bareness associated with many of our villages, is 
credited to a certain national characteristic, for no sooner did 
a tree attain to a respectable size than it was promptly cut down 
for firewood or some other useful purpose. It is this utilitarian 
spirit that is alsc responsible for the lack of flowers in very 
many of these rural Scottish gardens. Such things as 
cabbages and potatoes are useful—they are food and pay for 
the tillage of the ground, whereas flowers were regarded as 
mere luxuries, fit only for the gardens of the gentry. This, no 
doubt, is the reason why the gardens I refer to are termed, in 
the vernacular, ‘‘ Kail-yairds.” Despite all this, however, the 
Rose is something very near to the heart of the average 
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Scottish peasant and artisan, and in times of personal bereave- 
ment and sorrow it is their custom and ambition to plant a 
Rose bush upon the graves of their departed in the old kirk- 
yards. This love of the Queen of Flowers, innate in the 
deepest affections of the country folks north of the borders, is 
one that, I am pleased to record, is rapidly spreading and 
expanding, and the cultivation of the Rose is becoming more 
general every season. 


The growing of Roses to any great extent in Scotland 
has been prevented by a want of knowledge as to their 
adaptability for northern gardens, and an impression that 
the plants of the newer and improved sorts, such as the 
Hybrid Teas, were not hardy enough for the climatic conditions 
that prevail in this country. I can emphasise this best by 
relating an experience I had four summers ago. I was staying 
in an upland country district, reputed by the natives to be a 
cold, late, inhospitable locality. I was quite convinced, never- 
theless, that the criticism given by the residents was more 
apparent than real, and the prevailing absence of floral beauty 
in most gardens was the result of a hereditary prejudice 
instilled into many generations that all attempts at such things 
as Roses were absolutely useless. I was staying at a farmhouse, 
and the garden there had good heavy soil, coupled with an 
almost perfect exposure. Along the adjoining hedgerows the 
wild Dog Rose attained huge proportions, flourishing and 
growing in great profusion, and yet this garden could only 
boast an odd plant or two of the little old-fashioned Scotch 
Roses, and even those bushes were larger than many I had 
seen in much more reputedly favoured places. Upon my 
asking why Roses were not grown on a larger scale, I was 
informed that, much as it was desired, it was useless to 
make the attempt as the locality was quite unsuitable. 
Convinced that in a quarter where the wild Roses did so 
well, so would the cultivated varieties, I persuaded the owner to 
invest in some Climbers and Hybrid Teas. I saw these Roses 
last autumn, and the walls and borders were a sight with 
blossom, while the growth was amazing; and the lady who 
presides over the garden admitted that this was one of the 
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wettest and coldest summers experienced there for years. It is 
this prejudice that must be removed regarding the unsuitability 
of Roses for Scotland, and the average grower must be taught 
that the flower is not an exotic, but with a little care and 
attention it can be cultivated most successfully in almost any 
garden in the country. The instance I have quoted refers to a 
suitable soil but in a supposed unfavourable situation ; let me 
quote another with an unsuitable soil, but with a well-sheltered 
and favourable locality. A friend of mine who is deeply 
interested in Roses had occasion to take up his residence ina 
place where the soil of the gardens is very light and lies over 
gravel. ‘The situation was ideal, but we were told by those 
who had resided there for many years that Roses would never 
thrive in the soil of the district. We knew that the soil was one 
of the very worst for the successful cultivation of the Rose, but 
that difficulty was soon overcome. Within easy distance there was 
a good supply of yellow clay and rich turfy loam, simply lying 
useless and unwanted. Some of this material was carted into 
the garden and much of the light soil removed, and suitable 
beds treated with the necessary manure were got ready for 
the plants. The consequence is that where Roses were 
deemed an impossibilty by the residents, one member of the 
community can show really gratifying results, and it has been 
a pleasure to me to help others in this district to emulate my 
friend’s example. As I watched the Roses developing during 
last summer in this garden I was reminded of Shelley’s lines :-— 


“‘ And the rose like a nymph to the bath addrest. 
Which unveiled the depth of her glowing breast, 
Till fold after fold, to the fainting air 
The soul of her beauty and love lay bare.’’ 


THE INTRODUCTION OF CULTIVATED ROoOsEs. 


Having dealt with what I believe to be the main factors, 
fortunately now recognised as quite surmountable, which have 
hitherto deterred the cultivation of Roses in Scotland, I may 
pass for a moment to a very brief review of the introduction of 
cultivated Roses to this country. I have experienced consider- 
able difficulty in collecting any reliable data upon this point, 
but I am inclined to believe that Mary Stuart, the luckless 
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Queen of Scots, must have introduced some sorts from her 
beloved France. There is no doubt that she, accustomed as 
she was to the beautiful surroundings of her French home, 
must have felt very acutely the bleak and bare aspect of her 
Scottish residences and the general cold and unattractive 
appearance of her native land. It is on record that she had 
plants brought over from France to adorn and beautify her 
gardens in Scotland, and we know that she tried to make these 
places attractive, endeavouring to transform them from mere 
herb, or medicinal, patches of ground. In her day, and down 
to a much later period, the gardens of the Scotch nobility were 
conspicuous for their medicinal plants, beauty being apparently 
of little consideration. It has been suggested that the monks 
imported plants for the gardens of their monasteries, but a 
careful examination of the archives of a powerful Lothian Abbey 
reveals no information on the subject. About the middle of 
the sixteenth centufy, and for many years later, there must 
have been considerable intercourse with France, the peoples of 
the two countries being close allies. The nobles of the Scotch 
court were frequent visitors to that of France and, no doubt, 
Roses would be brought home by them for their own gardens, 
more especially as at that time this flower was very popular in 
high French circles. This much is certain, Roses were not 
brought from England until very much later, and at what date 
it is now very difficult to determine. The incursions of 
Scotsmen into England in those early days were chiefly of a 
predatory character, and had as their motives things much 
more valuable than Roses. 


I am not inclined to waste any time in tracing out the 
development of the Rose in this country, but prefer to 
examine the old gardens and find out the kinds of Roses 
that survive in them. Many of these old gardens do not 
boast a single Rose, and if any were grown in them they 
have long ceased to exist. Fruit trees of ancient and 
venerable appearance there are in plenty, but with those 
we are not concerned. But, on the other hand, I have 
come across in many very old gardens several varietiés of 
what are generally termed Scotch Roses. Rosa spinosissima 
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is one of our prettiest wildlings; it flowers profusely in 
many districts in Scotland, and the bushes, wreathed with 
branches of white flowers, are very beautiful in early June. 
This indigenous Rose is, I believe, the parent of all these 
Scotch Roses, and they are all simply natural selections 
from one common stock. The old Scotch florists were 
adepts at this work, and no less than eighteen distinct 
varieties to my own knowledge still exist. It is quite clear 
that even the evolution of eighteen sorts must necessarily 
indicate a very long period of garden cultivation, and we can 
safely assume that the double forms of R. spinosissima were 
among the first Roses to be grown in Scotch gardens. They 
are all of low growth, many are but semi-double, and the 
colours range from pure white to deep rose and a pale double 
yellow. A great many of the varieties are named after towns, 
and doubtless had their origin in the vicinity of the places 
whose names they bear. They are very hardy and will thrive 
on poor sandy soil, and I know where huge breadths of the 
parent variety can be seen growing in pure sand upon the fringe 
of the seashore. Then there is the single yellow Scotch Rose, 
a yellow form of R. spinosissima. This is a very beautiful 
thing, of a deep rich golden yellow, a colour I have never yet 
seen eclipsed in Roses. I have only met with this lovely single 
Rose once, and that in a very ancient garden in East Lothian. 
I cannot discover the origin of this Rose, and it has no 
affinity whatever with the Austrian Briars. In. the preface 
to the ‘‘ Rose Fanciers’ Manual,” by Mrs. Gore, published in 
London in 1838, I note that the authoress states :—‘ The 
numerous varieties of our native Scotch Rose are held in high 
estimation on the Continent,” and it would seem that a great 
many kinds were then in cultivation. They are now rapidly 
passing out of commerce, giving way to more beautiful flowers. 
There are still in existence in many old gardens one or two 
double forms of the common Sweet Briar (Rosa rubiginosa). 


These forms retain the delicious fragrant foliage of the 
native parent, and like it they are much esteemed as favourite 
garden plants. I have only noted four varieties—a double red, 
pink and white, and a semi-double, with white flowers shaded 


A PRIZE BASKET OF ROSES SHOWN AT THE NATIONAL RoSE SOCIETY’S 
EXHIBITION AT THE ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS IN IQI2. 
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with rich rose. Another survivor of the olden days which I 
occasionally meet with is the Old Burgundy Rose. It is very 
dwarf, but exceedingly pretty when covered with its little 
daisy-like flowers, and I was glad to secure a plant some time 
ago from an old garden near me. The Provence, or Cabbage 
Roses seemed to be great favourites in past times, judging 
from the numbers still met with in very old gardens. The 
ordinary red variety is the more common, the white being 
much rarer, and I hear tales that a double yellow was once 
in existence. If it did exist I cannot find it now, and I am 
afraid that, like the black and white Pink of the old Paisley 
weavers, it is lost to cultivation. Various sorts of the Alba 
Roses seem to have been largely grown, and many old bushes 
of those delightful Roses are still to be seen. The most 
noteworthy are Alba plena, the dear old double white Rose ; 
Rose Celeste, the old Celestial Rose ; and the delightful Maiden’s 
Blush. These are all beautiful old Roses, and most sweetly 
perfumed. Another old-fashioned occupant of gardens is the 
Damask Rose (R. Damascena), notable for its powerful 
fragrance. Then there are bushes of Blush Roses, Pink 
Roses, Roses nearly purple in colour, and Crimson Roses, 
single and double forms of all of them; but their names, if 
they ever had any, are lost. Many of the China Roses must 
have been grown for a long period in this country; so also 
must many of the Moss Roses, judging by the frequency with 
which one meets with them in old-world gardens. Then there 
is the Scotch Perpetual Rose, with its blush cup-shaped 
blossoms. I cannot assert that this Rose was raised in 
Scotland, but of this I am certain: it is a derivative, in some 
way, from our native Scotch Rose. Stanwell Perpetual, 
included in some catalogues even yet as a Scotch Rose, 
was raised in England. 


Raisinc New Roses. 

About the first quarter of the nineteenth century there 
was great activity in raising Roses from seed in Scotland, 
and Rosa spinosissima must have been a most prolific 
parent, for in the catalogues of some of the Scotch 
nurserymen of that period as many as two or three 
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hundred names of varieties were given. These Scotch 
Roses bloom in May, and, as I have already noted, 
Mrs. Gore has told us they were much esteemed on 
the Continent. Is there not a possibility here for the 
hybridist ? As parents these Roses might be the forerunners 
of a new early-flowering hardy race of garden Roses. The 
Ayrshire Roses, at least the first of them, were raised in 
Scotland, but in what part, or when, I have not been able 
to discover. It has been asserted that the original Ayrshire 
Rose was raised in this country from foreign seed, but it is 
now accepted, I believe, as a hybrid of Rosa arvensis, one 
of our indigenous Roses. Be this as it may, many fine 
varieties were raised near Dundee, nearly one hundred years 
ago, by a gentleman named Martin. Scotland, then, has 
done some little part in the raising of Roses, and with a 
more widespread interest in the flower let us hope for greater 
things. In more modern times the coveted Gold Medal of 
the National Rose Society has occasionally come to this 
country for new Roses; indeed, no later than last year one 
went to Aberdeen, and that not for the first time. There is 
no reason, surely, why the blue-ribbon of the Rose world 
should not come here a little oftener. Scotch nurserymen 
having turned their attention at one time to Roses, some 
explanation is necessary for their deflection over a long period 
of years. This is answered, I think, in this way. The 
Dahlia, the Pink, the Ranunculus, the Pansy, and other subjects 
were florists’ flowers, the Rose was not. During the nineteenth 
century these flowers were in demand, and the abilities 
of Scotch florists were concentrated upon them. At that time 
the competitor held sway, and in Scotland the Rose was not 
popular for his purpose. With the twentieth century there came 
a change and, to me, a welcome change. Flowers are now 
demanded not for the decoration of the exhibition tables, 
but for the decoration of the garden and the adornment of 
the home. Flower Shows are rapidly becoming, not places 
of competition, but places where our nurserymen can exhibit 
all that is best for the gratification of the present public 
taste in gardening. And where are now the old florists’ 
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flowers, with their stiff outlines and precise formation of every 
petal? Some of them have gone, others are disappearing 
fast, but the Rose remains with us and is more popular than 
ever, appealing to a far vaster constituency than ever did any 
of our old flowers of the florists. I sometimes regret the 
gradual disappearance of such noble things as the old Show 
Dahlia and the Pink. These flowers are veritable triumphs 
of the florists’ art, and their development must have 
entailed long and arduous labour on the part of those who 
cultivated them. 


I am afraid that the propagation of the Rose was 
another serious drawback to its successful cultivation by 
nurserymen in this country. About the middle of the nine- 
teenth century I note that, in a famous Edinburgh nursery, 
famed not only in Britain but all over the civilised world, 
several acres of ‘‘stools” of Roses were grown, and from 
these were taken every autumn rooted, or indifferently 
rooted, plants. Many of these layers were weak and poor, 
and the consequence was that a great proportion died the 
first year after planting, only such as were of vigorous 
growth succeeding. The Manetti, although it had been in 
England for twenty years, had at that time—I am writing 
of 1850—scarcely reached Scotland. I have it on the 
authority of the late Mr. Hugh Dickson, of Belfast, at that 
time serving his apprenticeship in this famous Edinburgh 
nursery, that prior to 1855 cutting and seedling Briars, as at 
present handled, were then unknown. Mr. Dickson, however, 
declared that he was taught his A B C in Rose-growing in 
Scotland, and that by the late John Duguid, of Messrs. 
Lawson & Sons, one of Scotland’s foremost authorities on 
the flower at the middle of last century. 


In RECENT YEARS. 


The Hybrid Perpetual and Tea Roses were never very 
popular beyond the exhibitor, and the former are only now 
retained for their rich dark colours, colours which are now 
rapidly being attained among the Hybrid Teas. Aimée Vibert 
was an esteemed climber, and even to-day what is there to 
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displace it amongst white cluster Roses? Gloire de Dijon; 
Amadis, that fine old Boursault or Alpine Rose; Charles 
Lawson, a reliable old Bourbon raised in Edinburgh, were all 
great favourites in gardens. Such Hybrid Perpetuals as 
Général Jacqueminot, Charles Lefébvre, John Hopper, Marie 
Baumann, Duke of Edinburgh, Alfred Colomb, Horace 
Vernet, Prince Camille de Rohan, Victor Verdier, and 
Baroness Rothschild, Roses of the fifties and sixties of last 
century have, in a measure, retained what popularity they 
had, while in the seventies and eighties A. K. Williams, 
Mrs. John Laing, Madame Gabriel Luizet, Etienne Levet, 
Captain Christy, and Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi are later 
contributions to a more general love of the Rose among those 
who were fond of gardening as a hobby. These fine old 
varieties were supplemented by many of the Newtownards 
introductions in the same section, but the advent of the 
Hybrid Teas did much to make the cultivation of the Rose 
much more general in Scotland. La France was a great 
favourite, and was frequently described as a perfect Rose. 
When Bennett gave us Lady Mary Fitzwilliam, that famous 
mother of Roses, followed by Grace Darling and others 
similar, an increasing interest was taken in the flower. 
Such varieties as Caroline Testout did much to cause that 
interest to increase still further. Caroline Testout is essen- 
tially a Rose for the average amateur, the grower who wants 
specimen plants. This Rose, I think, gives best results from 
old wood 3-ft. high, and where the art of pruning was still 
somewhat of a mystery to the majority, Caroline Testout, 
left as a bush, gave a grand display. This Rose, then, 
created a demand for others of a like nature, and these have 
come and are now being taken advantage of by Scotch 
amateurs. Frau Karl Druschki, Hugh Dickson, and the 
Lyons Rose were epoch-making varieties, and helped to swell 
still further the ranks of admiring growers in this country. 
Crimson Rambler shortly after its introduction rapidly became 
popular, and it is worth noting that it grew for many years in 
a garden near Edinburgh before it reached England. Its 
merits evidently escaped the attention of local nurserymen, 
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and a plant actually grew for years on a nursery office without 
attention. Had a new single Dahlia, or a tree or shrub, put 
in an appearance it would soon have found a place in commerce. 


The Hybrid wichuraianas were quickly in demand, such 
sorts as Lady Gay and Dorothy Perkins in particular. These 
varieties are now used with great effect in covering old tree 
stumps, and are beautiful and effective subjects for this 
purpose. The Hybrid rugosa, Conrad F. Meyer, is a much 
esteemed Rose in Scotland, particularly for pillar work, and I 
have noted many splendid specimens. The Hybrid Teas, 
particularly the decorative or bedding varieties, are now in 
great demand, so are the Climbers and _ wichuraianas. 
Growers are recognising that no flower can approach the 
Rose for a long period of flowering—we can have flowers from 
May till October, and in favourable seasons and districts 
we can even-cut flowers at Christmas. It is little wonder, 
therefore, that the Queen of Flowers is now the most 
popular plant in Scottish gardens. The delightful book on 
Roses by Dean Hole had a great influence in popularising 
the flower in this country, and the admirable work carried 
on by the National Rose Society is recognised as worthy of 
the greatest praise, and is much appreciated by northern 
growers. The publications issued by it, however, are not 
sufficiently known, and deserve much more popularity and 
a wider circulation than they have at present. 


we 
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Rose Growing in the North of Ireland. 


By ALEXANDER DICKSON, Belfast. 


That the North of Ireland, “ The Cold Black North,” 
as our southern fellow countrymen call ‘it, should have come 
into prominence as a land of Roses, surely says something 
for the skill and enterprise of our progenitors, who made 
possible the success of our modern northern Rose growers, 
and above all, proclaims the hardiness, vigour, adaptability, 
and boundless abundance with which the Queen of Flowers 
is always ready to gladden the hearts of those who truly 
love her. 


THE CLIMATE. 


Rose growing here, as in every other district, has 
Its trials and difficulties. When we read of scorching 
suns and long continued droughts in the sunny South at a 
time when we are enjoying the novelty of a few weeks’ 
sunshine and dry, balmy air, our afflicted fellow-rosarians in 
the southern counties of England would look in vain for 
sympathy here. 


The superabundant moisture, which is a feature of our 
climate, is one of the heaviest handicaps we Rose growers 
have to contend with. In fact, were it not that nature 
has here, as elsewhere, adapted the country to the climatic 
conditions which prevail, Rose growing in the North of 
Ireland would be well nigh impossible. But the country is 
for the most part hilly or gently undulating, with abundant 
natural arteries for rapidly drawing away the superfluous 
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moisture, so that our plants do not get waterlogged or our 
soil soured with stagnant moisture. ‘“ For the rain it raineth 


? 


every day’”’ is almost literally true, and the consequent humid 
atmosphere, although conducive to abundant growth, makes 
the growing of the thinner-petalled varieties a matter of the 


greatest difficulty. 


The average temperature is low, and the rawness of the 
air even in the growing months, with the ever-present humid 
atmosphere, makes one sympathise with the Frenchman who 
described our climate as “nine months winter and three 
months very. bad weather.” 


THE SOIL. 


The conditions as regards soil in the North of Ireland 
vary considerably. In. the most successful Rose Gardens 
and Nurseries it may be said to be of moderate body and of 
only moderate depth. The average depth of vegetable earth 
in my own Rose fields is about seven to nine inches on a 
subsoil of boulder clay. We rely on one or two things as 
essential, good well-matured farmyard manure, with a pre- 
ponderance from the byre, and more particularly spade work, 
which alone can put land into its highest mechanical con- 
dition, and which I regard as the keystone of all successful 
Rose growing. 


RISE AND PROGRESS OF ROSE GROWING. 


Although the North of Ireland. has been associated with 
Rose growing for many generations, it may be said to have 
attained its greatest prominence during the last decade. 
Although this progress is mainly owing to the trade growers, 
it must not be thought that they alone are responsible for it. 


Many amateurs of great ability, although some of them 
may be unknown to members of the National Rose Society, 
are amongst the most successful and enthusiastic growers in 
the kingdom. It is indeed a matter for congratulation that 
the cult is spreading, while the Queen of Flowers 1s daily 
adding to the number of her devoted subjects in Ulster. 
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The great increase in the number of those who are taking 
a practical interest in the Rose here, as in England is, I 
believe, largely due to the immense improvement which the 
newer varieties represent, and the transformation which they 
have wrought in our gardens. The old Hybrid Perpetuals 
may be said to have had their day, while the Hybrid Teas 
reign in their stead, which surely can be no matter for regret. 


In the Early Victorian Era, to which the Hybrid Perpetual 
may be said to belong, the Rose garden, with its wide, unin- 
teresting borders of mixed varieties, varieties as different in 
habit and character as it was possible to be, with its standards 
standing like sentinels among them, have been swept away; 
their place being taken by beds of Hybrid Teas, Teas and 
dwarf polyanthas, of one variety only. Pergolas and pillars of 
the delightful wichuraiana and polyantha hybrids have given 
a diversity to the modern Rose garden, never before possible, 
while the old standard Roses, which ten years or so ago were 
a disappearing quantity, have had a new lease of life given 
them. 

The Rose growers of the North of Ireland, keen to 
appreciate every effort of the hybridist and every example of 
the successful cultivator, have made their Rose gardens an 
example of the possibilites of painstaking care and thoughtful 
and loving labour, and both a delight to the owner and an 
example to their less diligent neighbours. 


I think here, even more than in England, the Hybrid 
Perpetual as an exhibition Rose is at a discount. Going over 
some notes made during the past year or two, I have been 
rather surprised at the small number of Hybrid Perpetuals 
which I have staged during that period, even of varieties which 
are generally accepted as standard and reliable exhibition sorts. 
Comte de Raimbaud, Francois Michelon, Marchioness of 
Londonderry, Mrs. R. G. Sharman Crawford, Suzanne Marie 
Rodocanachi and Marie Baumann I have not once staged 
during the past two years, and on many occasions when 
staging a winning seventy-two a very small percentage of 
Hybrid Perpetuals were included in it, 
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TEA ROSEs. 


These, I regret to say, are almost impossible. I don’t 
mean to say we cannot grow good plants, but our damp 
climate is against the thin-petalled and slow-opening Teas. 
Even when we are enjoying the novelty of a week or two of 
warm sunshine, the heavy night dews seal up the petals. 
Even in a period of great drought in mid-July you can in 
the early morning wash your hands on the foliage of the 
Roses. That these heavy night dews are of great advantage to 
the growth of the plants and assist the development of the 
buds is quite true; they also enable the Ulster grower to 
enjoy a longer period of bloom, but the difficulty of pre- 
serving the flowers under these conditions is at times rather 
disheartening. 


EXHIBITING. 


From an exhibitor’s point of view, the cutting and 
handling a number of flowers for the Southern shows requires 
some experience, and a special knowledge of the carrying 
qualities of each individual variety, sometimes only gained 
by painful experience. In the first place, as we require to 
leave home in the early afternoon, the flowers require to be 
cut in the early morning as soon as the dew has lifted, and 
in the case of some varieties, such as Captain Hayward, 
even before the sun has had a chance to dry them. 


Many varieties require to be cut and tied much younger 
than is to the best advantage of the blooms. ‘The sea also in 
crossing has, I find, very different effects on different varieties. 
A warm, foggy night may wreck many well-founded hopes, and 
is even worse to contend against than a hot night in a railway 
van, which not unfrequently completes the journey. One 
thing the exhibitor must always guard against is _ never, 
under any circumstances, to allow the sailors to place tar- 
paulins over his boxes, wet or fine, or he will have pot-pourri 
instead of exhibition blooms when he opens his boxes in the 
morning. 


I 
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The different climatic conditions here and in the South of 
England naturally affect individual Roses. In fact, some 
varieties when grown under one set of conditions, are 
almost unrecognisable to a grower of the same varieties 
_ under those which are almost diametrically opposite. Many 
Roses regarded as amongst the best exhibition sorts when 
grown in the South are quite useless here. For instance, 
Florence Pemberton and Lady Moyra Beauclerc rarely 
develop properly here, while Mildred Grant and Dean Hole 
seldom give us that delightful tinting of rich pink and golden 
rose 80 noticeable in Southern-grown flowers. On the other 
hand, practically all the best of the newer Hybrid Teas which 
come under the heading of bedding Roses—and I use that 
term in a rather wide sense—do excellently in this climate. 
Amateur Teyssier, Antoine Rivoire, Arthur R. Goodwin, Betty, 
Caroline Testout, Countess of Shaftesbury, Ecarlate, Edu 
Meyer, George C. Waud, General McArthur, Gustav 
Grinerwald, Harry Kirk, ‘Joseph Hill, Lady Ashtown, 
Lady Pirrie, Lady Battersea, La Tosca, Madame Abel 
Chatenay, Madame Mélanie Soupert, Madame Segond-Weber, 
Madame Ravary, Miss Cynthia Forde, Mrs. Charles E. Allan, 
Pharisaer, Renée Wilmart-Urban, Richmond, and Viscountess 
Folkestone are unsurpassed, and may be said to be the best 
selection of bedding Roses for the latitude of Belfast. 


The newer strain of dwarf polyanthas, as Orleans Rose, 
Jessie, Phyllis, Mrs. Taft, &c., are a great advance on the 
old bedding polyanthas, and do exceedingly well here, as 
also do almost all the hybrid wichuraianas. 


Raisinc New Rosss. 


It has often struck me as peculiar that the North of 
Ireland, with climatic conditions but little suitable, should have 
obtained such an enviable reputation as a centre of hybridisa- 
tion, while the drier climate of the South of England, and for 
that matter the South of Ireland, have, notwithstanding their 
ideal weather conditions, failed to induce many more growers 
of our national flower to embark on this, the most delightful of 
all pursuits—the hybridisation of the Rose. No one can say 
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that there is not room for improvement, or that the man or 
woman who has the love of the Rose at heart cannot, be they 
amateur or professional, at least try to contribute something to 
the advance of the flower they love. 


Criticism is the privilege of all, and those who enter this 
field must be prepared for it. It must not be thought that I 
complain of criticism. I think I may safely say that each 
achievement, watched in its development with delight and 
absorbing interest by the hybridist, leaves always something 
to be desired. What im one seedling is deficient, be it in form, 
colour, scent, or habit, he tries with all his skill to introduce 
into the next generation; consequently progress is almost 
invariably slow. 


Few I take it have seen from a first cross the possibilities 
which have attended the production of Dorothy Perkins, Did 
the hybridist who crossed rosa wichuraiana with Madame 
Gabriel Luizet in his wildest dreams imagine anything so 
exquisitely beautiful and with such far-reaching possibilities 
as have resulted from this cross? Did M. Pernet-Ducher, 
when he crossed Antoine Ducher and Persian Yellow, with all 
his skill and experience anticipate anything so beautiful as 
the Lyons Rose or Rayon d’Or as possible consequences ? 
What has been done can be done again. There is infinite 
possibility in many directions, which have scarcely yet been 
touched. To take one aspect alone, ‘‘ The Single Roses,” 
here surely is a field open to any who wish to distinguish 
themselves as hybridists. We have many delightful natural 
‘species and hybrids to work on, and the possibilities, who dare 
try to put a limit to them, in view of what has happened in | 
the last decade ? 

Several of our amateurs in the North of Ireland are keen 
hybridists, although still unknown to fame, but with the dogged 
perseverance of their race, I feel sure they will not give up the 
pursuit till they have produced something to make their efforts 
remembered. One at least, Dr. J. Campbell Hall, has given us 
some most valuable and delightful hybrids, and he has still 
many more of exceptional merit, which we may expect to see 
during the next few years. 
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CLASSIFICATION. 


As I have touched on the subject of hybridisation I should 
like to refer to the matter of classification. I am of the opinion 
that the time has arrived when the National Rose Society must 
take up on broader lines the classification of varieties. When 
we are using the blood of almost all species, and of many 
varieties (the parentage of which is often obscure, and frequently, 
as given, inaccurate) in our experiments as hybridists, to be 
asked to definitely place each novelty in some existing pigeon 
hole, is both misleading and ridiculous. Then again, to create 
a special class or section for an individyal variety or small 
group of varieties, which may show distinct traces of one only 
of its parents, and that possibly after several generations of 
mixed blood, is both confusing to the uninitiated and in fact 
frequently misleading. 


THe Becrast SHow. 


In concluding this article, I should like to emphasise the 
beneficial effects of the recent Show of the National Rose Society 
at Belfast—the first occasion on which the society had visited 
Ireland. Hitherto the National Rose Society has been, to the 
majority of Irish amateurs at least, mainly a name, but now, 
helped by the Society, they have seen the quality of their 
English competitors, and it is to be hoped that the examples. 
of the English’ amateurs’ skill as exhibited at our recent 
exhibition will be a stimulus and inducement to further efforts. 
on the part of the Rose growers of the North of Ireland. 


#54, 
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Rose Growing in the Southern Half of 
Ireland. 


By Dr. O’DONEL BROWNE. 


It came as a great surprise to me when I received an 
invitation from the Publications Committee to write an article 
for the “‘ Rose Annual.’”’ When one picks up the “ Annual ” 
and glances through the names uf those who write for it, it 
almost makes a novice in Rose growing (for so I term 
myself as compared with other contributors) shy at. ventur- 
ing to write for that excellent publication of the Society. But 
inasmuch as I have never yet seen an article from Ireland 
dealing with Rose culture in that country, the above title 
has come to my mind as an appropriate one. 


SOIL AND CLIMATE. 


The climate of this part of Ireland is generally des- 
cribed as mild and humid, and where one does not as a rule 
expect to get keen frosts or much snow. When we have 
wet weather we generally get it in excess, and when we have 
heat we get our fair share of it. Altogether Ireland has, 
in my opinion, a good, genial Rose-growing climate, where, 
if ordinary precautions are taken, one’s Roses do not suffer 
much from winter frosts, and where the mellowness of the 
summer atmospheric conditions favours Rose culture. The 
soil, as a general rule, is not so good as you find it in 
England—great tracts of bog, with soil—some good, some 
indifferent, some worthless, disposed between them. The 
further west one goes the more bog and poor soil are the 
rule, though here and there good soil is met with. Strange 
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to say, I do not know any large Rose grower down south— 
the majority are residents somewhere in the Dublin centre 
(by this I mean the Midlands) though we have of late been 
receiving a fresh contingent from the Northern centre. This, 
I think, is a healthy sign, and doubtless the extra stimulus 
which the National Rose Society has given the Northern 
Section by holding their Provincial Show in Belfast last 
year ought in itself to arouse love for the cultivation of 
the Queen of Flowers. It is always a sore point with me 
that the Royal Horticultural Society of Ireland, whose head- 
quarters are in Dublin, cannot, on purely financial grounds, 
invite the Provincial Show of the N.R,S. to come to 
Dublin. It would be a great stimulus and an_ object 
lesson to all Rose lovers in this part of Ireland. Truth to 
tell, we badly need to be shown the proper way to grow 
Roses. Some of us have been to the London Show and 
have come home wondering and vowing great things, and 
have kept to our promises, but the ‘‘ small fry,’ as I term 
them, are very loath to follow our lead. In fact, one sees 
some very funny ways and means of staging Roses used at our 
local exhibitions. Only this year I saw twelve H.T.’s put up 
in a boot-box, and the owner was wondering why she did 
mot secure a prize! To leave the ‘small fry’’ and come 
to the Rose growers proper, one finds here keen men who 
put their heart and soul into their business. Genial, jolly 
fellows they are, and a treat to come across, the only pity is 
that we do not meet them more often. Most of us are 
busy, and I am sorry to say have not the long purses of 
our friends across the water; nevertheless we try to do our 
best, and after all is said and done I think we give a fair 
account of ourselves. Take my own case. I cannot say 
that my lot has fallen on a fair ground. My soil is shallow 
and poor in quality. I can only muster about one and a-half 
feet of fairly light soil, with a tendency to gravel—resting on 
a gravel subsoil and in places sand. Separating me from 
soil as stiff as a poker where Roses would do exceedingly 
well is a railway line, and there I am sorry to say you do 
not find any Roses grown. How often I look across and 
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sigh for those fields, or a part of them! I have, however, 
one great thing to be grateful for in wet weather, and that 
is good drainage. Upon the hill opposite, when it rains, the 
ground becomes saturated and it is impossible to work it. 
Then, when the sun shines out, this saturated soil becomes 
hard-bake. Whereas I can easily accommodate rain all 
night and hoe with impunity in the morning. Now and then 
kind patients from up there have given me a load or two 
of soil and this, placed on the top of my gravelly subsoil, 
greatly improves it. Another trouble with us is the getting 
of good manure. Owing to the increased sanitary precautions 
which are annually forced upon us, it is hard to get any 
decent manure from town dwellings; for the inhabitants 
are not allowed to accumulate manure in their yards, and 
the latter being small, it is often removed altogether. 
Farmers round the towns have of late become more cute, as 
top dressings grab even that little from us. 


CULTIVATION. 


As regards the culture of Roses, I do not think we 
differ from our cousins in England, save that we do not go in 
for it as extensively as they do. Were I to possess the purse 
of some of our English Rose growers I should make a bold 
bid to keep our amateur flag pretty high in the Society’s 
great London Show. We all prune hard here, generally 
about mid-March, and leave the thinning to be done after 
the May frosts have gone—and of these we get a good 
many—and thus escape much disappointment. As regards 
stocks for budding, I think we are all agreed that the briar 
cutting is the best, and for my own part I would never 
bud the seedling briar. Standards are dying out, though 
where could you find better stocks than we have in our 
hedges? When I started Rose growing I devoured Foster- 
Melliar’s book, and put in Standards galore, and off those 
Standards I won the Tea Trophy outright in Dublin. There 
can be no gainsaying the fact that Standards give the best 
Teas with me, and owing to our more genial winters I think 
we should grow more of them. Artificial manure is given 
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very heavily by most of us from March to July; we all 
have our own pet prescriptions. A very excellent Rose 
manure is made by Messrs. Goulding, Northwall, Dublin. 
It is very strong, and must be used in a careful manner, 
but I think it would be well if some of my readers tried 
it. It has a most diabolical smell, so ladies beware! Our 
best blooms are usually obtained about August, as we 
have gene ally a burst of heat about June and July, which 
rushes the flowers out before they have had time to swell. 
Besides which, in August we have more genial weather. But 
of all the months of the year, I think September is with the 
Teas easily first. My usual custom is to cease:feeding and 
also hoeing fairly early in the autumn, say in September, and 
so allow my plants to go to sleep. 


We then begin trenching, and push this on as fast as 
possible. Any ‘‘ maidens” that have to be moved are shifted 
as early as we can; if this is done in showery weather 
they get no syringing or watering. The foliage shrivels up 
a bit, but I do not think that matters, as we have often 
found that our plants have made new roots before Christmas. 
All along straggling growths are cut well back after the 
first heavy night’s frost, which tends to plump up the eyes 
lower down for pruning time. We do not mulch our Roses 
at all, nor do we earth up our Teas unless severe frost 
threatens. Our budded stocks are not touched as regards 
‘cutting over” until the wild growths are commencing to 
become frilly. As regards pests, we never see such a large 
variety as we read about elsewhere, but we get our share 
of mildew, green fly and earwigs. The latter are a perfect 
curse, and the wetter the season the more they harbour 
under shaded flowers. . 


EXHIBITING. 


Mr. Pemberton, during a chat with Mr. Hugh Dickson 
and myself, mentioned several varieties of Roses which did 
not flower well in England that do remarkably well with us, 
Madame Wagram, for instance, is the very best autumnal 
we have, and its flowers on a south wall here are our great 
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MADAME EpouAarpD HeErrRIoT (AUSTRIAN HyBrID). 
RAISED BY M. J. PERNEYT-DUCHER. 


This was the Rose which gained the Fiftv Guinea Cup offered by the ‘ Daily 
Mail’’ for the best new seedling Rose exhibited at the Royal International 
Horticultural Exhibition at Chelsea, in May, 1912. 
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mainstay. Much depends on the season as to what varieties 
will do best, but as a general rule one sees at least three 
H.T.’s to one H.P. in any of our amateur stands. Men 
like Mr. Douglas and Dr. Hall can and do show fine H.P.’s, 
but the rest of us go mostly for H.T.’s. As a general rule, 
I think we are more tidy in the manner of staging Roses 
at shows than English amateurs are, but owing to our 
growing a smaller number of blooms one sees more old flowers 
in our stands. I have never seen an autumn show in 
England so I must qualify this last sentence by adding as 
compared with the July Metropolitan Exhibition of the Society. 
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Rose Growing in the North of England. 


By WALTER JESPER. 

When, nearly fifteen years ago, planted my first 
Rose trees in a narrow border just trenched beside the 
path leading to a newly-built house in a bare field, I had 
had no experience in growing the Queen of Flowers, but 
I had read Mr. Shirley Hibberd’s ‘‘Amateur’s Flower 
-Garden,” with its chapter on Roses, besides sundry 
paragraphs in the gardening papers. So I began by planting 
Hybrid Perpetuals, of such known excellence as :—_ 


Général Jacqueminot Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford 
Fisher Holmes Baroness Rothschild 

Mrs. John Laing Alfred Colomb 

Charles Darwin Sir Rowland Hill 

Bruce Findlay Duke of Wellington 

‘A. K. Williams Ulrich Brunner 


Finding that even in this Yorkshire climate, and within 
ten miles of big cities such as Leeds and Bradford, the Roses 
were thriving and bloomed well, and reading that Hybrid 
Teas were a very desirable class to add, I visited in the 
following autumn the local nurseries in search of some of 
these, but was told that H.T.’s were not available, as they 
would not grow in this locality. 


Desiring to prove the matter, I ordered some from a 
distance, and was delighted to find that they were just as 
hardy as the H.P.’s, with all the added advantage of a 
prolonged flowering season, and of a much greater choice 
of colour. Also the better lasting quality of the crimsons | 
was a great gain; the red H.P.’s having the bad habit of 
turning a disagreeable magenta shade within a day or two 
of opening. 

My friend the local nurseryman, who, by the way, has 
done good service in his craft, and has passed a life of 
usefulness amongst his neighbours, was greatly pleased 
when he came to see my Hybrid Teas the following 
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summer, and he forthwith ordered quantities from the 
wholesale growers, and from his stock supplied in succes- 
sive seasons dozens of gardens in the neighbourhood. 

But here let me say that I am not like some who 
would throw out or have already discarded every Hybrid 
Perpetual from their Rose gardens. I like to keep old 
friends like ‘‘General Jack’’ and A. K. Williams, Mrs. J. 
Laing and Ulrich Brunner, for their form is fine, and their 
scent is the “Old Rose’’ scent known of Omar Khayyam 
and the ancients. — 

Reverting to the Hybrid Teas, I append a list of some 
of the best of those I have grown and still number among 
my friends in the garden :— 


Liberty Viscountess Folkestone 
Richmond Caroline Testout 

La Tosca Angel Peluffo 

The Lyons Lady Ashtown 

General McArthur - Mrs. Peter Blair 
Killarney Clara Watson 

Madame Abel Chatenay Papa Gontier 

Betty Prince de Bulgarie 
Camoens Marquis of Salisbury 
Peggy Mrs, David McKee 


Countess of Derby 
Lady Battersea 
Marquise Litta 

Mrs. Theo. Roosevelt 
Madame Jules Grolez 
Dean Hole 


Mrs. W. J. Grant 
Madame Pernet-Ducher 
Madame Ravary 

Le Progrés 

Grace Darling 

Duchess of Portland 


Dorothy Page-Roberts Frau Karl Druschki 

Amongst the above-named are some of the most 
beautiful flowers in this beautiful world. Give them your 
affectionate care; surround them with smooth green turf 
and protect your Rosery from biting winds. Yet admit the 
sun and air that coax the naked bushes of winter into the 
leafy ones of May, and you will have an annually recurring 
feast of beauty and a rich reward for all your labour. 

But you may ask, ‘* Where comes in Bessie Brown in 
this list, where Mildred Grant, where William Shean?” I 
reply that they do not appear in it because they have been 
tried and they have failed. With me that is. Try them 
yourself, reader, if you like, for they are glorious Roses 
when well grown, and you may have more success than I; 
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but at any rate remember, as’ I have found from experi- 
ence, that not every Rose that takes first prize or gold 
medal at the shows is one that the average amateur must 
plant in his cherished garden. 

Were it not for the over-importance now placed on 
certain exhibition ‘ points’’ we should perhaps have 
placed within our reach more of that exquisite type of 
decorative Roses personified by Gustave Regis and Lady 
Waterlow. 

Whoever saw the former in an exhibition box, shorn 
of its foliage and bereft of its accompanying buds? And yet 
it is a Rose par excellence for the garden. Surely 
decorative classes for such kinds will soon be introduced at 
Rose Shows in the country; a class in which the Rose 
must be shown in its natural manner of growth, untrimmed 
and unspoilt. 

And this reminds me that one of the most desirable 
Roses we can plant, Zéphirine Drouhin, a Hybrid Bourbon 
that has been known and grown for forty years, is now not 
even mentioned by name in many catalogues, simply because 
it is not an ‘ Exhibition Rose.” I saw it first in a Surrey 
garden ten years ago, and from that moment determined to 
possess it. I have now a fine large clump of this lovely 
variety, all massed together, and teeming each summer 
with their tender pink buds and flowers, borne on thornless 
stems and scented, as is the Old Damask which makes an 
admirable foil, with a perfume of attar, unsurpassable. 
Zéphirine, however, is a sturdy grower, and is only sizeable 
among the dwarf H.P.’s and H.T.’s during its first year. 
It will then get too big for its place and will shade its 
neighbours, so must be moved. Better to plant it from the 
first in that portion of the Rosery devoted to Bush Roses, 
or even make a hedge of it. Amongst other bushes for 
this quarter are the beautiful Conrad F. Meyer, Mrs. Paul, 
Madame Georges Bruant and other rugosas. Griss an 
Teplitz also wants free space for its long growths ending 
in clusters of crimsom blossom, so welcome in late summer, 


and carrying foliage so handsome in its dark greens and 
browns in autumn. 
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I have not yet referred to Tea Roses amongst the 
Dwarfs, because here in our heavy damp soil they do not 
thrive well, and consequently do not bulk largely in this 
northern garden. Maman Cochet and her white sport do 
fairly well in a dry season, but when it is wet it is sad to 
see the beautifully formed and gracefully tapering buds 
drooping on the ground, and so sodden with water that 
they can never open into bloom. Moreover, at any time, 
the long shoots of the Cochets appear to be too slender to 
bear the great buds, and have to be supported. | 

But -Anna Olivier is always beautiful, and so are Mme. 
Hoste, Mme. Lambard, Dr. Grill, Lady Roberts, Safrano 
and Marie Van Houtte. ? 

Those who possess a more sandy soil will probably 
grow all the above to much greater perfection than I can, 
but it is gratifying to have a few Teas, even though they 
do not bear so well as the more hardy Hybrids. 

Chinas are always a pretty addition to the Rosery and are, 
as is well known, in bloom almost throughout the summer. 

I have the old favourites, Ducher, Fellenberg, 
Cramoisie Supérieure, Laurette Messimy, Queen Mab and 
Mrs. Bosanquet, all interesting and pretty, good for 
buttonholes and for decorative work in vases, but best as 
Nature grows them, on their fragile stems. 

Of Climbing Roses I have many, on pillars, archways 
and fences, and a grand display they make. Summer after 
summer, whatever the weather, there is sure to be a feast 
of bloom on the Scotch Briars, the Ramblers, the Gloires 
and the wichuraianas, and I could give lists of many favourites, 
including some of the newer varieties, but space does 
not allow. 

Let my last word in this article be to encourage any 
amateur in the North of England who may be halting in 
his opinion as to the advisability of attempting to grow 
Roses, and Roses of the best, to go ahead at once. There 
are scores of beautiful Rose gardens, large and small, in 
breezy Yorkshire, and the National Rose Society is waiting 
to help and advise in every way it can. 
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Rose Jottings. 
THE SPRING ROSE SHOW. 


(AN EXPLANATION.) 


The earliness of Easter in 1913 has caught us napping. 
It was decided last autumn to hold a Show of Roses grown 
under glass at the Horticultural Hall some time in April, 
1913. The hall at that time of the year is in much request, 
dates being booked in some instances twelve months in 
advance, and it was found that the only date available 
was May Ist, and that only was secured by the kindness of 
the organisers of a dog show who had engaged the hall 
for May 1st, but most courteously put off their show to a 
later date. It was not until after the Annual Meeting of the 
National Rose Society that it was discovered that’ owing 
to the earliness of Easter, May 1st was The Ascension Day, 
a day in the calendar of the Church of the same grade as 
Christmas Day, Easter Day, and Whitsun Day; a day on 
which many people attend Divine Worship ; a day on which 
some thousands of the members of the Church of England 
Men’s Society make their corporate Communion. Out of 
consideration for Churchmen steps were at once taken to 
change the date of the show, but owing to the shortness ot 
time it was found impossible to do so, and, therefore, to the 
very great regret of many members of the National Rose 
Society the first Spring Rose Show will be held on the 
glorious festival of The Ascension, 


JOSEPH H,. PEMBERTON, 
Vice-President, N.R.S. 
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ROSES IN TOWN GARDENS. 


It would be interesting to know how many members of 
the National Rose Society owe the origin of their enthusiasm 
to Dean Hole’s ‘‘ Book about Roses.” I admit that I do. 
I am further prepared to make a confession that a few 
years ago ‘“‘ gardening” was to me as one of the mystic 
arts which I understood was practised as a hobby by a few 
persons of leisure who had an uncanny knowledge to which 
no ordinary individual could hope to attain. I certainly had 
no ambitions in that direction. To see digging being done 
or any attention being given to the plants in our small 
garden aroused no interest whatever in me. Then in the 
early autumn of 1903 someone—why, I have no notion !— 
lent me Dean Hole’s Book. No sooner had I read it than J 
decided to try and grow Roses. My first difficulty was to 
know what varieties to get, and as the edition of the Dean’s 
Book was an old one, I concluded that the best course to 
adopt would be to take the advice of a friend who had 
been for some years interested in growing Roses—not for 
exhibition—but for his own pleasure. 

It may be of anterest to give the list of the first eighteen 
Roses which I planted in November, 1903—for I consider 
that with one or two exceptions they would be quite a good 
set for any present day beginner :—Général Jacqueminot, 
‘Victor Hugo, Gruss an Teplitz, White Maman Cochet, 
Madame Pierre Cochet, Papa Gontier, Billiard et Barré, 
Marie Van Houtte, Bardou Job, Bessie Brown, Souvenir de 
Catherine Guillot, Viscountess Folkestone, Cheshunt Scarlet, 
Madame Abel Chatenay, Caroline Testout, Mrs. John Laing, 
George Nabonnand, and Paul Nabonnand. 

My garden was small, and unfortunately near a dusty 
thoroughfare and beset with draughts in all directions, and 
consequently Roses were by no means easy to grow to 
perfection, as I very soon discovered. But by deep trenching 
and careful feeding it was possible to do fairly well with 
varieties such as Mrs. John Laing, Caroline Testout, 
Général Jacqueminot, and a few other equally sturdy 
growers. The Teas, however, were a different matter, and 
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cannot be said to have thrived. Their failure was naturally 
sufficient to make one all the more anxious to do them 
properly, and consequently the next autumn, after lightening 
and improving the soil, I planted, among others, the 
following Teas:—Maman Cochet, Medea, Madame de 
Watteville, and Mrs. Edward Mawley. Beside the usual 
attention to blight and mildew all through the following 
summer, unless it happened to be raining, I syringed my 
plants regularly every evening with lukewarm water in 
order to remove all dust and soot from the leaves, and to 
promote a healthy growth. The result of this experiment 
was most satisfactory ; the plants grew well and the blooms 
were really good, and even Madame de Watteville as a 
dwarf made excellent growth, and flowered well although 
planted in a decidedly draughty corner. I would strongly 
advise any lover of Roses, who is anxious to grow them 
well, but who finds that circumstances, such as those I have 
described, are against him, to try the experiment. It may 
sound an arduous task to syringe every night, but where only 
three or four dozen trees are concerned ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour will be found sufficient, and when one 
knows his trees by constant attention it becomes an easy 
matter even to syringe, as I often did, after dark. 

This advice would probably help to confirm our friends 
across the Channel in their opinion that an Englishman takes 
his pleasures sadly ; but be that as it may, to those who really 
love the ‘‘ Queen of Flowers’’ there come few greater pleasures 
than a perfect bloom as the outcome of unremitting care. 

There is one other matter, which to my mind 1s by no 
means sufficiently known or practised, although attention was 
called to it in a most interesting article by Mr. O. G. Orpen, 
in the Rose Annual for 1909. That is the artificial defoliation 
of the trees at the time of transplanting, or as soon as they 
are received from the Rose Nurseries. My experience has 
been that plants treated in this way become established much 
sooner in their new quarters, resist the winter frosts better, and 
Start their spring growth after pruning much stronger than 
plants which are allowed to become dry and shrivelled owing 
to the evaporation which takes place through the leaves being 
Jeft on. 


Directions for Pruning the following Roses which 
are not in the last edition of the “Handbook on 


Pruning Roses.” 


Alice Lemon 

British Queen 

Climbing Richmond 
Colleen 
Comtesse Felicie Hoyos 
Coronation 

Coronation 

Danae 

Daphne 

Desdemona .. 

Dinah ea 
Duchess of Normandy 
Duchess of Sutherland 
Earl of Gosford 

Edith Part ‘ 

Erna Teschendorff .. 
Ethel .. i 
Geoffrey Henslow .. 
Geoffrey Henslow 

George Arends 

George Dickson 

H. E. Richardson 
Herzogin Marie Antoinette 
H. Vessey Machin .. 

Irish Fireflame 

King George V. 

Lady Mary Ward 

Little Dorrit “s 
Louise Catherine Breslau .. 
Mme. Charles Lutaud 
Mme. Edmond Rostand .. 
Mme. Edouard Herriot 


Instruction 


H.T. 3 
H.T. 8 and 4 
H.T; 9 
H.T. 3 and 4 
H.T. 4 
H.P. § 
wich. 35 and 37 
HT. 35 
H. Musk 17 
H.T. 4 
H. Musk 17 
H.T. 3 and 4 
H.T. 4 
H.T. 3 
H.T. ate 4 
poly. pom... 32 
wich. 35 and 37 
H.T. 2 
H.P. 4 
H.P. § and 6 
H.T. § 
H.T. 4 
H.T. 2 
H.T. 3 
H.T. 4 
H.T. 3 
H.T. 4 

Te as 4 
Austrian Hybrid 4 
H.T. 4 
H.T. 4 
AustrianHybrid 4 


Page 
18 
18 & Ig 


30 


- 18 & 19 


19 
22 


- 47 & 50 


47 
38 
1g 
38 
18 & 19 
19 
18 
19 
46 


-- 47 & 50 


15 
19 


-. 22 & 23 


22 
19 
15 
18 
19 
18 
19 
19 
19 
19 
1g 
19 


Magnolia... ig sg: SELEY, ie 4 .- «Ig 
Maman Turbat ae .. poly. pom... 32 .. 46 
Moonlight .. ss sa JHE oP 4 .- IQ 
Mrs. Andrew Carnegie .. H.T. .. 8andq4 .. 18& 19 
Mrs. C. Hunter se « HT. te 4 . = «=6IQ 
Mrs. C. E. Pearson we: aael; 4 19 
Mrs. C. Reed die 6. daa 3 - 18 
Mrs. David Baillie .. we: HT, Me 4 5 $0) 
Mrs. E. Alford a4 va, Jae Die se 4 -. 619 
Mrs. E. Powell ia és, eT, 4 19 
Mrs. Frank Bray .. wee. AGT. 4 19 
Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt .. H.T. 4 19 
Mrs. Gordon Sloane Pomme « (rae OF 4 19 
Mrs. Herbert Hawksworth De. 4 1g 
Mrs. Muir Mac Kean cae A ug 1 -. 14 
Mrs. R. D. McClure jo. EX .. 8and4 .. 18&19 
Mrs. Richard Draper ee SHEE: -- B8andqg .. 18&19 | 
Mrs. Sam Ross a te ALE, -. S8and4 .. 18& 19 
Nerissa - ate een, Eas Le is 2 o. =6=6«S 
Old Gold... Nd ee ST as 4 -» IQ 
Ophelia us se ce Edel -- Sand 4 .. 18 & 19 
Paul Ploton .. ne .. wich. -- 35 and 37 .. 47&50 
Pink Pearl .. i .. H.Briar .. 27 -+ 43 
President Vignet .. ore « (oh - 2 ee 4; 
Queen Mary .. _ .. HT. at 4 -» 19 
Queen of the Musks .. H. Musk .. 32 -- 46 
Reine Mére d’Italie.. se. AT, oe 4 -- 9 


Sodenia é i .- wich. -- 35 and37 .. 47&50 
St. Helena .. bi ve. oP -- Band4 .. 18& 19 


Sunburst oe be oe: HE es 4 -. Ig 
Sweet Lavender... .. mult. scan. 25 «64! 
Tito Hekekyan 3 ame > Os es fs 4 ve: 39 
Wartburg... cs .. mult. scan. 25 “ Al 
Wichmoss .. ee -. wich. 4 35 ‘a> -AT 
Willowmere .. = .. Austrian Hybrid 4 -- Ig 
Yvonne Rabier a .. poly. pom... 32 .. 46 


N.B.—This leaf should be torn out along the perforated line and 
gummed into the ‘* Handbook on Pruning Roses.”’ 
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A ROSE WEDDING. 


Each of the following questions can be answered by the 
name of a Rose. The Roses are all fairly well known and 
can all be found in the National Rose Society’s Official 
Catalogue, 1910 Edition. One dash signifies a Rose with 
one name, two dashes a Rose with two, and three dashes a 
Rose with three names, and so on. 


1. What was the bride’s name ? 
1 —— — 
2. In which Irish town did she live ? 
2: 
3. What was the dashing Captain’s name ? 
3: ee 
4. In which English town did he reside ? 
4. —— | | 
5. How was the bride dressed ? 
5. With —— | 
6. Who attended the bride ? 
6. Six. ; 
7. How did the bride’s dress look? 
7. 
8. What were the bridesmaid’s Christian names ? 
8 ———- 
9g. How did their dresses look ? 
9s) =F 
10, What military friend was best man ? 
10, 
11. Who performed the ceremony ? 
II 
12. Who assisted ? 
12. —— 


13.. What French military friend came to the wedding ? 
13. —— —— 
14. What German Lady was among the guests? 


15. 
15. 
16. 
16. 


17. 


17. 
18. 
18. 
IQ. 
1g. 
20. 
20. 
21. 
21. 
22. 


22. 
23. 
23. 


= 
e 
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In what gorgeous material was she dressed ? 


What English military friend was among the guests ? 


What authoress ? 


What merry person ? 


What lady from Berkhamsted ? 


What famous actress ? 


What wild beast was given as a present ? 
A 


What did the bridegroom say when the best man 
kissed the bride? 


What a 
In what country was the honeymoon spent ? 
In —— 


THE ANSWERS. 


Molly Sharman- 12, Rev. Alan Cheales. 
Crawford. 13. Maréchal Niel. 
Killarney. 14. Frau Karl Druschki. 
Captain Hayward. 15. Red Damask. 
Richmond. 16. General MacArthur. 


Simplicity. 17. Marie Corelli. 


Bridesmaids. 18. Lady Gay. 


Exquisite. 19. Mrs. Edward Mawley. 


Betty : Margaret, Bea- 20. Sarah Bernhardt. 
trice, Una, Jessie, Flora ; : 
21. Lion. 


Dainty. 
Captain Christy. Ze: mance ° 
Dean Hole. 23. a France. 


ELEANOR E. ARBER. 


Digitized by Google 


A Fine HALF-STANDARD OF Mrs. Epwarp MAWLEY (T.) IN THE 
GARDENS OF HEXxTON Manor, HERTS, THE RESIDENCE OF Mr. 
G. H. Hopcson. 
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THE COST OF AN EXHIBITOR’S ROSE GARDEN. 


The following is the annual cost to me of my Rose 
Garden, which is half-an-acre in extent. I grow altogether 
2,000 plants. I bud each year 300 seedling-briars and 50 
half-standards. | strongly recommend re-making the beds every 
five or{six years, and in doing so the soil should be turned com- 
pletely over to the depth of two feet. Only the best of the 
existing plants over four or five years old should be retained. 
An exhibitor who shows in the classes for amateurs having 
fewer than 2,000 Rose Plants should discard two _ or 
three hundred plants yearly—making up his numbers with 
‘‘maidens”’ and purchased plants. Those exhibitors who 
show in the larger classes as a rule have risen from the 
smaller classes, and consequently will have already a stock 
of exhibition boxes, shades, &e. 


Zs. a. 

Rose Plants, Briars, and buds for ene 617 oO 
Manures ss a ; 215 Oo 
Sprayer a : 116 o 
Tools and repairs ws $2 -s 019 oO 
Rates, taxes, and water 018 Oo 
Jeyes’ Horticultural Wash © 10 0 
Shades, canes, tubes, and a new Rose box 215 oO 
Labour ss as os es 5 16 o 
422 6 oO 


The first item is mainly for new varieties. The last is for 
digging, hoeing; and weeding. 
GULLIVER SPEIGHT. 


A FINE HALF-STANDARD OF Mrs. EDWARD 
MAWLEY. (T.) 


The photograph from which the illustration facing this 
page was taken has been kindly sent me by Mr. E. B. 
Lindsell, Vice-President N.R.S., and winner of the Champion 
Challenge Trophy 19 times in the last 23 years. He 
considers it the finest standard of the variety he has ever 
seen, and in confirmation of this states that in July last year 
the head of the standard measured 36-in. by 42-in. and 
carried 70 blooms and buds, many of the blooms being up 


to exhibition size and form. 
THE EDITOR. 
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- MADAME AUGUSTE CHOUTET (H.T.) 


“This is a most charming, continuous- flowering, yellow 
pillar Rose which appears to be so little known that I venture | 
to. direct special attention to it. I was myself not impressed , 
with it in the first two or three seasons of its life with me; a 
but now that it is established it is charming. It forms a 
campact, evergreen pillar clothed from the base; it has 
small glossy leaves, apparently mildew and vermin proof, 
and is covered with perfectly formed but smallish yellow 
flowers, the. colour of Madame Pierre Cochet, not so vivid 
as William Allen Richardson, and which does not fade. 

_ It is a perfect companion for Lady Waterlow, and 
with that and Johanna Sebus makes a lovely trio. 


ARTHUR R. WADDELL. 


DATES OF FLOWERING OF ROSES IN 1912 AT 
THE COTTAGE, NEASDEN, N.W. 


| DWARFS. 
May 10.—Common China. 
5, 21.—Gustave Regis. 
% 24.—Cameens, 
,, 26.—Madame Georges Bruant. 
30.—Madame Ravary, Joseph Hill. 
5) 31.—Richmond, Caroline Testout. 
June 1.—Killarney. 
3.—Liberty, Mamie. 
8.—Antoine Rivoire. 
10.—Madame Jules Gravereaux. 


11.—William Shean, Grace Darling, Viscountess Folk- 
stone. 


12.—Queen Mab, Madame Lambard, Princesse de Sagan, 
Madame Abel Chatenay. 


14.—Peggy, Countess of Derby, Souvenir de S. A. 
Prince. 


7 <= Nire. John Laing, Hugh Dickson, Madame Hoste. 
19.—Princesse Marie Mertchersky, Her Majesty, 


99 


9 


99 


29 


93 


99 
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JUNE 20.—Maman Cochet, Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, Lady 
Moyra Beauclerc, J. B. Clark. 
», 21.—Comte de Wallis, G. Nabonnand, Madame P. 
Euler, Lady Battersea, Lady Roberts, Innocente 
Pirola, The Bride, Captain Hayward. 
», 23.—Mrs. David McKee, Betty. 


», 24.—Mrs. John Bateman, Mrs. Myles Kennedy, Lady 
Ashtown. . 


9, 25.—Prince Camille de Rohan, Frieherr von Marschall, 
Florence Pemberton. 


>, 26.—A. K. Williams, Mrs. E. G. Hill, Duke of 
_ Edinburgh. 
», 27.—Victor Hugo, Général Taequeninse weanguie de 
Sinety. 
», 28.—Duke of Teck, Ulrich Brunner, Margaret Dickson, 
Dean Hole, Laurent Carle, Helen Keller, Sir 
Rowland Hill, Robert Duncan, Mildred Grant, 
Gloire Lyonnaise. | 
JuLy 1.—Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi. 
4, 4.—Lohengrin, Marchioness of Landonderry. 


CLIMBING AND PILLAR ROSES. 


May 4.—Conrad F. Meyer. 
»» 14.—Paul’s Carmine Pillar. 
»» 24.—Réve d’Or Gardenia, rugosa repens alba, Papillon. 
», 28.—Tea Rambler, Una. : 
5» 31.—Splendens. 
‘June 3.—Paul Transon. 
»»  4.—Léontine Gervais. 
' 8.—Madame Alfred Carriére. 
»,» 14.—Goldfinch. 
»» 17.—Lady Curzon, 
“4, ¥9.—Turner’s Crimson Rambler, Leuchtstern. 
», 21.—L’Idéal. ‘ 
| 9) 25-—Euphrosyne. 
‘,, 28.—Hiawatha, Gruss an Teplitz.. 
“Jory ce 1.—Dorothy Berkins: Lady Gay. 


F. MARSHALL. 
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The New Seedling Roses of 1912. 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY’S AWARDS. 


By H. E. MOLYNEUX, Vice-President N.R.S. 


I have been asked to supply a short description of each 
of the Roses that received one of the National Rose 
Society’s awards during 1912. In that year the raisers had 
the unusual opportunity of staging at four shows, 1.¢., 
Southampton, Regent’s Park, Belfast, and the Autumn 
Show at Vincent Square. It will be convenient to take the 
awards at each show separately and in order of date. 


SOUTHAMPTON, JUNE 26th, 1912. 


Irish Fire-flame (Alex. Dickson & Sons, Ltd.), Gold 
Medal.—This is another addition to the race of Irish single 
Roses, and was generally recognised as likely to prove the 
most beautiful of the set. It will make a grand companion 
to the very popular Irish Elegance. Its habit (method of 
growth) is slightly stronger, and it is said to be even more 
free-flowering. The colour, however, is quite distinct, a 
reddish bronze yellow—very difficult to describe, but brilliant 
and very pleasing in the sunshine. A feature is the contrast 
in the varying shades of colour in the bud, half open and 
fully expanded flower ; it is very striking and, combined with 
the deep bronze-green foliage, the whole makes a very fine 
decorative garden plant. To those who like single Roses 
this is easily the Rose of the year. It gained a unanimous 
award, and will be distributed by the raisers in 1913. 


I51 

St. Helena (B. R. Cant & Sons), Gold Medal.—A Hybrid 
Tea of much promise, both for exhibition and the garden. 
Pale cream in colour with a pink blush in the centre of the 
opening flower, the yellow at the base of the petals being 
in some cases very pronounced. Young flowers, as shown 
on the exhibition table, will come with the full pointed 
shape, and are of good substance and good depth of petal. 
The open flower is even more pleasing, as the petals reflex 
and have that delightful twist that is so desirable, and the 
flower is then reminiscent of Joseph Hill. It is a good 
grower and holds its flowers well erect. It secured not only 
the Gold Medal, but also the Silver Medal for the best 
Hybrid Tea in the Show, which stamps it as being something 
aut of the ordinary. It was distributed last autumn. It also 
received the Silver-gilt Medal at the National in gro. 


Duchess of Normandy (Philip le Cornu), Card of 
Commendation.—This is a sport from that well-known Hybrid 
Tea, Dean Hole, partaking of all the characteristics of its 
parent except colour, which is of varying shades of yellow. 
It is a good grower and likely ta prove useful for all purposes. 
The plant exhibited at Southampton was on the De la 
Grifferie stock, and the growth was exceptionally strang and 
robust. The exceptional heat in Jersey the few days before 
the Show prevented the raiser from staging it in its best 
form, as the flowers were all very young. I think highly of 
it and it should certainly be tried. It was distributed last 
autumn. , 


ROYAL BOTANIC GARDENS, REGENT’S 
PARK, JULY 9th, 1912. 


Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (James Cocker & Sons, Aberdeen), 
Gold Medal.—This is a Hybrid Tea and a seedling from Frau 
Karl Druschki and Niphetos, the result being a magnificent 
Rose of the colour of White Maman Cochet, but apparently 
of larger size with more substance and depth of petal. It is 
sweetly scented. The growth of the plant exhibited was 
very vigorous, as one might expect from its parentage. I 
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think I can fairly describe it as the sensational Rose of the 
Show. It was very finely staged by the raisers and received 
a unanimous award. As shown it is evidently an exhibition 
flower of the highest quality. I understood it was hardy, 
and if it can stand: the climate of Aberdeen we southern 
growers need have no fear of it on that score. As a Hybrid 
Tea it will prove an acquisition. It is also particularly useful 
under glass. I presume most of the flowers exhibited, if not 
all of them, had been grown under glass, as outdoor Roses 
could hardly have been in flower so early in Aberdeen. The 
raisers received many congratulations, which, I think, were 
deserved. This Rose is not yet in commerce, but I hope 
the raisers will be able to send it out some time this year. - 


Old Gold (S. McGredy & Son), Gold Medal.—This is a 
Hybrid Tea with two or three rows of petals only, which 
just removes it from the single class. A Rose of great - 
beauty of colour, which the raisers call reddish rouge, with 
rich coppery red and apricot shadings, and I am content 
to leave it at that rather than attempt to describe it myself. 
It is at its best (as all these semi-double Roses must be) in 
the half-open flower. It is a continuation of the strain that 
has already given us Mrs. Alfred Tate. As seen growing at 
Portadown, it was very beautiful and a striking decorative 
plant, and of the right habit of growth for a bedder, namely, 
spreading and not too tall. It has very dark coppery foliage, 
which appeared quite mildew proof. It also has the advantage 
of being very free-flowering. It is sweetly scented and lasts 
well when cut. A bowl of it arranged by a well-known lady 
amateur at the Belfast Show was awarded the first prize 
a large class, and it will certainly be very useful.for all 
decorative purposes. It will be sent out in June, 1913, in pots, 
and from the open ground in the following autumn. . 


Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt (S. McGredy & Son), Silver-gilt 
Medal.—A Hybrid Tea that promises well both for the 
exhibition and the garden. Its colour is very fine, bright 
yellow with deeper orange centre. As exhibited it was thought 
by many to be the best of this raiser’s seedlings. The plant 
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is a fine. vigorous grower, very free-flowering right up to the 
frost, and mildew proof, altogether a great advance in flowers 
of this. colour. We shall have to wait for it, however, as I do 
not think it will be distributed next year. © : 


_ Edith Part (S. McGredy & Son), Silver-gilt Medal.— 
This is an exceedingly striking flower of the bi-colour type, 
deep salmon and brilliant red of a distinct shade. Flowers 
of good quality with fine pointed petals; plant of excellent 
habit. In a field of Roses it is one of those flowers that 
stand out by reason of its colouring. Likely to prove useful 
for all purposes. 


Lady Mary Ward (S. McGredy & Son), Silver-gilt 
Medal.—A decorative Hybrid Tea of an entirely new shade 
of colour. Flowers of medium size, freely produced, of a 
good rich yellow that does not fade. Excellent growth, not 
too vigorous, but vigorous enough to form an ideal bedding 
plant. Roses of this stamp will very quickly replace Rayon 
d’Or—as soon as we can get them in our gardens. This Rose 
‘was subsequently awarded the Gold Medal at the Belfast Show. 


Wm. Cooper (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Silver-gilt Medal.— 
This Rose must not be confused with Mrs. William Cooper 
from the same raisers. It is a fine upstanding flower of good 
pointed shape, deep rose in colour, a good grower and 
vigorous. It was very well shown by the raisers, and had it 
been a little more distinct in colour would doubtless have 
secured a higher award. As seen growing at Belmont it 1s 
undoubtedly a fine Rose—a Hybrid Tea. 


Mrs. Mona Hunting (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Silver- 
gilt Medal.—A Hybrid Tea and a decorative Rose of much 
merit. Very free-flawering, good branching habit of growth, 
flowers not very full but with a good outer petal. Delightful 
bright yellow in colour, of the shade called chamois, I believe. 
Sweet scented. Will be in request as‘a good bedder. 


Queen Mary (Alex. Dickson & Sons), Silver-gilt Medal.— 
To my-way of thinking this-was the most beautiful of all the 
seedlings submitted to the Seedling Rose Committee at the 
National. . It, however, lost the Gold Medal by a single vote, 
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the opinion that it was not big enough seeming to carry some: 
weight; it was unanimously awarded the Silver-gilt Medal, 
however, and, perhaps, the raisers will stage it again. It is 
absolutely distinct among Roses—in its wonderful combination 
of beautiful shades of pink and yellow—the yellow is bright 
and clear, the pink soft and blush like in appearance.. 
Excellent habit of growth and very free and perpetual 
flowering. I found it difficult to tear myself away from the. 
rows of it at Newtownards; I saw no traces of mildew on the 
plants. The flowers are medium-sized, but of exquisite shape,. 
with quite a good point and a good number of petals for its 
size. When it is distributed it will quickly find its way into. 
the gardens of all Rose lovers, or Iam very much mistaken. 


Moonlight (Rev. J. H. Pemberton), Silver-gilt Medal.— 
Hybrid Tea. A _ perpetual-flowering semi-climber, produces. 
its lemon-white flowers in clusters. The golden stamens help. 
to make a very pretty effect, and as it flowers again in 
the autumn it should be very useful. It is semi-single and 
mildew-proof. 

Dinah (Rev. J. H. Pemberton), Card of Commendation.— 
A Hybrid Musk, perpetual flowering, and mildew proof—a 
pretty little Rose that should prove useful for massing. 


Mrs. E. Alford (Lowe & Shawyer), Silver-gilt Medal.—. 
This is a fine upstanding erect-growing Hybrid Tea (that. 
was also seen at the International). The flower is pointed 
in shape, which is very full and quite up to exhibition 
standard. Colour, flesh pink in centre. Likely to prove a 
teliable Rose for all purposes, including under glass. 


Mrs. ©. Reed (Lowe & Shawyer), Silver-gilt Medal.— 
A good decorative variety ; colour, pale pink with pale yellow 
lemon shading. A goad grower and likely to make a useful 
garden Rose. Ihave not seen these last two Roses growing, 
so must apologise for my meagre description of them. 


Before leaving the [Seedling Roses exhibited at ‘The 
National” it is, I think, worth while to draw attention briefly 
to the wonderful advance that has been made, say during the 
last decade. My first recollection of this class'was in 1901— 
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two decorative Roses, Queen Alexandra and Mrs. B. R. Cant, 
and one exhibition Rose, Edith D’ombrain, received the Gold 
Medal. I venture to think that, if they had now to be 
exhibited, so much has the standard improved, not one of 
the three would be looked at. Not only7is the quality much 
improved, but the quantity also. Whereas only some half- 
dozen varieties were then staged, there are now twenty to 
thirty Seedlings entered in this class. 


BELFAST SHOW, JULY 19th, 1912. 


H. Vessey Machin (Alex. Dickson & Sons), Gold Medal.— 
A Hybrid Tea of great size and substance of petal; colour, rich 
crimson, flushed scarlet; as shown a wonderful flower of 
highest exhibition standard; growth, robust rather than 
vigorous, holding its flowers erect; a great advance on the 
crimson Hybrid Teas. 


Coronation (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold Medal.—A 
Hybrid Perpetual, and the first to secure a Gold Medal since 
Hugh Dickson gained the Gold Medal in 1903. I think this 
was the third time that this Rose had been staged for the 
coveted award; but it was so finely staged on this occasion 
that the decision was unanimous. The Rose is of great size, 
globular in shape, rather than pointed (after the style of 
Mrs. Cornwallis West), of a soft clear pink in colour; the plants 
are strong growing after the style of Frau Karl Druschki, and 
as seen at Belmont free-flowering for a Rose of this class. 
Altogether a very promising variety. 


H. E. Richardson (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gold Medal.— 
A Hybrid Tea of beautiful shape, but on the small side for 
exhibition. It is very sweet scented, of fine colour, a gaod 
scarlet-crimson ; growth, vigorous and erect; an excellent 
garden variety; very well staged here; could be described as 
a small Horace Vernet, but is much freer than that variety. 


Mrs. R. D. McClure (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Gald Medal. 
—A Hybrid Tea of very pure colour, a soft rose salmon; 
previously awarded a Card of Commendation at Ulverston 
Show in 1911, and here, at the Belfast Exhibition, it secured 
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the Gold Medal. It was difficult to find a fault with any one 
of the dozen blooms exhibited. It is a fine pointed Rose 
of excellent shape and habit, which can be described as free 
branching, scented and useful for all purposes. 


Mrs. James Lynas (Hugh Dickson, Ltd.), Silver-Gilt 
Medal.—This is another fine Hybrid Tea of the orthodox 
pointed shape; of a pale blush flesh; flowers of excellent 
form, and as seen at Belmont very freely produced on plants of 
vigorous growth; in any other year but 1912 this Rose would 
have received a Gold Medal, but the Committee had already 
awarded four and there were more to come. 


Lady Mary Ward (S. McGredy & Son), Gold Medal.— 
I have already described this Rose under the Regent’s Park 
heading, where it secured a Silver-Gilt Medal. Its wonderful 
bright, clean colour was here irresistible. The higher award 
followed and was deserved, if the plants subsequently seen at 
Portadown are any criterion. 


Colleen (S. McGredy & Son), Silver-Gilt Medal.—This 
was very well shown by the raisers. It is a very fine Hybrid 
Tea with a big guard petal; colour, flesh pink, shaded cream ; 
It would have received the higher award only some of the 
judges seemed to think it hardly distinct enough. That it is 
reminiscent of Killarney one could not deny, but it is a very 
great improvement on that old favourite and I thought it 
deserved a Gold Medal. It is very free flowering, the flowers 
invariably coming good, a fine grower, and though not mildew 
proof very little was seen on four rows afterwards inspected 
at Portadown. It is bound to be a great favourite when 
distributed, and it has a great future before it under glass. 


British Queen (S. McGredy & Son), Silver-Gilt Medal.— 
See Autumn Show, where this Rose received a Gold Medal. 


Miss Muriel Wilson (Dr. Campbell Hall), Card of 
Commendation.—A very pretty Tea with pale yellow flowers; 
a good grower and free flowerer; as shown here not quite 
‘up to the exhibition standard of to-day. 
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AUTUMN SHOW, ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 


HALL, VINCENT SQUARE, SEPTEMBER 


12th, 1912. 


Mrs. Charles E. Pearson (S. McGredy & Son), Gold 
Medal.—This Rose received a unanimous award. The colour 
scheme is not easy to describe, orange, fawn, apricot and 
yellow all enter into it with a very beautiful result. The 
flowers are not large but of excellent shape, with a fair number 
of petals. It has the appearance of a _ certain amount of 
Pernetiana blood in it, but is undoubtedly a very great 
improvement on the Lyons Rose, the colour is deeper and more 
lasting and less variable. There is none of the pink 
shade in its composition. It has, too, a much better habit of 
growth—dwarf, but free and branching, altogether an ideal 
bedding Rose of a colour not represented in our gardens. It 
is sweetly perfumed and remarkably free-flowering, the plants 
as seen at Portadown frequently carrying a dozen flowers. 
Altogether a great advance. It will be distributed in June, 
1y1I3, in pots, and from the open ground the following autumn. 


British Queen (S. McGredy & Son), Gold Medal.—It is 
not easy to write a “cool calculated’ description of this 
Rose. It evidently swept the press reporters at the Autumn 
Show off their mental balance. ‘The most perfect Rose in 
the world,” ‘‘the greatest Rose of the century,” ‘‘the most 
beautiful Rose ever seen,” are a few of the encomiums passed 
on this flower. After this my modest pen cannot expect to do 
it justice. To come to prosaic details it is a Hybrid Tea, pure 
white in colour, tea-scented and of very refined shape—pointed 
centre with the outer petals beautifully reflexed. -It is a 
vigorous grower, producing a number of branches almost 
horizontally all the way up the leading shoots, each of which 
carry two or three buds. It is very free and continuous 
flowering (my plants had some flowers on them at Christmas). 
The blooms all come of excellent shape and with good culture 
of large size, and there is a great deal of Tea blood in its 
veins. It received a Silver-Gilt Medal at the Belfast Show, and 
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being staged again at the Autumn Exhibition received the 
- Gold Medal, in the meantime some at least of the judges 
_ had seen it growing at Portadown! Hereby hangs a moral— 
which I will not enlarge on. The raiser is to be congratulated 
at any rate on the result of his endeavour to obtain a free 
flowering white Rose with perfume. It was distributed last 
autumn, 


Sunburst (J. Pernet-Ducher, Lyons), exhibitéd by Messrs. 
G. Beckwith & Son, of Hoddesdon, Gold Medal.—A Rose of 
much controversy, and may say vicissitudes, three times it 
came before the judges before it received the Gold Medal; a Card 
of Commendation at the Royal Botanic Show in 1911; a Silver- 
Gilt Medal at the Royal Botanic in 1912; and a Gold Medal at 
the Autumn Show, and until we have grown it for a season or 
two a definite decision as to its merits cannot fairly be reached. 
And why all this uncertainty? The whole point is, will it 
keep its colour out of doors? That colour is deep yellow, much 
to be desired, cadmium deepening to orange is the shade. As 
exhibited at this Show the flowers were perfect, but they were 
grown under glass—the plant that I had behaved well, but I 
did not risk very much as it was planted where it could only get 
the afternoon sun. It is a slightly larger bud than Mme. 
Ravary, and distinctly better shaped, but not very full. Itisa 
good grower but not vigorous, although it will doubtless 
improve in this respect when it has had time to recover from 
over production and we can get ground plants from out of 
doors. At its best there is no gainsaying, its beauty. It was 
distributed last spring. 


Little Dorrit (Paul & Son), Silver-Gilt Medal.—A delight- 
ful free-flowering Hybrid Tea of marked bedding qualities. I 
am not sure whether this could not be more correctly described 
as a Tea. The flowers are medium size with a good broad 
petal, colour salmon pink—flushed and marked and edged rose 
and rosy crimson. A particularly fine flower of the variety 
was In the centre of the stand as exhibited—the plant has a 
branching habit of growth, and is a charming plant for the 
garden. Was distributed last autumn. 
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Queen of the Musks (Paul & Son), Silver-Gilt Medal.— 
“This belongs to the dwarf polyantha section or pompon 
Roses, and as a Musk Hybrid is a very great advance. It is 
delightfully free-flowering, producing its flowers in large 
clusters in great profusion, sweet scented, dwarf habit of 
growth, and should make a beautiful bedding Rose. The 
colour is a pretty flesh with a pale yellow centre—one of these 
Roses that are always in flower, the true perpetuals. Was 
distributed last autumn. 
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The Pernetiana Roses. 


By Mrs. ERNEST H. FARMER. 


Two Roses on one slender spray 
In sweet communion grew. 
Together hailed the morning ray, 
And drank the evening dew. 
While sweetly wreathed in mossy green 
There sprang a little bud between. — MONTGOMERY. 


‘Coming events cast their shadows before.” This is 
true ‘in natural as well as in social life, but faint indeed 
was the shadow in the year 1838, when the late Sir H. 
Willock introduced a new Rose to the gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. The Rose was named Persian 
Yellow, and was of a superb golden yellow colour. If 
practically unpruned, it bloomed in fascinating profusion, with 
long, luxurious sprays, especially effective when grown as a 
standard. 


How much the present generation of Rosarians owe to the 
introducer of Persian Yellow must be written by a worthier 
pen than mine. However, I will endeavour to show some of 
the results which have sprung from this beginning. The 
Rose was not inclined to bear seed, and it was left to 
M. Pernet-Ducher to utilize, when in search of a pure yellow 
Rose, with unthought of success. Hence the name Pernetiana. 


Some fifteen years ago, in a garden not far from the 
shores of the Mediterranean, Persian Yellow was presented 
with a bride, with complexion passing fair, in the person of 
Antoine Ducher. What hopes those seedlings raised in the 
hybridist’s heart! With what pleasure he sent out the first 
offspring of this union, Soleil d’Or, in 1900! This, a Rose 
destined to make history, was clothed in brilliant green foliage 
whose fragrance of pineapple charmed everyone. The blooms, 


PERNETIANA ROSES. 
The Lyons Rose in the Vase and Mme. Segond-Weber on the Table. 


The Photograph was sent by Mrs. Ernest H. Farmer. 
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orange, red and yellow, are rather flat, and not of a 
very good shape, but still very charming. In those days 
exhibition Roses were much sought after, and not being 
suitable for this purpose, Soleil d’Or did not create a great 
sensation, but interested the few. It was, however, the 
first of a new race, upon which the raiser went quietly 
working; and so the years rolled on. 


Six years later it was rumoured in England that the 
finest Rose ever known was coming to London. Who 
will forget the amazement its’ first appearance caused 
among the English nurserymen at that April Meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society? Again, how it charnied 
the visitors to the Franco-British Exhibition of 1908! So, 
too, the Lyons Rose, the pride of the race, offspring of 
Mme. Mélanie Soupert and Soleil d’Or, in the same way 
as its ancestor travelled into gardens through the length 
and breadth of the land. 


For some years this Rose has been one of the chief 
features of the Society’s Exhibitions. It is useful for any 
purpose, and especially charming for decorations. How 
shall we describe it? Shrimp pink, blended with yellow, 
fawn and red, forming a delightful whole; but most of you 
know its charm so well. 


The chief items of note in this new break are the 
fruity fragrance of the foliage, resembling pineapple, the 
fierce red prickles, and the reddish wood, traceable in 
Persian Yellow. 

Les Rosati is a curiously formed deep crimson with 
yellow backed petals, raised by M. Gravereaux. Meanwhile 
Dr. Muller had been busy raising Gottfried Keller. 
Parkfeuer, too, is very attractive—a semi-double scarlet 
red of vigorous habit. 


Entente Cordiale sent out by M. Guillot in 1909 
from Caroline Testout x Soleil d’Or, blooms in clusters of 
six or eight large, loosely built, cherry red and yellow 
blooms. When well dined and disbudded the blooms are 
full and very handsome, the colour standing out well. 

L 
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Soleil d’ Angers (Ch. Dietriché), 1909, a deeper 
sport from Soleil d’Or, is not unlike Juliet in colour, but 
a confused shape, yellow and vermilion with fragrant 
foliage. | 


Juliet, the pride of an English firm, Messrs. Wm. 
Paul, of Waltham Cross, from Capt. Hayward x Soleil 
d’Or, vermilion red, reverse of petals old gold, is a large, 
high built bloom that lights up well and is very beautiful. 


Louis Barbier, 1909, claims Mme. Bérard for one 
of its parents. The blooms, which are borne in clusters, 
are yellow and old Rose, semi-double. It is very useful 
for pillars where the brown wood is very noticeable. Mme. 
Ruau (Gravereaux), more like the Hybrid Teas, has large 
globular blooms, a fusion of yellow and old Rose—very 
attractive. It is free blooming, perpetual and sweetly 
scented. From Pharisaer x Les Rosati Johannisfeuer was 
obtained by Turke in 1910. The colour is brilliant red, 
each petal merging into yellow at the base. It is semi- 
climbing, and the full-cupped blooms are very sweetly 
scented. One of its parents, Princess de Bearn-Deutsch- 
land (Kiese), has yet another strain, Frau Karl Druschki x 
Soleil d’Or. It is golden yellow, with faint rosy yellow 
fusion in the centre of the bloom. It grows somewhat 
like Druschki, showing this parentage in the wood. 


Arthur R. Goodwin is coppery orange with a trace 
of orange red over the whole petal; really charming, it 
blooms freely, has fierce red thorns, a very spreading 
habit of growth, and is deliciously scented. In fact, it 
is one of the best of its class, blooming all through the 
season, and its shape is pecukarly Pernetiana. 


Rodophile Grayereaux, raised by Pernet-Ducher, is a 
single climbing Rose, of a pleasing shade of pale 
carmine pink, with yellow centre; a pillar Rose. 


Viscountess Enfield, sent out by Pernet-Ducher in 
Ig10, is a Rose of great excellence, and was raised from 
a seedling x Soleil d’Or. It is free blooming, and old 
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rose and copper yellow in colour. The autumn flowers 
are a deeper shade of old rose. The blooms, which are 
full, are nicely shaped. 


Beauté de Lyon, also raised by Pernet-Ducher in 1910, 
is very charming. The huge red thorns, with brilliant 
green fragrant foliage, show up the handsome flowers, 
which are coral red and yellow, or pale terra-cotta blended 
with yellow. It has bloomed all through the past 
season and is very vigorous in growth. 


Rayon d’Or another of Pernet-Ducher’s rgto varieties, 
from Mme. Mélanie Soupert x Soleil d’Or, is the most 
wonderful pure yellow, which does not fade. The outer 
petals are streaked with crimson. Blooming freely, the 
colour stands out prominently amongst the shimmering 
foliage. It is mildew proof and an ideal bedding variety. 
Gold Medal N.R.S. 


Now we come to the _ International Horticultural 
Exhibition held in London in 1912. A _ special prize was 
offered for the best New Seedling Rose. Enthusiasts 
from all parts of the world competed, so that M. Pernet- 
Ducher should be_ specially proud of carrying off that 
award—a fifty guinea gold cup. 


The name of this, we must call it ‘*Great” Rose, 
is Mme. Edouard Herriot, the ‘‘ Daily Mail Rose.” 
Madame descends from an unnamed seedling of Caroline 
Testout crossed with an unnamed variety of the Pernetiana 
class. Truly a remarkable pedigree. Immediately Madame 
gained the coveted honour of premiership, the demand for 
her was so great that the raiser decided to postpone her debut 
until the autumn of 1913. The Rose, Mme. Edouard 
Herriot, is truly beautiful and attractive. The writer has 
torn a bloom to pieces, petal by petal, feeling it was 
desecrated. From a colour point of view it is unique. 


This, combined with hardiness inherited from Caroline 
Testout, scent, shape, and habit of growth, make it the 
finest bedder of this class. We must all plant as many 
as we can of this wonder Rose. A correct description of 
its colour would be deep terra-cotta or reddish copper. 
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-In Louise Catherine Breslau (Pernet-Ducher), 1912, 
we have an exceedingly handsome, bold bloom, reddish 
fawn and coppery orange, in which fawn predominates. 
A good shaped bloom from an unnamed seedling crossed 
with a seedling from Soleil d’Or. The foliage is thick 
and leathery and quite mildew proof. All the varieties 
mentioned, except Mme. Edouard Herriot which, as already 
stated, will not be presented until the autumn of 1913, 
can be had from most nurseries. 


We now come to a few Pernetiana Roses not in 
commerce, which we shall have in a few years. 


Willowmere, from an unnamed seedling crossed with 
Lyons Rose. A few blooms were shown at the Autumn 
Exhibition. The colour is remarkable. It is an improved 
Lyons Rose, which does not fade. It is very vigorous and 
hardy; the blooms are long and pointed, carried on erect 
stems, and are very attractive with their fierce red thorns. 
It will displace the Lyons Rose. 


Cissie Easlea is a_ seedling from Mme, Mélanie 
Soupert crossed with Rayon d’Or. Its colouring is a dream. 
A very clear saffron yellow, with carmine centre, large, a 
full globular bloom of special charm. 


Mrs. George Beckwith will displace Rayon d’Or. It 
is somewhat the same shape but deeper, and a more 
brilliant yellow with very wonderful foliage and fierce 
thorns. An ideal bedding Rose. 


It will be noticed that although several raisers are 
busy on this group, invariably they have utilized Soleil 
d’Or, so in naming them “ Pernetiana” we pay a tribute of 
gratitude to M. Pernet-Ducher, to whom all Rosarians 
will be grateful for the sterling novelties with which he has 
enriched our gardens. My readers will join me in wishing 
him many years of successful pleasure with his beloved Roses. 


Through them he dispenses pleasure throughout the 
Rose world. This race, only yet in its infancy, opens a 
wide field for the hybridist. Shall we have perpetual 
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climbers as vigorous as Dorothy Perkins the colour of 
Rayon d’Or? Imagine our arches and pergolas clothed 
thus with climbers the colour of the Lyons Rose, Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, or Rayon d’Or! What a triumph they 
would be! 


The Irish raisers are specializing in this direction. We 
will take them in order. First, Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons. They have several seedlings of Rayon d'Or yellow 
on trial. None are yet named. Several of them are 
decidedly promising, and we can look for some very good 
yellows of this class from Newtownards. 


Mr. Hugh Dickson has some successful crosses between 
the Austrian Briars and the Hybrid Teas. 


One in particular, Mrs. Hugh Dickson, from an 
Austrian yellow seedling, crossed with Joseph Hill, is a 
very rich golden yellow, faintly tipped at the edge with rosy 
pink, taking after the pollen parent in form. It is very 
free blooming. There are several unnamed varieties which 
we shall hear more of shortly. 


Messrs. S. McGredy & Son, last, but by no means least, 
have struck yet another line. They have been busy infusing 
the colour of the Pernet Roses into Hybrid Teas with great 
success, having combined Rayon d’Or colour with a specially 
free habit of growth. The sheets of colour are perfectly 
dazzling. 


The best, Old Gold, has annexed the dark coppery 
green foliage and strong growth. It is quite mildew proof, 
showing the long-pointed blooms to perfection. A deep 
coppery old gold. 


Lady Mary Ward, deep ochre yellow, shaded orange, 
taking more after the Pernet Roses, is exquisite and very 
sweetly scented, the reddish gold centre giving a glow to 
the bloom. Gold Medal N.R.S. last July. 


Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt, more or less Pernet, 
with the character of an H.T., Old Gold, salmon and 
yellow, and very free flowering. 
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Mrs. Charles E. Pearson completes my list, a very 
lovely bloom, the colour of the Lyons Rose. It does not 
fade, and will be useful for any purpose. 


Each of these raisers have hundreds of seedlings on 
trial. Rosarians in the future will have a wealth of colour 
undreamed of before that happy match between Persian 
Yellow and Antoine Ducher, and will all agree they have 
lived ‘‘happily ever after.” 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME OF THE 
NEWER ROSES. 


Alice Lemon (H.T.), The E. G. Hill Co., 1g11.—Blush white, 
with deeper centre. Vigorous. Exhibition, garden. 


British Queen (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1912.—White. 
Vigorous. Exhibition, garden. Very free-flowering. 
Fragrant. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Climbing Richmond (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1912.—A 


sport from the well-known variety of the same name. 


Colleen (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1914. Flesh pink, 
shaded cream. Vigorous. Garden. Silver-Gilt Medal, 
N.R.S. 


Comtesse Felicie Hoyos (H.T.), Soupert & Notting, 1911.— 
Clear salmon-yellow, apricot centre. After the style of 
** Prince de Bulgarie.”’ | 


Coronation (H.P), Hugh Dickson, 1913.— Pale rose-pink. 
Vigorous. Exhibition. Very large bloom. Gold Medal, 
N.R.. 

Coronation (wich.), Turner, 1912.—Scarlet crimson, splashed 
with white streaks. Vigorous climber. 


Danae (H.T.), Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 1913.—Soft yellow. 
Vigorous. Garden, bush. Perpetual flowering. Flowers 
in clusters. Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Daphne (Hybrid Musk), Rev. J. oH. Pemberton, 
1912.—Rose pink. Vigorous Garden, bush. Perpetual 


flowering. Flowers in clusters. Card of Commendation, 
N.R.S. 


Desdemona (H.T.), Paul & Son, 1911.—Opaque pale rose 
pink. Vigorous. Bedding, garden. Fragrant. 


Dinah (Hybrid Musk), Rev. J. H. Pemberton.—Cherry pink. 
Card of Commendation, N.R.S. The year when distributed 
not yet known. 
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Duchess of Normandy (H.T.), P. Le Cornu, 1912.—Pale 
buff. Vigorous. Exhibition, garden. A sport from 
“Dean Hole.” Fragrant. Card of Commendation, 
N.R.S. 


Duchess of Sutherland (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1912.— 
Delicate rose-pink. Vigorous. Bedding. 


Earl of Gosford (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1912.—Dark 
crimson. Vigorous. Exhibition. Fragrant. Silver- 
Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Edith Part (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1913.— Honey 
yellow, dark reverse. Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Erna Teschendorff (poly. pom.), Teschendorff, 1911.— 
Crimson, heavily shaded. Dwarf. Bedding, edging. Sport 
from “Mme. Norbert Levavasseur.” 


Ethel (wich.), Turner, 1912.—Clear flesh-pink. Semi-double. 
Vigorous climber. Card of Commendation, N.R.S. — 


Geoffrey Henslow (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1912.— 
Orange crimson. Robust. Garden. Fragrant. 


Geoffrey Henslow (H.P.), Turner, 1912.— Clear crimson. 
Garden. A distinct sport from “ Mme. Victor Verdier.” 


George Arends (H.P.), Hinner, 1910.—Pink. Very vigorous. 
Exhibition, garden. 


George Dickson (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1912.—Deep 
velvety-crimson, heavily veined. Vigorous. Exhibition, 
garden. Fragrant. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


H. E. Richardson (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1913.—Brilliant 
crimson. Garden. Fragrant. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Herzogin Marie Antoinette (H.T.), Jacobs, 1911.—Deep 
orange. Garden. 


H. Vessey Machin (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1914.— 
Crimson lake. Exhibition. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 
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Irish Firefiame (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1913.—Garden. 
A more Obrilliant “Irish *Elegance.” Single flowered. 
Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


King George YW. (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1912.—Rich 
purplish crimson. Vigorous. Exhibition. | 


Lady Mary Ward (H.T.), 8. McGredy & Son, 1913.—Deep 
orange. Garden. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Lemon Queen (H.T -), Hobbies, Ltd,, 1912.—Lemon yellow. 
Vigorous. Pillar. 


Little Dorrit (T.), Paul & Son, 1912:—Peach; heavily tipped 
rose. Vigorous. Garden, bedding. Silver-Gilt Medal, 
N.R.S. | = 


Louise Catherine Breslau (Austrian Hybrid), Pernet-Ducher, 
1912.—Salmon-pink, suffused copper. Vigorous. Garden. 


Mme. Charles Lutaud (H.T.), Pernet-Ducher, 1912.—Orange 
yellow, tinged scarlet. Vigorous. Garden, bedding. 


Mme. Edmond Rostand (H.T.), Pernet-Ducher, 1912.—Pale 
flesh, shaded salmon. Vigorous. Garden. After the 
style of ** Prince de Bulgarie.” | 


Mme. Edouard Herriot (Austrian Hybrid), Pernet-Ducher, 
1913.—Vivid terra-cotta, passing to clear strawberry rose. 
Semi-double. Garden, bedding. GJossy green foliage. 
Premier award last year at the Chelsea International 
Exhibition. 


Magnolia (H.T), Paul & Son, 1912.—Sulphur yellow. 
Vigorous. Garden. Semi-double. -Fragrant. 


Maman Turbat (poly. pom.), Turbat & Co., 1911.—Peach-pink. 
Edging, bedding. Very free-flowering. Large flowers for 
its class. 


Moonlight (H.T.), Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 1913.—Lemon 


white. Garden, bush. Perpetual flowering. Flowers in 
clusters. Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 
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Mrs. Andrew Carnegie (H.T.), J. Cocker & Sons, 1913.— 
Creamy white. Vigorous. Exhibition, garden. Fragrant. 
Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. ©. Hunter (H.T.), W. Paul & Son, 1912.—Rose-pink. 
Vigorous. Garden. 


Mrs. OG, E. Pearson (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1913.— 
Salmon-rose, suffused yellow. Bedding. After the colour 
of the “Lyons Rose.” Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. ©. Reed (H.T.), Lowe & Shawyer, 1913.— Blush. 
Exhibition. SilvereGilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. David Baillie (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1912.—Bright 
carmine. {Vigorous. Garden. Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. E. Alford (H.T.), Lowe & Shawyer, 1912.—Soft pink. 
Garden. Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. E. Powell (H.T.), Bernaix, 1911. — Scarlet, shaded 
purplish crimson, Garden, bedding, Deep purple-tinted 
foliage. Fragrant. 


Mrs. Frank Bray (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1912.—Coppery 
ecru. Garden. Card of Commendation, N.R.S. 


Mrs. F. W. Vanderbilt (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1912.— 
Coppery yellow. Vigorous. Garden. Silver-Gilt Medal, 
N.R.S. 


Mrs. George Beckwith (H.T.), Pernet-Ducher, 1915.— 
Golden-yellow. 


Mrs. Gordon Sloane (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1912.— 
Salmon pink. Vigorous. Card of Commendation, N.R.S. 


Mrs. Herbert Hawksworth (T.}, A. Dickson & Sons, 1912.— 


Cream. 


Mrs. James Lynas (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1914.—Flesh. 
Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 
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Mrs. J. Williamson (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons.—Salmon 
flesh. The year when distributed not yet known. 


Mrs. Mona Hunting (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1914.— Buff- 
yellow. Vigorous. Garden. Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. Muir MacKean (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1912.— 
Carmine crimson. Robust. Exhibition. Silver-Gilé 
Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. R. D. McClure (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1913.—Clear pink. 
Exhibition, garden. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. Richard Draper (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1912.—Outside 
petals reddish pink, inside flesh. Vigorous. Exhibition, 
garden. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. Sam Ross (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1912.—Straw yellow. 
Exhibition, garden. Vigorous. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Mrs. 8. T. Wright (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1914.—Soft 
coppery pink. Garden. 
Nerissa (H.T.), W. Paul & Son, 1912.—Creamy-yellow. 


Old Gold (H.T.), S. McGredy & Son, 1913.—Old gold, tinged 
scarlet: Decorative. Semi-double. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Ophelia (H.T.), W. Paul & Son, 1912.—Salmon flesh. 
Vigorous. Exhibition, garden. 


Paul Ploton (wich.), Barbier, 1910.—Bright rosy carmine. 
Vigorous climber. Double rosettes. 


Pink Pearl (H. Briar), Hobbies, Ltd., 1912. — Pale rose. 
Decorative, pillar. Semi-single. A pink “Una.” 


President Vignet (H.T.), Pernet-Ducher, 1911.—Vermilion 
red. Moderate. Garden. 


Queen Mary (H.T.), A. Dickson & Sons, 1913. —Yellow, 
shaded rose pink. Vigorous. Garden Silvers Gilt 
Medal, N.R.S. 
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Queen of the Musks (Hybrid Musk), Paul & Son, 1912.— 
Creamy white, with red buds. Dwarf. Perpetual flower- 
ing. Silver-gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Reine Mére d’Italie (H.T.), Bernaix, 1910.—Deep yellow. 
Vigorous. Garden. 


Sodenia (wich.) Weigand, 1911,—Vivid carmine. Vigorous 
climber. 


St. Helena (H.T.), B. R. Cant & Sons, 1912.—Cream, tinged 
yellow, with soft pink centre. Vigorous. Exhibition, 
garden. Gold Medal, N.R.S. 


Sunburst (H.T.), Pernet-Ducher, 1911.—Orange yellow, with 
cadmium’ centre. Vigorous. Best under glass. Gold 
Medal, N.R.S. 


Sweet Lavender (multiflora), Paul &-°Son, 1912.—Bright 
mauve, with golden stamens. Single-flowered. 


Tito Hekekyan (H.T.), Soupert & Notting, 1912.—Rosy 
coral red, shaded salmon. Garden. 


Wartburg (multiflora), Kiese, 1910.—Carmine rose. Twisted 
petals. 


Wichmoss (wich.), Barbier, 1911.—Blush white. Climber. 
Semi-double. Heavily mossed. 


Willowmere (Austrian Hybrid), Pernet- Ducher, 1913. — 
Transparent peach pink. Garden, bush. Pale green 


foliage. 


William Cooper (H.T.), Hugh Dickson, 1914.—Carmine rose. 
Silver-Gilt Medal, N.R.S. 


Yvonne Rabier (poly. pom.), Turbat & Co., 1910.—White. 
Garden, bedding. Very free and perpetual flowering. 
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A Half-Century of Rose Life. 


By T. S. ALLISON. 


The first English ‘National Rose Show” was held in 
London in July, 1857—over half a century ago—the richer 
part of that ‘‘ Wonderful Century ’’ which outstripped all its 
predecessors combined in the discoveries, inventions, and 
means of augmenting the powers and resources of man. It 
laid bare to him amazing secrets, and placed undreamt of 
forces of nature at his service; giving him sources of 
enjoyment and means of pushing on to further conquests 
and acceleration of life which would amaze him if he could, 
for a while, lift himself out of their whirl and exacting 
attention, and realise the fact underlying Tennyson’s lines— 
‘‘ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay ’— 
or, how much more intense and richer our lives at the 
present day are than those of our ancestors. 


What a strange history of progress in all departments 
lies immediately behind us; what an exciting prospect of 
still greater expansion opens out before us! A _ progress 
and expansion in the past which has lifted man immensely 
above his former self; and, taken in its entirety, im- 


measurably, incomparably, above all other known forms 
of life. 


Bearing this in mind, let us look at our Roses to see 
if they have participated in the movement, and if so, how 
they have been affected by it, what progress there has been 
amongst them, in what direction it is going, and what we 
may anticipate, looking out from our present position over 
the past, and into the future, so far as we can see. - 
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THe NATIONAL RosE SHow. 


We should note’ at the start, that the ‘National Rose 
Show” of July, 1857, was itself a sign of movement, as it 
was the first attempt to set the ‘‘Rose”’ upon its feet, like 
a child’s first steps in unaided motion. 


Hitherto Roses had only formed part of Horticultural 
Exhibitions, even if it was a leading part, as if their 
individuality was too weak to sustain the unaided burden. 
But other forms of floral life had begun to walk alone, and 
why not the Rose? It was a Royal charge, the flower of 
England; and poor as it then was, its devoted admirers 
were as proud of it, as enthusiastic in its cause as the best 
devotees of its greatly developed successor of the present 
day. Still after all, compared with what it has since 
become, it was but a poor thing! The Bourbons, Damask, 
and other like Roses seem at that time to have made up 
the chief element offered to the public for their admiration. 


Where are they now? The honoured vestiges of an 
irrecoverable past in the large collections of the few, whose 
gardens are a rich repository of treasured history. 


It is not well of us to dwell upon the defects of these 
old favourites of the past as they appear to us at the 
end of fifty years of culture and advance; the faults which 
we so clearly see were not present to the minds of those 
who loved them then. For many long years they had been 
their pride and charm, before the human mind _ had 
awakened to its present restless intensity of desire for 
progress by the constant pursuit of an ever expanding and 
alluring ideal. 

For twenty summers in succession did the “ National 
Rose Show’ present its attractions to the public; but 
while retaining its form unaltered during that period, the 
quality of the exhibition was not standing still, The very 
effort to bring before the public the best production of the 
times was acting beneficially on both admirer and admired 
alike, by educating the one and promoting the develop- 
ment of the other. 
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Indeed the period in question, with the remaining half 
which was to follow, will be found to have been one of the 
most fruitful in the history of our Roses. Its inception 
was concurrent with the introduction of a new style of 
bloom which was ere long to become the truly National 
Flower, from the fact that our climate was more favourable 
to its culture, and to the full development of its peculiar 
beauties than any other. It was here at home, and at its 
best, while it lent itself to the requirements of the exhibition 
stand more than any that had gone before it. It was also 
to become, what was then but little suspected, the 
foundation on which the next great development was to 
rest. Its many advanced merits made it worthy to be the 
progenitor of a better race, which was to mingle refine- 
ment with vigour, and more enduring charms with grace. 


The ‘‘ Hybrid Perpetual’? was a remarkable improve- 
ment on anything that had preceded it. Its brilliant 
colour, its fine form, and its charming fragrance, together 
with a lengthened blooming period, as compared with the 
standard of. the past, marked it out for admiration. And 
slowly as it was introduced, before the twenty summers 
had closed it had asserted its supremacy, revolutionized 
our exhibitions, and intensified the pride and devotion of 
the lover of the Rose. 


It is to be noted that while these twenty years cover 
about one half of its term of supremacy, and enshrine 
about one half of its tribal number, the greater part of 
the most famous of its kind were produced within that 
period. In colour, fragrance and form the list of names 
embrace all that was best of its class, with but few 
exceptions. 


It is, therefore, not surprising that it had banished 
its old rivals from the stage before the first term of its 
reign was past. The very name, ‘‘Hybrid Perpetual,” 
adopted for it as indicating its extended blooming period, 
suggests to us a startling appreciation and enthusiastic 
perception of the difference between the new and the old. 
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This difference was a direct’ ministration to man’s esthetic 
needs. If the Rose of the past appealed to its admirers 
so much when its stay was brief and its merits limited, 
we can imagine the feeling evoked when a flower was 
produced in which these properties were so materially 
extended and improved. 


THE NATIONAL RosE SOCIETY. 


It was at this stage in its progress that the “ National 
Rose Society’ was launched into existence. This was, as 
it were, the crystallisation of the forces which had 
Organisec and for twenty years carried on the Annual Show. 
The increased facilities for inter-communication by press 
and rail, the great improvement in the flower, the ex- 
tension of the number of its admirers, their more experienced 
methods of growth and exhibition, their cultured percep- 
tion of its beauty as an exhibition flower, all unconsciously 
called forth an extra effort to consolidate the movement ; 
so that we find the new Society, founded in 1876, making 
its debit before the public in its Rose Show of July of 
the following year. . 


The declared object of its aim was the encouragement, 
the extension and the improvement of Rose culture. With 
this object in view, Provincial Shows were organised in 
addition to the annual Metropolitan Show, and in 1883 the 
further step was taken of offering Gold Medals for new 
Roses of merit. 


This act was undoubtedly the unconscious outcome of 
the spirit of progress which had laid hold of men’s minds. 
It was in the social atmosphere awakening the desire for 
improvement both in regard to their esthetic and material 
needs, and therefore prompting them to try to accelerate 
the production of new forms of what had taken such hold 
on their fancy. 


But above all, as most largely contributing to this 
result, was the appearance of a work which was one of 
the most valuable products of that ‘ wonderful century,” 
and an epoch making event in the history of our race. 
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On November 24th, 1859, Charles Darwin published his 
‘‘Origin of Species.” It is no part of our purpose to 
speak of the agitation which this book then, and for some 
years after, produced, before the public mind came _ to 
understand and appreciate the new force, the creative 
power, which had providentially been introduced into human 
society. One thing is clear and germane to our purpose: 
his great idea of the utility, and of the struggle and con- 
trivance of Nature to obtain ‘cross - fertilization’’ for the 
production of healthy life, and its necessity in the onward 
and upward development of races, could not be ignored 
whatever else might be contested. 


Time had been given for this vital part of Darwin’s 
teaching to operate on the minds of the more thoughtful 
part of the community, foremost amongst whom, in 
regard to our National Flower, stands Mr. Bennett, who 
obtained the first medal of the Society in 1883 for a Rose 
produced on these lines, which unquestionably proved the 
truth and utility of the teaching, and gave promise of a 
fruitful harvest. 

Here let the thoughtful observer pause for a moment 
and realise, if he can, the great, rapid, and pleasing 
changes that are at present going on around him ‘in our 
National Flower, and its widely extending culture. Then 
imagine that he is standing at a small spring, which he 
knows to be the source and fountain-head of a mighty 
river, which is ever gathering greater volume as it flows on 
its fruitful and irresistible course ! 


THe Hysrip PERPETUAL. 


We now find that from the formation of the National 
Rose Society in 1876 to the year 1897—the second portion 
of a period of forty years from the first National Rose 
Show in 1857—the Hybrid Perpetuals, augmented by the 
new forms produced by man’s skilful combinations, instead 
of the slower process of Nature’s chance operations, reigned 
supreme; and the Gold Medals were almost entirely awarded 
to members of this class. 

M 
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This change in the mode of production was marked by 
a change in the bloom obtained. We find amongst the 
new comers a greater diversity of colour, no doubt designedly 
produced as this was agreeable to the exhibitor, for it gave 
him a more varied and contrasted stand of flowers. But we 
also observe that fragrance suffers at the same time. It was 
no longer the prominent quality it had been in Nature’s 
productions. This loss was to become more pronounced as 
time went on, so as finally to give some concern to the 
lovers of the Rose, but at that period it was not so much 
observed; the exhibitor’s mind was not set upon it, as 
fragrance had no points awarded to it in the competition for 
prizes, and the Decorative Rose had not then risen into 
prominence. 


Left to Nature’s unmolested operations this change was 
not likely to have occurred, because in both respects it 
points to retrogression. Colour and fragrance proclaim to the 
winged and roving insects the presence of the nectar they 
are in search of, while, by Nature’s great law of mutual but 
unconscious help, the insects in return carry on the cross- 
fertilization which she is ever seeking to accomplish for her 
helpless earth-bound child. 


But there was no such guidance for man in _ the 
exercise of his new-born power, warning him of the loss 
he was about to sustain by its incautious use before the 
true road to success had been discovered. 


There is no getting away from the conviction that 
during this second term of years, and for some time after, the 
production of exhibition blooms was the ideal of the hybridist, 
encouraged by the cry of the exhibitor for new and better 
varieties of this flower; and it is much to be feared that 
many a fine Decorative Rose was sacrificed for want of 
appreciation and demand because it did not reach the 
standard of an exhibition bloom. 


But this new process of production, ministering as it 
did to the craving on the part of the exhibitor for change, 
for variety and for advance, was to be fatal to the old 
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favourite. The striking event of 1857 was to repeat itself, 


only more intensely, for by 1897 the eclipse of the 
Hybrid Perpetual was in full progress. 


Tue Hysrip TEA. 


If we accept this date as a convenient, but maybe an 
arbitrary point for the more general recognition of the new 
class of Roses called the ‘‘ Hybrid Teas,’’ which the Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, in his book on ‘ Roses, their History, 
Development and Cultivation,” places as beginning at 1890, 
we find ourselves face to face with a revolution in connection 
with the National Flower, the greatness and rapidity of 
which was at that time little suspected. 


By t1gto the Hybrid: Teas numbered over three 
hundred varieties, while the Hybrid Perpetuals, which at no 
time approached to half this quantity, had been practically 
standing still in numbers and rapidly falling back in public 
favour. 

The cause of this change is exactly the same as that 
which accounts for the rise of the Hybrid Perpetuals—a 
great and sudden advance in the principal points of merit 
in the new comer as compared with the old. It was found 
that by cross-fertilization between the Hybrid Perpetual and 
the delicate but beautiful and more prolific ‘‘ Tea Rose,’ a 
flower was obtained in which the main excellencies of both 
were combined. These were a greater vigour and hardiness 
than in the Tea Rose; and a greater blooming power, 
and longer blooming period than the Hybrid Perpetual 
could, with all its improvements over its predecessors in 
this direction, lay the slghtest claim to rival; but with 
some loss of colour and fragrance as compared with the 
earlier Hybrid Perpetuals, which were Nature’s handiwork. 


The rapidity of the increase in the production of. the 
new variety, aS compared with the Hybrid Perpetuals, was 
due to the enthusiasm with which so many votaries of the 
Rose had thrown themselves into the fascinating work of 
hybridization. This pursuit is ever drawing new recruits to 
its ranks, and in consequence of the success which is sure 
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to attend such enthusiastic and devoted labour, it is 
destined to upset all calculations of permanency of variety, 
and the present division of classes; or in other words, the 
nomenclature of the Rose. If the term ‘‘Hybrid Perpetual” 
is now felt to be a misnomer, and the plant indicated is 
largely passing out of general cultivation, the term ‘‘ Hybrid 
Tea’ is already used to cover more than its name truly 
indicates. 


It is even difficult to see how the ‘‘ Tea Rose” can 
long be kept a pure and separate class, from the certainty 
that in the pursuit of new and. improved Roses, all 
classes and varieties will be called upon to contribute, so 
far as they can, in a way which has _ never been done 
before; leading to a general mixing up which will tend to 
sweep away old landmarks and obliterate old labels. And 
as the Tea Rose is too tender for general cultivation in 
the British Isles except under glass protection, and their 
distinctive excellencies are passing so rapidly into what 
is at present called the Hybrid Teas, their future is likely 
to resemble that of the Hybrid Perpetuals, so far as our 
gardens are concerned. But owing to their many special 
merits they may prolong a refined existence under sunnier 
skies or in crystal homes, even then—as is already the 
case with some of our leading ‘‘’Teas’’—they may continue 
to be called ‘“‘Tea Roses,’ but with the suspicion of a 
large dose of something stronger in their nature, and 
authority, or the exigencies of exhibitions and _ trade 
distinctions may prolong a name which no longer. carries 
its original meaning. 


To Charles Darwin do we owe all this great change and 
the fever of expectation and anticipation which accompanies 
it, and has taken such hold on the minds of the devoted 
admirers of the Rose. 


In the struggle for life and favour, there are no points 
given for past services; the advantage is ever with the 
young, the strong and the beautiful. The Hybrid Perpetual 
must therefore perforce retire. But it does so with great 
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honours and well-earned esteem; and whatever may be the 
regret of its admirers, it is but submitting to the great law 
which governs all forms of organized life—that the welfare 
and advance of the race is of greater moment than the 
well being of the individual. So it passes—only because it 
is leaving to its successor so much that was best in itself, 
with added qualities from other sources. Is this to be true 
also of the Tea Rose? 


The ‘survival of the fittest’? in Nature means those 
forms of life which contribute most to the advance of the 
race; associated with which in the Rose we find fragrance, 
colour, and few petals. In our gardens it is those which 
most minister to the gratification of our esthetic fancy, 
which favours in the Rose great blooming power, long 
blooming period and many petals. This fancy is a growing 
and expanding acquirement, subject to caprice as yet, but of 
necessity gravitating towards Nature’s ideas—or as we say 
—becoming more natural. 


There are already not wanting signs that we are 
awakening to the conviction that in fragrance, colour, and 
many petals we have, in our new mode of production under 
pressure of a special ideal, been drifting from a higher 
standard than our own. This needs only to be generally 
recognized to lead to suitable modifications in a direction in 
which the ladies are leading the way. 


The rise of the ‘‘ Hybrid Teas” and their rapid increase 
is, by a striking coincidence, accompanied by a concurrent 
increase in the membership of the National Rose Society. 
In 1g00, after above twenty years existence, it stood at 584. 
By tgto it had risen to 4,584, and the increase in both 
cases is continuing. 


The connection, if any, between the sudden increase 
of membership and the equally striking production of new 
Roses may perhaps be found in the easier cultivation of 
the Hybrid Teas, their greater blooming power and longer 
blooming period, as also their greater delicacy of bloom, 
giving them a more winning personality in spite of some 
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loss of fragrance and colour. But these losses we may 
safely rely on recovering in due time, now that the 
Hybridist is so keenly alive to their want; while the 
coincidence is at least an evidence of the greatly extended 
love and cultivation of the Rose, and also an appreciation 
of the work of the Society. ; 


DECORATIVE ROSEs. 


Striking as all this is, we are already at the beginning 
of another struggle. The Exhibition Rose is trembling in 
its seat of what has hitherto been secure authority. A new 
fever is upon us. The Decorative Rose, with the powerful 
aid of the ladies behind it, is fighting for place and power. 
Already our exhibitions are much indebted for telling effect 
and diversity of attraction to the Roses which are adapted 
for decoration, and to the exquisite taste which sets their 
charms in an engaging light. Time is in their favour; the 
future will see a great expansion of this side of the Rose 
and its exhibition. This movement will also find itself 
supported by a new class of Roses, that is, the production 
of an evergreen, free and continuous blooming, Climbing 
or Rambling Rose, which will produce blooms of exquisite 
shape and colour, not over polypetalous nor large, as in 
the exhibition Rose, but light, graceful, and fragrant, as 
befits a lady’s taste. Already this new want is beginning 
to make itself felt, and its supply is one of the certainties 
of the future. | 


Will, then, the exhibition Rose suffer an eclipse? Will 
the somewhat formal lines of lovely forms have to yield 
before the lighter touch and more graceful arrangement of 
the artistic temperament? There is not the slightest fear 
of such a catastrophe. The exhibition Rose is supreme 
in its class, and its form of display when properly carried 
out is the one best adapted to set forth its beauties and 
merits. It is the outcome of a special ideal, long pursued 
and now successfully attained. Form, size, diversity, many 
petals, and endurance of bloom when severed from its 
parent plant. But at what a cost! Fragrance forgotten, 
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colour neglected, the effects of a humid atmosphere on a 
mass of petals overlooked! Are we content, are we happy? 
No; it will be modified both in its personality and its 
exhibition. The growing love of the natural and _ the 
rapid development of zsthetic taste will surely, but uncon- 
sciously, bear down upon it. 


Ideals have grown up unchallenged which are not 
consonant with best eftects. Attention has been _ too 
intensely concentrated on the individual bloom and its 
ability to contribute, by the number of points it yields to 
the success of the stand in the prize list; while the taste- 
ful combination of colours on the competing stands have 
no points allowed in the contest. It will in time become 
a sin against good taste to set up a mere spike or un- 
developed Rose. So also, in a more developed Rose to 
press the guard petals unduly down to gain the impression 
of size, thereby spoiling the loveliness of the bloom. Who 
can gauge the indignation of the sensitive beholder when 
he sees a lovely stand thus wrecked. 


THE ROSE OF THE FUTURE. 


It is hopeless, as yet, to expect that fragrance can 
have any points allowed in our competitions; yet, however 
much the other lines of zsthetic taste may be met and 
satisfied by a Rose, if fragrance is wanting it is as im- 
perfect as a beautiful lady bereft of one of her senses. 
How naturally we say in such a case, what a pity she is 
deaf. 


Other points arise which would contribute to the general 
refined and natural effect which time will bring to light. 
Already, if Mr. Mawley’s interesting annual analysis is itself 
analyzed, it will be seen that the Rose which will bear a 
good pressure to indicate its huge collection of unexpanded 
petals, but which in consequence of this and other faults 
is of no use in the garden, is giving place to the fewer 
petalled but more natural and useful Rose. 
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Are we then not safe in saying that the Exhibition 
Rose of the future will become more and more a Garden 
Rose as well; just as the Decorative Rose of the future 
—which supplies the other and more artistic side of our 
exhibitions, but as complementary to the Exhibition Rose, 
not its enemy—will also be a Garden Rose. The Decorative 
Rose will, however, enter much more fully into the needs 
of social life than the Exhibition Rose, so on this account 
its future is more important and assured. 


Nothing in this, neither by its presence nor absence, 
shall be held to reflect on the glass grown Rose, the 
cultivation of which stands by itself. It is an important 
and rapidly expanding branch of Rose culture; whether it 
be on its vastly specialised side to meet the wants of 
profuse social life in our large cities and towns, or on its 
domestic side to fill up the few months when our gardens 
are at rest, for those who can afford ta gratify their 
tastes. It is but another evidence of our expanding 
zsthetic wants and their sure supply. 


We may, therefore, safely say that we are on the 
borders of great future developments of the National Flower, 
and rapid extension of its appreciation and culture. 


ROSE ANALYSIS, 1905-1912. 


[Reprinted from the ‘ fournal of Horticulture” of October 17th, 
1912, by the kind permission of the Editor of that journal, at the request of 
the Publications Committee of the Society. A similar analysis of Roses 
appears annually in the ‘* fournal of Horticulture” in either October or 
November.) 


able one for Roses generally, and such favourable 

Rose seasons are by no means common, that it may 
be interesting to enquire into the weather conditions which 
brought about such happy results. In order to do this we 
must go back in the first instance to the exceptional heat 
and great dryness of the summer of 1911, which lasted 
from the beginning of July until about the middle of 
September. During the rest of the autumn the 
temperature remained seasonable, and there was sufficient rain 
to keep the plants in a growing condition. The winter which 
followed was singularly warm, wet, and sunless, with one 
short spell of keen frost at the end of January and beginning 
of February. After that time the weather continued, as a 
rule, warm, and more particularly was this the case in May. 


ea Rose season of 1912 was such a remarkably favour- 


It will thus be seen that owing to the exceptional heat 
and drought of the summer and early autumn of 1g11 
the shoots must have become unusually well ripened before 
the winter set in. Then the winter itself was almost 
throughout remarkably mild, with only about a week of 
really keen frost, and even then the ground and air were so 
dry, and the shoots so well ripened, that no injury worth 
mentioning is likely to have occurred. After pruning time 
the weather became so warm that unusually forward growth 
was encouraged, and particularly was this the case in May. 
Fortunately, during June, so often a critical month for the 
exhibitor, the weather was, on the whole, moderately cool 
for the time of year, and there were but few cold nights, 
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while the rainfall was rather in excess of the average. So 
that the Rose season of 1912, although a very forward one, 
was not as forward as it promised to be when the summer 
was first entered upon. 


After reviewing all these various weather changes 
during the previous twelve months, we are now in a better 
position than before to understand why the flowering season 
for Roses and all other hard-wooded trees and shrubs should 
have been such an exceptionally good’ one in 1912. For 

not only did the temperature continue high during the 
- summer and early autumn of 1911, but the air also remained 
throughout remarkably dry, and these were, no doubt, the 
principal factors in bringing about such floriferous results. It 
must also be borne in mind that there did not afterwards 
occur any adverse influences worth mentioning to mar those 
good results. For instance, there was at no time any long 
period of drought or unseasonable cold or great heat, but 
mostly that moderate or fairly seasonable weather which 
after all is more appreciated in these islands by vegetation 
generally than any other. 


The day before the National Rose Society’s exhibition 
in the Royal Botanic Gardens on July 9th was cool, and 
the following night very cool, so that everything was 
favourable for the blooms, while the show day itself was 
fine and sunny, and yet only of about a_ seasonable 
temperature. 


In order that the table of Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid 
Teas, and also that of Teas and Noisettes, may be clearly 
understood, it may be advisable at the outset to explain 
once more the system upon which they have been compiled. 
For the last twenty-six years the name of every Rose in 
in the first, second, and third prize stands has been taken 
down at the leading show of the season—that held annually 
in London in July by the National Rose Society. The 
results thus obtained have each year been tabulated, and 
the varieties arranged in the published tables according to 
the average number of times each Rose was staged at the 
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last eight of those exhibitions. This applies to nearly 
two-thirds of the Roses which find places in the two tables. 
For the sorts of more recent introduction the longest trust- 
worthy averages are given instead; while the still newer 
kinds are placed according to their records for the last 
exhibition alone. The influx of new varieties has, however, 
now become so great that I have decided in future analyses 
to restrict the averages for the established varieties to six 
instead of eight years, which will enable the newer kinds to 
rise more rapidly to their true positions. 


Hybrid Perpetuals and Hybrid Teas. (See Table 1.) 


Frau Karl Druschki heads the list of H.P.’s and H.T.’s 
for the first time, having supplanted Bessie Brown, which 
had held that enviable position for six consecutive years. 
It is quite refreshing to find at last a variety at the head 
of the list which is not only an exhibitor’s Rose, but also 
one which can be recommended with confidence for 
growing in any garden in the land, even the smallest. 
In fact, Frau Karl Druschki possesses virtually every good 
quality a garden Rose should have, except fragrance. There 
is also another noteworthy change in the same direction to 
be chronicled, for Dean Hole, another good garden Rose, 
stands second to Frau Karl Druschki. Judging by my 
records of the number of times these two Roses have been 
staged in recent years, I should say that neither Bessie 
Brown nor Mildred Grant are ever likely to regain the 
leading positions on the list they have previously held 
in this analysis. Passing over Bessie Brown and Mildred 
Grant, who are now third and fourth on the table, we 
come to Mrs. John Laing and Caroline Testout, two 
excellent and dependable garden Roses, which, although 
now over twenty years old, are still to be found at 
respectively No. 5 and No. 7 on the list, and Ulrich 
Brunner, a still older variety, at No. ro. The first twenty- 
four varieties remain the same as in the previous analysis, 
with the exception of Lady Ursula, whose place has 
been taken by Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford. 
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Table 1. 


3% bol S 
ray a8 | s Raiser's | 
& te >| vo or 
Ps NAME. a3 Introducer’s COLOUR 
a> r= , an) Fi Name. 
BaQ a 
rv} -_ 
Si 
54 Frau Karl Druschki se .-| 1g00 | P. Lambert ..| Pure white 
35 Dean Hole, H.T. .. .-| 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons| Pale silvery rose, deeper shaded 
36 Mildred Grant, H.T. ay ..| 1g0r | A. Dickson & Sons} Ivory white, tinted peach 
24 Bessie Brown, H.T. bs ..| 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy white 
31 Mrs. John Laing .. na ..| 1887 | Bennett... ..| Rosy pink 
34 Lyons Rose, H.T... oe ..| 1907 | Pernet-Ducher  ..} Salmon pink, suffused yellow 
20 Caroline Testout, H.T. .. ..| 1890 | Pernet-Ducher ..| Bright warm pink 
32 . B. Clark, H.T. .. - ..| 1905 | Hugh Dickson’ ..! Deep scarlet, shaded plum 
36 | Hugh Dickson .. , .-| 1904 | Hugh Dickson’ ..| Crimson, shaded scarlet 
29 Ulrich Brunner... 1881 | Levet Cherry red 


35 Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, H.T. 1903 | The E. G. Hill Co. Light flesh 
12 Florence Pemberton, H. Tr. ..| 1902 | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy white, edged blush 


22 William Shean, i ae ..| 1906 | A. Dickson & Sons; Pink 
23 Lady Ashtown, H.T. __.. ..{ 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons; Deep pink 
13 Mrs. W. J. Grant, H.T. .. ..| 1895 | A. Dickson & Sons; Deep rosy pink 
12 A. K. Williams .. ei ..| 1877 | J. Schwartz ..( Bright carmine red 
15 Gustave Piganeau “ ..| 1889 | Pernet-Ducher ..| Carmine, shaded lake 
16 Horace Vernet... en ..| 1866 | Guillot dos ..| Scarlet crimson, dark shaded 
19 Her Majesty ab ..| 1885 | Bennett... Pale rose 
10 Alice Lindsell, H.T. 4 ..| 1902 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, pink centre 
17 Suzanne M. Rodocanachi 1883 | Lévéque.. Glowing rose 
3 Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, H.T.| 1891 | Lambert & Reiter | Cream, shaded lemon 
8 Captain Hayward .. 1893 | Bennett... Light scarlet crimson 
3 Mrs. R. G. Sharman-Crawford | 1894 | A. Dickson & Sons| Clear rosy pink 
12 Leslie Holland, H.T... 1911 | Hugh Dickson _..| Vivid crimson 
8 Helen Keller a - ..| 1895 | A. Dickson & Sons! Rosy cerise 
18 Avoca, H.T. 1907 | A. Dickson & Sons} Deep scarlet crimson 
7 Gloire de Chédane Guinoisseau 1907 | Chédane Crimson 
Guinoisseau 
Io Madame Mélanie Sense: H.T.| 1905 | Pernet-Ducher ..| Pale yellow, suffused carmine 
I Killarney, H.T. ..| 1898 | A. Dickson & Sons) Suffused pale pink 
4 Marquise Litta. H.T.  .. ..| 1893 | Pernet-Ducher ..| Carmine rose, deeper centre 
7 Lady Ursula. H.T. ee ..]| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons] Flesh pink 
10 Ethel Malcolm, H.T. ..| 1910 | S. McGredy & Son| White, shaded blush 
14 Oberhofgartner ati H.T. .. rgo1 | N. Welter .. ..| Ivory white, tinted lilac rose 
17 Alfred Colomb _.... ..| 1865 | Lacharme .. ..| Bright red [shading 
re) La France, H.T. ..| 1867 | Guillot ate Silvery rose, with pale lilac 
10 Lady Movra Beauclerc, H.T. ..| 1901 | A. Dickson & Sons| Madder rose, with silvery reflex 
7 Charles Lefebvre .. ..| 1864 | Lacharme .. Rich velvety crimson 
8 Charles J. Grahame, H. T. ..| 1905 | A. Dickson & Sons Very bright crimson 
9 Dr. O’Donel Browne, H.T.  ..| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons| Carmine rose 
7 Mrs. J. Bateman, H.T. .. ..| 1905 | A. Dickson & Sons| Deep china rose 
5 Mamie. H.T. , oa ..| 1901 | A. Dickson & Sons} Dull rose carmine 
7 Dupuy Jamain _... ie ..| 1868 | Jamain Bright cerise 
2 Ulster ..| 1899 | A. Dickson ‘& Sons Salmon pink 
10 Mrs. Stewart Clark, H.T. ..| 1907 | Hugh Dickson _..| Bright cerise pink 
7 Comte de Raimbaud ng ..| 1868 | Roland — ..| Clear crimson 
14 Earl of Warwick, H.T. .. ..| 1904 | W. Paul & Son ..| Salmon pink, shaded rose 
3 Francois Michelon is ..| 1871 | Levet Deep rose, reverse silvery 
6 Gladys Harkness, H.T. ..| 1900 | A. Dickson ‘& Sons Deep salmon pink 
8 G. C. Waud, H. T. ..| 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons} Rose, suffused orange 
2 Countess of Caledon, H. ae 1897 | A. Dickson & Sons] Carmine rose 
4 Prince Arthur ..| 1876 | B. R. Cant. Dark crimson 
8 Duchess of Portland, H.T. ..| rigor | A. Dickson & Sons| Pale sulphur yellow 
7 Juliet .. , ..| 1909 | W. Paul & Son ..} Vermilion-red, reverse old gold 
5 Marie Baumann .. ..| 1863 | Baumann .. Soft carmine red 
7 Mrs. Amy Hammond, H. fe 1g11 | S. McGredy & Son Cream, shaded amber _ 
yA Mrs. Maynard Sinton. H.T. ..| 1910 | S. McGredy & Son | Silvery whité, suffused pink 
7 Mrs. David McKee, H.T. ..| 1904 | A. Dickson & Sons} Creamy yellow 
4 Lohengrin, H.T. ‘4 .| 1903 | Schmidt... Silvery pink 
6 Edward Mawley, H.T. .. ..| r9tr | S. McGredy & Son Very rich crimson 
6 Mrs. A. E. Coxhead, H.T. ..| 1910 | S. McGredy & Son} Claret red 
6 Mrs. J. H. Welch, H.T. ..| 1911 | S. McGredy & Son} Rose pink 
3 Papa Lambert, H. T. ..| 1899 | Lambert .. ..| Deep rose 
4 Gustav Griinerwald, H.T. ..| 1903 | P. Lambert .| Carmine pink 
I Robert Scott, H.T. ..| 1g01 | A. Dickson & Sons| Clear rosy pink, shaded flesh 
2 Duke of Wellington oie ..| 1864 | Granger... Dark velvety crimson 
4 Tom Wood. 1896 | A. Dickson & Sons Light cherry red [orange 
5 Duchess of Wellington, H.T. 1909 | A. Dickson & Sons! Deepsaffron yellow, outside petals 


* New varieties, whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1912 show only. 
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The following established varieties have only once 
before been as frequently staged as they were at this 
year’s exhibition, viz., Frau Karl Druschki, Hugh 
Dickson, and Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt. On the other hand, 
Dean Hole, Florence Pemberton, Kaiserin Augusta 
Victoria, Killarney, and La France have never before, 
and Bessie Brown, Mrs. W. J. Grant, and A. K. 
Williams only once before been as poorly represented, the 
earliness of the season being no doubt in most cases 
responsible for those results. 


Notwithstanding what has been previously stated, it 
may still be advisable to remind our readers that of the 
above mentioned twenty-four varieties, the blooms of 
which are often so splendidly staged at Rose shows, the 
following can be confidently recommended for planting in 
their own gardens, viz., Frau Karl Druschki, Dean Hole, 
Mrs. John Laing, Lyons Rose, Caroline Testout, J. B. 
Clark, Hugh Dickson, Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Lady Ashtown, Suzanne Marie Rodocanachi, 
Captain Hayward, and Mrs, R. G. Sharman - Crawford ; 
whereas Bessie Brown, Mildred Grant, William Shean, 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, Gustave Piganeau, Horace 
Vernet, and Alice Lindsell are equally unsuitable, however 
excellent they may be for exhibition purposes. 


The Newer H.P.’s and H.T.’s. 


In this analysis by newer Roses’ is’ meant 
those varieties which are five or fewer years. old. 
On the table of H.P.’s and H.T.’s there are this 
year no fewer than sixteen varieties entitled to be so 
classed, against twelve varieties in the last analysis, and 
nine in that of sg10. Taking the Roses, four | 
in number, which were sent out in 1907, we first come to 
the Lyons Rose (salmon pink, suffused yellow), which still 
holds the lead at No. 6, having risen one place since the 
previous analysis. This popular variety has evidently made 
its mark, as it is very seldom indeed that any Rose rises to 
so high a position in the list in so short a time— five 
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years after its introduction. Avoca (deep scarlet-crimson) 
comes next at No. 27, having gained fifteen places since 
last year. We next come to Gloire de Chédane 
Guinoisseau (crimson), a Rose which appears to have 
suddenly sprung into favour with exhibitors on account 
of its striking colour and reliability. This variety has 
gained thirty-one places since the previous analysis, and 
now stands at No. 28. Mrs. Stewart Clark (bright cerise 
pink), on the other hand, has only risen since last year 
from No. 48 to No. 45. Of the 1908 varieties Lady 
Ursula (flesh pink) has not fulfilled its promise of the 
previous year, when on its first appearance it took up 
a place among the leading twenty-four varieties on the 
table, whereas it has now fallen to No. 32. But, of 
course, it is not fair to judge so promising a new-comer 
upon such slight evidence as its unsatisfactory perform- 
ance in asingle season. Dr. O’Donel Browne (carmine 
rose), No. 39, has only risen one step since the last 
analysis, while that beautiful and distinct variety, G. C. 
Waud (rose, suffused orange) still remains at No. 50. Of 
the two 1909 Roses, Juliet (vermilion-red, reverse of 
petals old gold), that very distinct, remarkably coloured 
and vigorous Austrian Hybrid, on its first appearance on 
the list takes up a position at No. 54, while Duchess 
of Wellington (deep saffron yellow, outside petals orange), 
notwithstanding its striking shade of yellow, just creeps 
in at the bottom of the table. The three varieties sent 
out in Ig1o arrange themselves as follows, all but Mrs. 
A. E. Coxhead being new to the analysis: Ethel 
Malcolm (white, shaded blush), takes up its place at 
No. 33, and Mrs. Maynard’ Sinton (silvery white, 
suffused pink) at No. 54, while Mrs. A. E. Coxhead 
(claret-red) rises from -No. 67 to No. 60. 


There are no fewer than four 1g11 varieties on the 
list, all of which appear there for the first time. Leslie 
Holland (vivid crimson) has performed the surprising feat 
of at once securing a position at No. 25; Mrs. Amy 
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Hammond (cream, shaded amber) will be found at No. 
54; Edward Mawley (very rich crimson) at No. 60; and 
Mrs. J. H. Welch (rosy pink) also at No. 60. 


For further particulars respecting these newer Roses 
see ‘Special Audit of the newer H.P.’s and H.T.’s,”’ 
page 196. 

Our exhibition Roses in this section have hitherto 
consisted almost entirely of crimsons and pinks, with 
here and there a sprinkling of rose-coloured and _ white 
varieties. But now that we are getting shades of cream, 
yellow, salmon, and orange, either alone or mingled with 
pink, we may hope at no remote date for more diversity 
of colour in our exhibition stands. But as _ yet little 
progress has been made in that direction. In _ fact, 
beyond the pioneer work done by the Lyons Rose and 
Madame Mélanie Soupert—the latter, to my mind, the 
most refined and beautiful of all Roses—there is not 
much progress at present to chronicle. 


Teas and Noisettes. (See Table 2.) 


There are rather more changes than usual in the 
list of Teas and Noisettes since the previous analysis 
appeared, owing to the splendid records of some of the 
new additions to this section. White Maman Cochet 
still heads the Tea table, and as in the previous analysis 
is closely followed by Mme. Jules Gravereaux, Mrs. 
Edward Mawley, and Maman Cochet. White Maman 
Cochet, the leading flower, has never before been: as 
frequently staged. On the other hand, Muriel Grahame, 
The Bride, Catherine Mermet, and Bridesmaid, or the 
whole of the Catherine Mermet family, have this year 
either never before, or only once’ before, been as 
indifferently represented. The changes in this section 
have been in recent years so great, and mostly in one 
direction, that I propose another year, as in the case of 
the analysis of H.P.’s and H.T.’s, arranging the estab- 
lised varieties according to their records for the last six 
instead of the last eight years. 
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Table 2—TEAS AND NOISETTES. 
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82 White Maman Cochet_ ../ 1897 | Cook as White, tinged lemon 


an 
ea 
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62'7 56 Madame Jules Gravereaux| 1go1 | Soupert et Notting Flesh, shaded yellow 
—~57°7 51 Mrs. Edward Mawley..| 1899 | A. Dickson & Sons} Pink, tinted carmine 
; 517 51 Maman Cochet.. ..| 1893 | Cochet oe Deep flesh, suffused light rose 
“5 ' 39°0 39 Mrs. Foley Hobbs.. _—_—..| 1910 | A. Dickson & Sons Ivory white 


22 Souvenir de Pierre Notting 1902 | Soupert et Notting} Apricot yellow, shaded orange 
36 Madame Constant Soupert} 1905 | Soupert et Notting] Deep yellow, shaded peach 
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| 24°0 32 Molly Se ore 1908 | A. Dickson & Sons} Eau-de-nil white 

23°0 23 W. R. Smith ba 1908 | Henderson ..| White, tinged blush 
10 22°2 15 Medea Sy ..| 1891 | W. Paul & Son’ ..| Lemon yellow 
Ir | 20°6 II Muriel Grahame .. ..| 1896 | A. Dickson & Sons} Pale cream 
IZ 196 8 Comtesse de Nadaillac ..| 1871 | Guillot ee Peach, shaded apricot 

*13 -18'0 18 Mrs. Hubert Taylor ..| 1909 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white, suffused pale 
rose 
14 7°! 8 The Bride .. ; ..| 1885 | May .. 4 ..| White, tinged lemon 
15 15'9 6 Catherine Mermet _ ... 1869 | Guillot ae . | Pale pink flesh 
16 15°0 8 Bridesmaid . es .. 1890 | May .| Bright pink 
17 14°79 2 Innocente Pirola si .. 1878 Madame Ducher . ..{| Creamy white 
18 I4'1 7 Madame Cusin .... ... 1881 | Guillot Rose, with lighter centre 
Ig 13°9 II Souvenir d’un Ami ..| 1846 Belot-Defougere . Pale rose 
20 136 8 Souvenir de S. A. Prince | 1889 | Prince ~ .| Pure white 
21 13°0 7 Souvenir d’Elise Vardon | 1854 | Marest ou ..| Cream, tinted rose 
22 '12°6 Ir Maréchal Niel, N... ..| 1864 | Pradel Sis ..| Deep bright golden yellow 
23. 10°9 6 Madame Hoste .. ..| 1887 | Guillot ie Pale lemon yellow 
24 | 10°6 14 Mrs. Myles speamedy ..| 1906 | A. Dickson & Sons Creamy white 
25 8&4 I Cleopatra ..| 1889 | Bennett... Creamy flesh, shaded pale rose 
26 «680 re) Golden Gate ..{ 1892 | Dingee & Conard | Creamy white, tinted rose 
27,0077 2 Madame de Watteville .. 1883 | Guillot ik wa edged and tinted rose 
“28 , 7°0 7 Mrs. Herbert Stevens’ ../ 1910 | S. McGredy & Son| Whit 

28 8 7°0 12 Nita Weldon ahs ..| 1908 } A. Dickson & Sons White, tinted blush 
30. 61 4 Ernest Metz ne ..| 1888 | Guillot ae Salmon, tinted rose 


* New varieties whose positions are dependent on their records for the 1912 show only. 


The Newer Teas. 


There are as many as seven of these newer Teas in 
the table of Teas and Noisettes—varieties which are six 
or fewer years old. Mrs. Myles Kennedy (creamy white), 
the only variety on the list sent out in 1906, has since 
last year fallen from No. 23 to No. 24. There is no 
Tea to represent 1907, Harry Kirk having disappeared 
from the list altogether. Of the three 1908 varieties, 
Molly Sharman-Crawford (eau-de-nil white), has since the 
previous analysis risen from No. 15 to No. 8, having 
regained exactly the same position it lost last year. W. 
R. Smith (white, tinged blush), has on the other hand 
since then lost one place, and now stands at No. 9; 
while Nita Weldon (white, tinted blush), which is new 
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to the analysis, secures a place at No. 28. The only 
representative of 1909 is Mrs. Hubert Taylor (creamy white, 
suffused pale rose), which since last year has risen from 
No. 26 to No. 13. 


Of the two varieties in the list which were sent out in 
1910, Mrs. Foley Hobbs (ivory white) has distinguished 
itself by rising since the previous analysis from No. 22'‘to 
the fifth place in the table. Mrs. Herbert Stevens (white), 
on its first appearance, takes up a place at No. 28. As I 
remarked last year, very nearly all these newer Teas are 
making upward progress, and some of them are already 
occupying prominent positions in the list. It will be also 
noticed that all of them are white, or nearly white, ‘in 
colour. For further particulars respecting these newer 
Roses, see ‘“‘ Special Audit of the Newer Teas,” page 196. 


Decorative Roses. (Sce Table 3.) 


By this term is meant those varieties which are either 
not sufficiently large, or not sufficiently regular in form to 
allow of the individual blooms being set up singly at shows, 
like the Roses with which we have previously been con- 
cerned. In the accompanying table the varieties are 
arranged according to the average number of times they 
were staged in the prize-winning stands at the last eight 
exhibitions of the National Rose Society. For the sorts of 
more recent introduction the longest trustworthy averages 
are given instead. No Rose has been included which has 
not been staged at one or other of those shows three or 
more times. Excelsa this year heads the list, followed by 
Turner’s Crimson Rambler and Mme. Abel Chatenay. Among 
the more noteworthy changes since the previous analysis 
may be mentioned the rise of Hiawatha from No. 15 to 
No. 6. Lady Gay, on its first appearance in the list, takes 
up a position at No. 17, while Mrs. Herbert Stevens, a 
welcome new Tea, although a new candidate, already 
secures a place at No. Io. 

N 
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Table 3—DECORATIYE ROSES. 
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*r | 10°0 10 | Excelsa, wich. .. 1909| Bright crimson 
2 97 7 | Turner’s Crimson Rambler, Cl. poly. 1893 | Crimson 
3 87 6 | Madame Abel Chatenay, H.T. .-| 1895 | Salmon pink 
4 8'5 13. | Blush Rambler, Cl. poly. vA --|1903| Blush 
5 81 4 | Gustave Regis, H.T. .. ey ..| 1890 | Nankeen yellow 
6 72 13. | Hiawatha, wich. Pe i ..|1905| Rich crimson, with white eye 
7 70 7 | Lady Godiva, wich... hs ..| 1908] Pale blush, deeper centre 
8 6°5 6 | White Dorothy, wich... ee ..|1908| Pure white 
9 64 5 | Madame Ravary, H.T. ei ..| 1899 | Pale orange yellow,deeper centre 
*10 |, 6o 6 | Mrs. Herbert Stevens, T. . ..|1910| White 
II 59 1 | Marquise de Salisbury, H.T. ..| 1890] Bright crimson 
12 56 3 jersey Beauty, wich. .. - ..| 1899] Pale yellow 
12 56 I ady Curzon, PaMARE. ws -»|1902| Pale pink 
14 5'5 1 | Liberty, H.T.  . ng ..| 1900} Crimson 
15 5°4 o | Leuchtstern, Cl. poly. . es ..|1899| Bright rose, with white eye 
16 SI o | Rosa macrantha, Sat. de a .-| — | Flesh 
17 5'0 2 | Crimson Damask, Damask .. ..|1go1] Bright crimson 
7 5°0 12. | Lady Gay, wich. se - ..| 1905 | Rose pink 
*17 5°0 5 | Orleans Rose, poly. ..| 1909] Vivid rosy crimson 
17 5'0 I William Allen Rachatdest: N. ..| 1878] Deep orange yellow, white edge 
20 4°7 2 | Héléne, Cl. poly. ee .| 1897 | Pale flesh, tinted violet 
21 4°7 4 | The Garland, H.C. es = ..| — | Blush, changing to white 
23 46 3 | Lady Battersea, F H.T. 5 .+| IQOr Cherry crimson, shaded orange 
23 4°6 2 | Papillon, T. ~ zs .-| 1882] Pink and white, coppery shading 
25 4°4 2 Gardenia, wich, ; .-|1899| Bright yellow, changingtocream 
25 4°4 2 | Mrs. F. W. Flight, Cl. poly. ..{1905 | Deep pink 
27 4°2 2 | Irish Glory, H.T. ..|1900| Silvery pink 
27 4°2 o | Madame Pernet- Ducher, HT. ..| 1891 | Canary yellow 
*29 40 4 | American Pillar, Cl. poly. i .-| 1909 | Deep pink 
29 4'0 4 | Betty, H.T. ..| 1905 | Coppery rose, shaded yellow 
*29 4°0 4 | Duchess of Wellington, H.T. .-| 1909 | Deep saffron yellow, outside 
petals orange 
29 4:0 3 Irish Elegance, H.T. .. ie ..-| 1905 | Shades of apricot 
*29 4°0 4 ane poly. oe Ar ..| 1909] Bright rose crimson 
*29 40 4 ady Hillingdon, ae ti ..|1910| Bright fawn yellow, suffused 
orange 
*29 4°0 4 | Lady Pirrie, H.T. ins ie ..|1gt0] Deep coppery salmon 
*29 4'0 4 Simplicity, H.T. a “4 ..| 1909| Pure white 
29 | 4'°0 2 | Tea Rambler, T. ra os ..| 1903 | Deep coppery pink 
29 4°0 3 | Trier, Cl. poly. .. os Se ..| 1904 | Creamy white, edged fawn 
39 3°9 o | Rosa Mundi, Gallica .. se ..| 1864 | Red, striped white 
39 39 re) Una, H. Briar .. oa ..| 1900 Pale cream 
. 41 37 5 Léontine Gervais, wich. i .-| 1906 | Salmon-rose, tinted yellow 


* New varieties, whose positions are dependent upon their records for the 1912 show only. 


According to the average records given in the list, 
the dwarf Roses most frequently exhibited are Madame Abel 
Chatenay, Madame Ravary, Mrs. Herbert Stevens, Marquise 
de Salisbury, Liberty, Crimson Damask, Orleans Rose, 
Lady Battersea, Irish Glory, Madame Pernet-Ducher, Betty, 
Duchess of Wellington, Irish Elegance, Jessie, Lady Hil- 
lingdon, and Lady Pirrie. The so-called climbing Roses 
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arrange themselves in the following order :—Excelsa, Crimson 
Rambler, Blush Rambler, Hiawatha, Lady Godiva, White — 
Dorothy, Jersey Beauty, Leuchtstern, Rosa macrantha, Lady 
Gay, W. A. Richardson, Héléne, The Garland, and Papillon. 
For further particulars, see the ‘Special Audit of the 
Newer Decorative Roses,” page 196. 


My grateful thanks are again due to those kind friends who 
year after year so kindly take down the names in the prize- 
winning stands for me, and so make this analysis possible. 


An Audit of the Newer Roses. (See Tables 4,5, and 6.) 


The audit given on the next page is for the varieties 
of recent introduction, most of which it is impossible to 
place accurately in the tables, owing to their limited 
records and to the disturbing influence of a single favourable 
or unfavourable season upon those records. Each of the 
following voters was requested to place the twenty H.P.’s 
and H.T.’s on the audit paper in what he considered 
their order of merit as Exhibition Roses, and to deal in 
the same way with the Teas and Decorative Roses. 


AMATEuRS.—Mr. W. Boyes, Mr. H. R. Darlington, Mr. 
F. Dennison, Cr. J. C. Hall, Mr. G. A. Hammond, Mr. R. 
F. Hobbs, Mr. Conway Jones, Dr. C. Lamplough, Mr. E. 
B. Lindsell, Mr. H. E. Molyneux, Mr. O. G. Orpen, Mr. 
Courtney Page, Dr. T. E. Pallett, Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
~ Rev. R. Powley, Rev. J. B. Shackle, the late Mr. A. Tate, 
Dr. A. H. Williams, and Mr. C. C. Williamson. 


NuRSERYMEN.—Messrs. G. Burch, C. E. Cant, F. Cant, 
W. Cocker, W. F. Cooling, A. Dickson, H. Dickson, E. 
Doncaster, H. Drew, W. Easlea, J. Green, E. J. Hicks, 
W. J. Jefferies, J. R. Mattock, S. McGredy, T. W. Piper, 
A. E. Prince, W. D. Prior, and A. Turner. 
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Table 4. 
SPECIAL AUDIT OF THE NEWER H.P.’s AND H.T.’s, 


° a 
¢ % 5 
3 . i di 
< 2 ag pe 
c ES E aie 
a Name. 7, 3 Pa es 
S = za) Se 
3 g a ae 
} x) 2 Z 
a a S 
I Lyons Rose (1907), H.T.. ee} 749 351 398 
2 Gloire de oaate Guinoisseau (1907). H.P. sel, FTF 351 366 
3 Avoca (1907), H. ~ é os 565 309 256 
4 Leslie Holland wok: H.T. es ies .-| 562 292 270 
5 Jonkheer J. L. Mock (1909), H.T. .. Sie «+1 541 230 311 
6 Ethel Malcolm (1910), H.T. =i we es 516 245 271 
7 G. C. Waud (1908), H.T. 3s at act 507 264 243 
8 Mrs. A. E. Coxhead (tgro), H. oe oid .-| 489 239 250 
9 Edward Mawley (1911), H.T. - - “8 473 210 263 
10 Dr. O’Donel Browne (1908), H.T. .. ae --| 429 223 206 
Ir Mrs. Amy Hammond (r911),. a 7 as --| 417 200 217 
12 Mrs. Stewart Clark (1907), Sa 4 --| 414 217 197 
13 Lady Ursula (1908), H sed ws --| 398 203 195 
14 Mrs. Maynard Sinton (sre), HT. .. a -.| 369 176 193 
15 W.E. Lippiatt (1907), H.T a ae ee 312 157 155 
16 Mrs. J. H. Welch co oh H. rT: bs oy ue 2g1 168 123 
17 His Majesty (1909), H.T. , os bee --| 276 133 143 
18 Juliet (1909), Austrian Hybrid . sf 2 e| 241 114 127 
19 Comtesse Icy Hardegg (1907). H. a be ae «| 207 IIO 97 
20 Duchess of Wellington (1909), H.T. .. ae 7 186 86 100 


— 


Table 5.—Special Audit of the Newer Tea Roses. 


I ‘Mrs. Foley Hobbs (1910).. bi a as 293 148 | 145 
2 Molly Sharman-Crawford (1g10) oe a owl 223 116 107 
3 Mrs. Myles Kennedy (1906) .. os es --| 201 102 99 
4 W. R. Smith (1908) F ae ae sf ee 199 IOI 98 
5 Mrs. Herbert Stevens (1910) ia ue a a 138 64 74 
6 Mrs. Hubert Taylor (1909) ve a ae se 136 71 65 
7 Nita Weldon (1908) oe as .. 134 63 7 
8 Mme. Leon Constantin (1908) . as a “6 55 28 27 


Table 6. Special Audit of the Newer Decorative Roses. 


DwarF VARIETIES.—Taking the combined votes of the 
amateurs and nurserymen, they arrange themselves in the 
following order of merit:—1, Rayon d’Or (1910), Austrian 
Hybrid; 2, Lady Pirrie (1g10), H.T.; 3, Lady Hillingdon 
(1g10), T.; 4, Mrs. Alfred Tate (190g), H.T.; 5, Jessie 
(1909), poly. pom.; 6, Orleans Rose (1909), poly. pom. 

CLIMBING VARIETIES.—1, Excelsa (1909), wich.; 2, 
American Pillar (1909), climbing polyantha; 3, Shower 
of Gold (1910), wich.; 4, Lady Godiva (1908), wich.; 5, 
White Dorothy (1906), wich.; 6, Climbing Lady Ashtown 
(1910), H.T. 
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Autumn-flowering Roses. (See Tables 7, 8, and 9g.) 


The above term, although frequently used and very 
expressive, is nevertheless somewhat misleading, as nearly 
all the varieties so styled bloom with equal freedom in the 
summer as well. The greatest gain in the Rose world in 
recent years has undoubtedly been the continuous flowering 
character possessed by so many of the modern Roses. From 
the accompanying table a selection can be made of choice 
varieties which are certain, if the plants be only kept in a 
growing condition during dry weather, to flower almost as 
freely in the early autumn as during the summer months. 
Never in the history of the Rose have our Rose gardens 
been as gay in Autumn, year in and year out, as at the 


present time. 
E. M., BERKHAMSTED. 


Digitized by Google 


Biooms OF Mrs. F. W. Friicgut (Mutt. Scan.) FOUND ON A 
FASCIATED STEM OF THAT VARIETY IN THE GARDEN OF THE 
Rev. G. H. Sippans, Sr. Saviour’s VICARAGE, WALTHAMSTOW, 


ESSEX. 
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Fasciation. 


te ei eee 


By Mrs. H. R. DARLINGTON. 


The illustration opposite represents a fasciated flowering 
stem of the Rose Mrs. Flight. 


The phenomenon known as Fasciation, though it has 
long been observed by botanists and gardeners as affecting 
many families of plants and trees, still presents problems 
to the scientist; its primary cause appears even now to be 
to some extent a matter of conjecture. 


The word comes from the Latin fasciculus, ‘‘a_ little 
bundle,” and hence a nosegay or bouquet of flowers.* 
A fasciated stem has a flattened and thickened appearance 
in place of the cylindrical form of a normal stem, 
as though several stems had grown together side by 
side in the same plane, to form a kind of ribbon. That 
wonderful old herbalist, John Parkinson, in his ‘ Paradisi 
in Sole Paradisus Terrestris’’ (1629) accurately describes 
the phenomenon in relation to the Crown Imperial, though 
he gives it no name, nor does he concern himself as to its 
cause. He says:—‘ The stalk of this plant doth oftentimes 
grow flat two, three, or foure fingers broad, and then 
beareth many more flowers, but for the most part smaller 
than when it beareth round stalkes. And sometimes it 
happeneth the stalke to be divided at the top, carrying two 
or three tufts of greene leaves without any flowers on them. 
And sometimes likewise to beare two or three rowes or 
crownes of flowers one above another upon one stalke, 
which is seldom and scarce seene, and besides, is meere 


accidentall.”’ 
* Cicero uses the word in this sense, ‘* Fasciculum ad _ nares 
admovebis?’’ ‘* Will you hold a bouquet to his nose?”’ or, as we might 


say, ‘* Will you smell the nosegay?”’ 
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Note these last words. He was content to observe the 
effect, but knew little of the spirit of modern research 
which cannot rest satisfied till it has demonstrated the 
cause which has produced such effect. 

Specimens of fasciated plants are continually being 
brought before the Scientific Committee of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Now it is an Oxalis crenata with a stalk 
four inches across, or a Rose stem with a diameter of over 
an inch; on another occasion some fasciated branches of 
Euonymus japonicus were exhibited by Mr. Fraser, who 
stated that fasciation had followed on the severe cutting 
back of the stems. Yet again Mr. Odell showed some 
broadly fasciated shoots of Tropeolum tuberosum, the result, 
in his opinion, of the plants having been grown in strong 
soil. In these last two cases we have examples of two 
theories which have been brought forward in order to explain 
the phenomenon; one is that fasciation is usually the result 
of injury to the plant whether caused by Gall Mites or 
merely by mechanical injury, the other that it is produced 
by hypertrophy, that is to say the over-feeding of certain 
parts of a plant. It is quite possible that both these theories 
are right; and that the injury to one shoot sends an excess 
of nourishment to other parts of the plant, which thus 
become fasciated. 

In an article in the New Phytologist (1905) Mr. W. C. 
Worsdel holds that in the majority of cases Fasciation is 
induced ‘‘ by a superabundance of food, which in some way 
disturbs the equilibrium of the plant’; but as frequently only 
one branch or flower of a plant is affected he is not alto- 
gether satisfied with this explanation. Subsequently at a 
meeting of the Scientific Committee of the R.H.S. in 1908 
he gave the results of some interesting experiments he had 
been making on Seedlings of the Runner Bean. He had 
removed the central shoot as soon as it appeared outside the 
seed, with the result that in the majority of the plants so 
treated the shoots which arose in the axils of the cotyledons 
were fasciated ; the same treatment, however, applied to the 
French Bean failed to induce Fasciation. 
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In his book on the Diseases of Cultivated Plants and 
Trees Mr. George Massee gives a short account of Miss 
Knox’s experiments (published in 1907) with the family of 
Evening Primroses. She found that with these plants 
Fasciation was caused by injury from larvae, which pierced 
the shoot when in a growing condition. In some cases the 
injury from the larvae was so great that growth was alto- 
gether arrested ; in others, where the injury was only inflicted 
on the leaves, Fasciation did not occur, but where the tips 
of the growing plant were lightly pierced by the larvae 
Fasciation was the result. Her experiments were also 
directed towards discovering whether the phenomenon was 
hereditary, and in the case of the Evening Primroses she 
found that the tendency to Fasciation was not transmitted. 


Anyone interested in this subject should read M. 
Lemée’s article in the ‘‘ Revue d’Horticole’”’ for April, 1912. 
Several illustrations are shown here of the various shapes 
assumed by the fasciated growths. It appears that the families 
most often affected in this way are the Composites, the 
Lilies and the Pea and Lilac families, and that he pursued 
certain investigations with the hope of discovering the exact 
cause of the phenomenon and the extent to which it is trans- 
missible. M. Lemée regards the theory which attributes 
this abnormal growth to excessive nutriment as incorrect if 
applied to trees and shrubs, while he admits it in the case of 
herbaceous plants, such as Asparagus, Briony, &c., where 
the whole stem is affected. The pricks made by insects 
and the introduction of larvae into the tissue of the branch 
are in most instances the exciting cause. He observed that 
by constant slight prickings with a needle he could bring about 
Fasciation in the tips of certain plants. This is literally a 
policy of pinpricks which is obviously resented, and may, if 
pursued too far, lead to a formation of a Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Plants! 


Fasciation of the roots of plants may also occur, and 
be caused by the resistance they meet with in hard ground, 
or by the pressure of stones upon them. M. Lemée refers 
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to the well known fact that the Fasciation in Coxcombs 
(Celosia cristata) can be propagated by seeds, while in 
Sedums it can be perpetuated by cuttings. 

Many years ago the German naturalist, Kerner, pointed 
out the connexion between the phenomenon under discussion 
and the injury due to Gall Mites, illustrating it by the 
Fasciations of the Ash Tree which are caused by these mites, 
and are so abundant that ‘‘it sometimes looks as if the tops 
of the trees had been sown with them.” Many pages in his 
delightful book, ‘‘ The Natural History of Plants,” are devoted 
to the subject of ‘ Alteration of Form caused by Fungi, and 
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by gall producing insects,” and an illustration is given of an 
unfortunate Rose leaf attacked by three varieties of Gall Mites, 
each having made upon it different shaped galls. — 

Every country child knows the Bedeguar or Robin 
Redbreast’s Pincushion, frequently found on the Wild Roses 
in the hedges, though perhaps few of them would recognise 
in the curious structures which look something like tiny 
mossy bird’s nests the work of minute insects. Kerner 
points out that these Bedeguars, which on the light green 
leaf of Rosa canina are of a yellowish green colour tinted with 
red on the side exposed to the sun, when they occur on Rosa 
rubrifolia take something of the colour of its glaucous 
foliage and are dark violet. 

Although galls are common on the Wild Roses, yet with 
our Garden Roses I believe Fasciation is comparatively 
rare. At a meeting of the Linnean Society last June Mr. 
Charles Sillem showed some flowering branches of a 
Rambler Rose, I think it was Turner’s Crimson Rambler, 
in which all the flowers were crowded together in an 
abnormal manner, not unlike that shown in the picture, 
and the colour instead of being crimson was chiefly a 
dull sort of greeny red. If I remember rightly we were 
told that this particular plant always produced these 
malformed and curiously coloured flowers. 

The fasciated stem of the semi-double pink rambler Mrs. 
Flight, illustrated here, is of much interest. The photograph 
was taken in Mr. Siddans’ garden. The stem has the flat 
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appearance, spreading instead of tapering towards its apex, 
which is characteristic of this phenomenon, and the head of 
flowers, in place of being loosely constructed and slightly 
pendant, is densely crowded and stands quite upright. I thought 
it would be interesting to know the conditions under which 
the flower was formed in this way, so I communicated 
with Mr. Siddans, and he has kindly given me_ the 
history of the plant. Mr. Siddans has a small garden at 
Walthamstow in which he planted this Rose with a few 
others in rg10. The soil being a poor one for Roses, the 
plants made little progress in 1g11, some of the climbers 
not blooming at all. Early in the season of 1912 he 
noticed an unusual looking stem developing on Mrs. Flight, 
and when it was in perfection he had this photograph taken 
of it. The fasciated stem was not more than two feet high, 
the cluster of flowers was about 15 inches in diameter, and 
consisted of 136 brightly coloured blooms, making when fully 
developed a shapely bouquet. The plant had received no 
particular attention, had mever been. pruned, and was 
altogether rather weakly. It would appear from this account 
that the plants had certainly not received an excess of 
nourishment, nor any visible mechanical injury to account 
for the Fasciation. It is still, however, possible that it may 
have been caused by the action of Gall Mites. All weakly 
plants are specially subject to attack by insects. 


Although as we have seen the cause of Fasciation is 
not yet settled, the weight of evidence seems to indicate 
some local injury as the most frequent explanation of the 
occurrence. 
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How I| Learnt to Grow Roses. 


By F. DAVIDSON. 


‘© So many of our members are beginners that the advice 
offered by one who, like yourself, has only recently begun 
Rose growing, ought to be of more value to them than 
any from the pen of a more experienced Rosarian who has. 
forgotten most of his earlier difficulties.”’ 


The foregoing are the words of the Secretary of the 
National Rose Society, to whom I suggested the idea of 
giving my experience of learning to grow Roses in a 
London garden. It seems somewhat egotistical perhaps. 
for me to offer any advice, seeing that a very few years 
ago I knew absolutely nothing about gardening of any 
kind. Yet I venture to think that the tale of my earlier 
troubles, disappointments and subsequent triumphs may 
not be uninteresting, and may conceivably be instructive 
to those who have still to begin. In 1905 I took the 
first house I ever occupied which possessed a garden, and, 
incidentally, a small conservatory and greenhouse. I had no 
thought of Rose-growing during my three years’ occupancy of 
that house, although I read a good deal of general gardening 
literature. 


In 1908 I removed to my present abode close to Kilburn.. 
Here I possess a front garden about 16-ft, by 12-ft., and 
one at the back 100-ft. by 30-ft. In the centre of the latter 
stood three venerable trees. There was the regulation border 
down each side, and the rest was grass; only a foot below 
was pure unadulterated clay. How did I come to grow 
Roses? It was in this way. I was admiring the blooms. 
on a Rose-bush in a friend’s garden one day in the early 
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autumn of 1909, when he volunteered the information that 
the bush only cost 3d., it being one of ten he had bought in 
a sale-room for 2s. 6d. Well, I thought, if he can do this, 
so can I. Away I went next day to the sale-room and 
also bought ten for 2s. 6d. I did not know what the names 
they bore signified. However, I brought them home in 
triumph and boasted to my wife of my bargain, and of what 
I would show her in the way of Roses in the following 
summer. 


This is what I did: wherever there was a patch in the 
borders where there was nothing growing I dug a hole six 
inches deep and stuck in a tree, some on the sunny side, 
some on the shady side, and a couple under the. trees. 
This was in September, 1g09. In April I cut off all the 
tops to the same height, and in May I did not like the look 
of them, they seemed to be getting crowded out, so I took 
them all up and played a sort of ‘‘ general post’ with them. 
The result may be imagined. 


I had, however, made up my mind to grow Roses, so I 
bought a book on the subject, from which | learnt how to 
make a Rose-bed; but I am afraid that my mind, being so 
concentrated upon this, did not give sufficient attention to 
other details, as the sequel will show. The first thing I had - 
to do was to get rid of those trees, so I started work at 
five o’clock every morning with axe and saw, until I brought 
them down. Then I worked away until I got out all the 
roots of the centre one, and those of the other two which 
were in the way. My next step was to take up the top 
spit of grass, which I did toa depth of eight or nine inches 
and laid it aside. Then I took out eighteen inches of clay, 
which I had carted away. In its place I put three loads 
of builder’s mortar rubbish, on top of this the removed 
spit, grass side downwards, and then a lot of stable manure. 
I then built round the place marked out for the bed a rocky 
wall 18-in. high, and dug a trench at the foot. Into this 
enclosure I put seven tons of Banstead loam which I had 
imported for the purpose. 
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The position of this bed is ideal for Rose-culture, being 
in the centre of the garden and having the full benefit of 
the sun from sunrise to sunset. It is protected from 
boisterous winds by a light screen I constructed of half-a. 
dozen larch poles at 3-ft. intervals on which are trained 
two Dorothy Perkins, from which the old flowering wood 
is cut out each season after flowering, to prevent the screen 
becoming too dense, and incidentally to get a better crop. 
of blooms. Now at last, I thought, I have a bed which 
ought to grow Roses, and I prided myself on the fact that 
every spadeful of earth and every stone had been put into 
its place by myself alone. This was in the autumn of. 
Igto. I felt that I was getting enthusiastic over even the 
prospect of Rose-growing, so the next thing to do was to 
procure the trees. 


My wife and I decided (this was September) to go to 
Kew Gardens and see the Roses growing there. We went, 
and the following took our fancy :—Madame Jules Grolez, 
Madame Ravary, La Tosca, and Lady Ashtown. These we: 
decided to have, and I may say here that although I have 
tried fifty other kinds they still retain their pride of place. 


I duly sent an order for about 100 trees to a reputable: 
Rose-grower, leaving the selection to him, only stipulating 
that the four sorts mentinned must be included. About 
twenty-five kinds were sent to me, and here I must record 
my second failure, in spite of my Rose-bed so diligently and 
carefully made. The Rose-grower had sent me Teas, H.T.’s,. 
H.P.’s, and Ramblers, including wichuraianas, and I thought 
that they all had to be planted alike and pruned alike. The 
bed I made was about 18-ft. long by 15-ft. wide, and I 
planted all those trees close together in rows 2-ft. apart. 
By the end of November my work was finished, and in. 
anticipation I was already enjoying the display I should 
have the following summer. The trees were duly pruned very 
hard in March, and I watched them grow with much pride. I 
rejoiced to see how strongly some were growing, and was. 
somewhat surprised to find that those that grew the best 
flowered the least. 
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In July I had to leave home, and the house was closed 
for a month or more. When I returned I made post-haste 
for my Roses, followed more sedately by my wife, who had 
also caught the ‘Rose fever.” I will not attempt to 
describe the wilderness that met our view; Rose-growers 
may safely be left to imagine it. Such was my second 
failure. What would you have done, gentle reader, in such 
a case? This is what I did. I took out all except the 
four of my own selection and burnt the rest. Then I joined 
the National Rose Society, received and studied the 
literature supplied and tried again. This time, however, 
I ordered most of the kinds recommended therein as being 
best for gardens, adding a few others as an experiment. 
This time I planted them properly, about 18-in. apart, with 
the roots carefully spread out and good loam without manure 
over them. The loam was well trodden down, and the 
trees made firm and staked. The tallest growers were 
planted at the back, nearest the screen, then those of 
medium height, and lastly the dwarf growers in front. 
My industry and efforts at last bore fruit. In 1g11, 
in spite of the great heat, I had a lovely show, and 
last year even my hungry Rosarian eyes were satisfied. 
I had since added an edging of dwarf polyanthas. I could 
have picked numbers of blooms which would not have dis- 
graced a show bench. I cut a really fine bloom of General 
McArthur on May roth, and I have since kept my own table 
and those of my friends supplied till the frost came. 


I prune the trees according to the advice given in the 
Society’s Handbook, and after pruning I dig out the earth 
between the rows to the depth of 10 to 12 inches, filling 
in with as much rotten stable manure as will go in, 
covering it up with the removed earth. In early and late 
June I give each tree which has been planted more than 
one season a teaspoontul of Tonk’s Rose Manure round 
about the roots, and in mid-July a little superphosphate of 
lime alone. I have found this treatment answer admirably ; 
the blooms are larger and better in form, and the growth 
is much stronger than would be the case without it. I hoe 
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the beds once a week at least. Not a weed is allowed to 
grow. Suckers, which at one time I cultivated, are now 
recognised and promptly removed. They are to be recognised 
by the difference in the leaf. Green fly and mildew are 
effectually kept in check by syringing every other day 
with Calvert’s Carbolic Soft Soap and sulphur. Protection 
against frost in the winter is afforded by ‘earthing up”’ 
the plants as one would potatoes. 


I find that, besides the sorts already mentioned, no garden 
can afford to be without Gustav Griinerwald, Joseph Hill, and 
Mme. Abel Chatenay. Le Progrés is a fine bedding yellow, 
much like Mme. Ravary. I have both, and it is interesting 
to note that the former was much the better in the hot summer 
of 1911, while in the last cooler one it did not compare 
with the latter. I grow no H.P.’s but Hugh Dickson, Frau 
Karl Druschki, Mrs. John Laing, and Ards Rover. The 
first is superb; it grows 8-ft. high with me. I have five 
plants of it in a row in a border, and they have never been 
out of bloom during the growing season. Ards Rover is 1o-ft. 
high, and still growing, Of the newer kinds I can strongly 
recommend the Lyons Rose, Arthur Goodwin, and Duchess of 
Wellington as worth a place, even in a London garden. 
Much has been written about the first and the praise it has 
received is well deserved. It has, however, the peculiar habit 
with me of dying back a great deal after pruning, although 
perfectly healthy before. In fact, I have lost some plants 
entirely in this way. ITintend planting six more in November, 
and next season I shall try the experiment of not pruning 
them at all. I am wondering whether it is the Persian briar 
blood in them which appears to make them resent pruning. 


I have tried and discarded the following as being no good, 
in my garden at least: Kaiserin Augusta Victoria, a poor 
doer; Countess of Gosford, badly subject to mildew; and 
Earl of Warwick, not free enough. Teas cannot be recom- 
mended for London. In my small front garden I have on 
one side of the house a Gloire de Dijon 12-ft. up the wall, and 
flowering freely, and another one grown as a bush on the 
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other side, together with a Griiss an Teplitz, the latter 6-ft. 
high. In a bed about 15-ft. by 2-ft. 3-in. wide, I have five 
Griss an Teplitz and four La Toscas growing, and the bloom 
is a source of constant pleasure to myself and passers-by. 
I cannot too strongly recommend these two growing 
together. The former are 5-ft. high in this bed, but are 
not allowed to grow into dense bushes. They are thinned a 
good deal, and we get lovely blooms in consequence, and the 
trees are never out of flower till frost arrives. The latter is 
in my opinion the best bedder of its colour if planted in a 
suitable position, for it goes on growing and flowering without 
any attention. 


The greatest treat of the year for me is the Annual Show 
at Regent’s Park, and although I do not recommend other 
novices to purchase the newer sorts of Roses which may 
appeal to them solely because of the exhibition blooms they 
see, I am afraid I must plead guilty of often doing this 
myself. I like to try experiments, but it is expensive. 
Hobbies always are, if one is enthusiastic over them. I know 
I have achieved by dint of hard work a certain measure of 
success which only spurs me on to greater efforts. No gardener 
is ever allowed to come into my domain to work, not even to 
cut the grass! I do not think I ever felt so much satisfaction 
from anything I have ever done as I did when I was informed 
upon two occasions that enquiries had been made for the 
name and address of the ‘‘man who did our gardening,’ as 
‘‘a job was waiting for him if he would take it.” 


“ee 
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National Rose Society. 


THE FIRST 


SPRING SHOW 


Of the Society will be held in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Square, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W., 


- On MAY 1st, 1915. 


Members’ Tickets admit from Noon to Six p.m. 


Charges of Admission to Non-Members: 


From 1 to 4 p.m. - ~ 2/6 
99 4 93 6 95 ad -” 1/0 


For Schedules and other particulars apply to 
the Hon. Secretary, 
EDWARD MAWLEY, 
ROSEBANK, BERKHAMSTED, HERTs. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR GARDENERS AND AMATEURS. 
By a Past- President of the National Rose Society. 


ROSES 


THEIR HISTORY, DEVELOPMENT, AND CULTIVATION, 


THE REY. JOSEPH H. PEMBERTON. 


With Coloured Frontispiece, 9 Lithographic Plates, and other . 
Illustrations. Syo., 10/6 net. 

‘‘The book before us is a masterpiece of care. It is an epitome of the 
history and development of the Rose, more particularly of the development of 
those grand English and Irish decorative kinds. .. . We feel certain that this book 
will meet withthe warmest welcome. It deservesit.’’—The Fournalof Horticulture. 


WORKS BY MISS GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Cheap Re-issue. Syo., 6/- net. 


WOOD AND GARDEN. 


With 71 Illustrations from Photographs. 


Cheap Re-issue. Syo., 6/- net. 


HOME AND GARDEN. 


With 53 Illustrations from Photographs. 
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8vo., 7/6 net. With 83 Illustrations. 8vo., 9/- net. 
THE AMATEUR GARDENER’S A Popular Treatise on the 
ROSE BOOK. PHYSIOLOGY OF PLANTS. 


By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. 
Translated by JOHN WEATHERS. 


With 20 Coloured Plates from Drawings by 
HERMANN Friese, and 16 Woodcuts. 


8vo., 7/6 net. 
ALPINE FLORA, 
For Tourists and Amateur Botanists. 
By Dr. JULIUS HOFFMANN. 
Translated by E. S. Barton (Mrs. A. Gzepp). 


With yo Plates, containing 250 Coloured 
Figures from Water-Colour Sketches by 
HERMANN FRIESE. 


With 17 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 2/6 net. 
GARDENING IN TOWN AND 
SUBU 


By HARRY H. THOMAS. 


With 330 Illustrations. Royal 8vo., 18/- net. 
DISEASES OF PLANTS, 


Induced by Cryptogamic Parasites. 
By Dr. KARL FREIHERR von TUBEUF. 
English Edition by Wit.Liam G. SMITH, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 


By Dr. PAUL SORAUER. 
Translated by F. E. Weiss, B.Sc., F.L.S. 


WORKS By JOHN WEATHERS, F.r.H:s. 
With 163 Diagrams. 8vo., 24/- net. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO 
GARDEN PLANTS. 


Contains descriptions of the hardiest and 
most beautiful Annuals and Biennials, 
Hardy Herbaceous and Bulbous Perennials, 
Hardy Water and Bog Plants, &c., &c. And 
also the best kinds of Fruits and Vegetables 
that may be grown in the open air. With 
full and practical instructions as to culture 
and propagation. 


Crown 8vo., 2/6 net. 
A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO SCHOOL, 
COLLEGE, AND ALLOTMENT 
GARDENING. 


With 66 Illustrations and Examination 
Questions on Cottage Gardening. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, Bombay, and Calcutta. 
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WAKELEYS -aeor’” 


HOP MANURE 


- THE Most PeErFECcT FERTILIZER 
For GARDENS.GREENHOUSES, LAWNS  Eic. 


PATENTED. 


The only Reliable and 
Complete Substitute 
for Stable Manure. . 


In the form of a leaf mould, ready for use at any time in the 

same way and for all purposes that decayed stable manure is 

put. Goes further (1 cwt. equalling 15 cwts.), gives better 

results, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from 
weeds, worms, etc. 


PERFECT for ROSES 


Specimen Letters received. 


St. Lours, PARKSTONE, Dorser. 
GENTLEMEN,—Your ‘‘ Hop Manure” is eminently satisfactory and an 
excellent substitute for stable manure. It did very much improve the 
condition of my ROSES last year on the poor soil cf Parkstone. 
(Signed) H. STRONG. 
Mr. W. Hoatuer, Bradwell-on-Sea, writes: 
I used Wakeley’s ‘‘ Hop Manure” this year, especially for Roses 
and Sweet Peas. The season has been a trying one, but I never 
before had such good results. 


Awarded DIPLOMA and MEDAL at the Royal Internattonal 
Horticultural Exhibition, London, 1912. 


Sold in Bags, 28 lbs., 2/3; 56 lbs., 3/6; 1 cwt., 6/-; 5 cwts., 

28/9; 10 cwts., 55/-; we paying carriage to any station in 

England and Wales (including Isle of Wight), or by carrier in 

London districts (also by London Boat to Scotland and 
Ireland in not less than 1 cwt. lots). 


Of all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, and Stores, or direct from 
the Manufacturers and Patentees, 


WAKELEY BROS. & Co., Ltd., 
80, Bankside, London. 


Also WAKELEY’S GROUND GARDEN LIME, 
2/- bushel bag carr. paid 25 miles, or 1/6 carr. forward. 
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FREE! FREE!! HOBBIES Catalogue of Seeds and Plants 


AND EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN FOR 
1913 is a most interesting publication, and should 
be possessed by all gardening enthusiasts. Send 
your name and address on a post card, and a free 
copy will i sent you by return of post. 


(Winners of the Gold Medals 
of the N.R.S. and R.H.S.) 


Our collection comprises over 1,000 named 
kinds, including Seedlings of our own raising. 
Roses in our selection are supplied at from 
Ss. per dozen. 
HOBBIES SEEDLING ROSE, 
PINK PEARL. 


A cross between Irish Elegance and Una. 
It is a climbing variety producing single flowers 
- about 3-in. in diameter. The colour is salmon- 
j pink. It received an Award of Merit from the 

* | Mie - R.H.S. in June last. Open ground plants 10s. 
Ree Tee) . each. Plants in pots in May 38. 6d. each. 


HOBBIES SEEDLING ROSE, 


opBIES {I limit ED, “| This is a Br ie seagate Carmine 


»| Pillar and General MoArthur, and the 
NORFOLK NORSERIES, parentage is very noticeable. It is semi-double 


D E REHAM. \) and perpetual flowering, and is a glorious crimson 
| climbing kind. It received the Award of Merit 
AND 17 BROAD S* PLACE.LONDON.E.C. )| from the R.H.S. in Junelast. We are distributing 
|| in May at 10s. each. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 


Hobbies, Ltd. farserran and Seedsmen, Dereham. 


By Royal Appointment to Her Majesty Queen Alexandra. 
London Depot:—17, Broad Street Place, London, E.C. 


RIVERS’ 


Fruit Trees, Reses, Vines, 
Figs, Oranges, and 
Orchard Heuse Trees. 


4 


= 
34 dee 


Ge 


A pange and Select Stock. always on view. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
POST FREE, 3d. 


THOMAS RIVERS & SON 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH, HERTS. 


HaRLow Station, G.E.R. 
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SAMUEL McGREDY & JSON, 


Royal Nurseries, Portadown, IRELAND. 


Our NEW ROSES for 1913. 


N OFFERING the following Five Novelties we beg to say 
we never before issued a Set of Roses with the same amount 
of confidence. We regard these as the greatest novelties we 

have ever raised or issued. They are every one distinct varieties 
and a great improvement on any of their type in existence. Never 
before, we believe, has such a set of real gems in the Rose world 
been issued, and we have not the slightest doubt but that they will 
prove the finest and most popular novelties in Roses issued for 
a very long time. 


EDITH PART (H.T.) 


A Rose with a blend of colour hitherto unknown, a rich red with a 
suffusion of deep salmon and coppery yellow, with a deeper shading in 
the bud stage of carmine and yellow, so wonderful and bright that no 
Rose resembles it, and the blending of the colours is quite indescribable. 
Perhaps one of our best Rosarians has come nearest to the colour in his 
description of it as a blending of Beaute Inconstante and Lady Pirrie 
combined, yet this fails to describe the wonderful beauty of this variety. 
It is an absolutely perfectly built bloom, a good grower and a free bloomer 
with a beautiful habit; an exhibition flower as well as a decorative Rose of 
the highest value, it must be regarded as one of the greatest novelties 
ever raised in Roses, and a superb variety beyond all doubt; very 
sweetly perfumed. 

Awarded the Siiver-gilt Medal of the National Rose Society, 1912. 
10s. 6d. each. 


LADY MARY WARD (H.T.) 


Colour—rich orange, shaded deeper apricot orange, with a decided 
metallic veneering, a most remarkable variety and the greatest novelty in 
colour yet seen in Roses. A bed of this Rose, on account of.its wonderful 
colour, would be one of the sights of any Rose garden. It is extremely 
free flowering with a very nice habit of growth, and quite the most 
remarkable Rose among all the modern varieties raised. Sweetly 
perfumed, attractive and decorative, this is bound to become a great 
favourite. The colour will appeal to all lovers of Roses, whereas the 
shape and form and freedom with which it flowers will place it in the 
front rank of modern novelties. 

Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, 1912. 
10s. 6d. each. 
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Mrs. CHARLES E. PEARSON (H.T.) 


Colour—orange, flushed red, apricot, fawn, and yellow; a flower 
exquisite and indescribable in its marvellous attractiveness. ‘* The 
Queen ’”’ of all bedding and massing Roses in these lovely new shades. 
The plants are literally one mass of bloom, every flower comes perfect 
and large enough for exhibition purposes; this, together with a model 
habit of uniform growth holding every bloom perfectly upright and a Rose 
with a delightful sweet perfume, will, we believe, place it in the first 
rank and the most popular of all bedding and garden Roses in this 
shade of colour. Also a grand Rose for pot culture. 

Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, 1912. 
10s. 6d. each. 


Mrs. FREDERICK W. VANDERBILT (H.T.) 


Colour—deep orange red, shaded bronze-apricot red, quite distinct 
from any other Rose in cultivation, a marvellously attractive variety and 
undoubtedly the finest Hybrid Tea existing in this novel scheme of 
colouring. The flower is absolutely perfect in shape and form with petals 
of wonderful depth and substance, blooming freely throughout the entire 
season, and suitable alike for exhibition purposes, garden culture or 
decorative work. It isa fine, strong, free grower, quite the best among 
the deep shaded Roses of this type, and regarded, by the Rev. Joseph 
Pemberton, as the finest and most useful decorative Rose of the year. 
When known this Rose is bound to take the very first place among new 
Roses. It is a really superb variety. 

Awarded a Silver-gilt Medal of the National Rose Society, 1912. 
10s. 6d. each. 


OLD GOLD (H.T.) 


This is undoubtedly the most beautiful decorative Rose in existence, 
and the most glorious colour that has ever been seen in any Rose; the 
tint is a vivid reddish orange with rich coppery red and coppery apricot 
shadings. A gem for cut flowers and all kinds of decorations—the blooms 
lasting a long time in perfect condition. Its dark coppery foliage forms a 
delightful contrast; it is sweetly scented, continuous flowering, a good 
grower, and absolutely mildew proof. Owing to the perfect growing habit 
of this Rose holding every bloom rigidly upright, it never requires wiring 
for any purpose. We regard this as the most beautiful of all decorative 
Roses ; it also makes a magnificent pot Rose under glass for cut flower 
work. The finest novelty yet raised. 

Awarded the Gold Medal of the National Rose Society, 1912. 
10s. 6d. each. 


This Set of Novelties will be sent out next June, in strong 
plants in pots at 10s. 6d. each; field-grown plants can be 
had in Autumn. 


Customers desirous of obtaining these should order at once, 
as we have never in our experience booked so many orders in 
advance as we have for this set. 
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Ideal Border Carnations. 


Varieties that have won all over England last year, 
of free growth and strong constitution, producing 
large flowers of magnificent and gorgeous colouring, 
borne on strong, erect stems. 


Perpetual Flowering Carnations. 


Healthy and vigorous plants in all the leading 
varieties. 


Young Plants in 3-in. pots from February to June. 
Bushy ss 5-in. 3 June to October. 
Flowering Plants all the year round. 


The Gelebrated King’s Norton Loam 
for Roses. 


A stiff red Loam, rich in plant food, and pronounced 
by experts :—* One of the finest natural soils 
in the Kingdom. For the growing of 
Roses it has no equal.” 


Price at Nursery, 6/- per ton. 
Quotations for truck loads to any station on application. 


King’s Norton Roses 


Are famed for their constitution, health, and vigour. 
All the best of the newest varieties grown. 


Prices—Low. . Quaiity—Unequalied. 


ARTHUR RK. BROWN, Lid. 


Gold Medal Growers, 
Teer toma?" KING’S NORTON. 


CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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The New Pruning Saw. 


| STONE § imPRoven 


POCKET ail LLL SAW 


ROSE TREES. CSC. 


(As suggested by Dr. T. G. M. HINE). 


PRICE: PRICE: 
2/= each 2/= each 
Post Free Post Free 


2/3 aa 2/3 


This is a FINELY TEMPERED, FINE-TOOTHED SAW 
for Pruning ROSE and other Trees without damage. It is supplied 
with a well-finished Polished Beechwood and Brass Handle, fitted 
with Steel Thumb Screws for fixing the Saw. When not in use 
the Saw can be pushed into the handle, thereby enabling it to be 
carried in the pocket or tool bag. 


The Saw being made from best Sheffield steel, properly 
sharpened and set, can also be used for other purposes, and 
should be kept oiled. 


To BE OBTAINED SOLELY FROM AND MANUFACTURED BY— 
T. J. STONE & COC., 
Ironmongers, Tool Dealers & Cutlers, 
JAMES STREET, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in all kinds of 
Garden Tools and Garden Sundries, etc. 
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7 SHREWSBURY ROSES 


Stock of over 250,000 strong Plants to select from. 
SPECIAL OFFER OF DWARF ROSES 


The following 50 distinct Roses are strongly recommended, and can be supplied as 
extra strong plants for the sum of 308.3; or 25 containing 10 Hvbrid Perpetuals and 
15 Teas and Hybrid Teas for 15s. 6d., Carriage paid to any Railway Station in the 
United Kingdom for nett CASH with order only. 


As the season advances | am sometimes sold out of some varieties. In this case I 
should send an equally good variety of the same colour to the one omitted. 


Alfred Colomb (H.P.) Helen Keller (H.P.) Mrs. Sharman Crawford 

Betty (H.T.) Hugh Dickson (H.P.) (H.P.) 

Captain Hayward (H.P.) Konigen Carola (H.T.) Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt 

Caroline Testout (H.T.) Lady Ashtown (H.T.) (H.T.) 

Commandant Felix Faure —_ Lady Roberts (T.) Mrs. W. J. Grant (H.T.) 
(H.P.) La France (H.T.) M. Paul Lede (H.T.) 

Commander Jules La Tosca (H.T.) Oscar Cordel (H.P.) 
Gravereaux (H.P.) Lyon-Rose (H.T.) Pharisaer (H.T.) 

Comtesse de Ludre (H.P.) Madame Abel Chatenay Pride of Waltham (H.P.) 

Countess of Derby (H.T.) (H.T.) Prince Camille de Rohan 

Countess of Oxford (H.P.) Madame Jules Grolez (H.T.) (H.P.) 

Dean Hole (H.T.) Madame Lambard (T.) Richmond (H.T.) 

Duchess of Wellington(H.T.) Madame Ravary (H.T.) Senateur Vaisse (H.P.) 

Duke of Edinburgh (H.P.) Molly Sharman Crawford (T.) Souv. de Pierre Notting (T.) 

Frau Karl Druschki (H.P.) Mrs. Aaron Ward (H.T. Suzanne Marie Rodoconachi 

General McArthur (H.T.) Mrs. Harold Brockleban (H.P. 

George C. Waud (H.T.) (H.T.) Ulrich Brunner (H.P.) 

Gloire de Chedane Mrs. John Laing (H.P.) Victor Hugo (H.P.) 
Guinnoisseau (H.P.) Mrs. Edward Mawley (T.) | Viscountess Folkestone 

Grace Darling (H.T.) Mrs. Myles Kennedy (T.) (H.T.) 


FRUIT TREES A SPECIALITY 


Several Acres are devoted to the cultivation of Fruit Trees, and my 
Stock of Trees in the various forms of training is one of the 
largest and most select in the country. 


jay, 


Conifers, Ornamental Trees, Evergreens & Forest Trees 


Grown in large quantities; all the trees have been frequently 
transplanted, and are splendidly rooted. 


Special Quotations given for Large Quantities. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


EDWIN MURRELL, 


Rese Grower, 


Established 1837. SHREWSBURY. 
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WHY. USE A SYRINGE? 


When, for a few shillings more, a 


Holder Pneumatic Sprayer 


1) Will do ten times the work in a fraction of the time. 
2) Will do it more completely, more thoroughly, and with no waste of fluid. 
(3) Is as simple to use, but far less tedious to handle. 


But be sure it 1S a *‘HOLDER.’’ 


The Most 
Perfect 
Hand 
Sprayer 
Made. 


simple. 
Powertul. 
Reliable. 


The Illustration shows our type ‘‘D’’ Copper Hand Sprayer ‘‘de Luxe,” with 
powerful self-contained Pump (no outside Pump to get lost or mislaid), capacity 
half-gallon, and Nozzle adjustable to front, down, side or up. 


Price complete, with Automatic roe sine 97 /6 
perfect control over Spray a 


Cheaper Machines from 16/6; larger ones from 24)- 


ASK YOUR SUNDRIESMAN OR SEND FOR LIST ‘*w’’ TO 


H. HARTJEN & Co., 36 & 37, Noble Street, London, E.C. 
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For a Century and a Quarter 


HARDY COTSWOLO ROSES 


HAVE HAD A REPUTATION 
— OF BEING ———— 


Fine Sturdy Plants, 


WELL GROWN AND OF EXCEED.- 
INGLY HARDY CONSTITUTIONS. 


- Standards, Climbers, 


and 


Dwarfs, 
Of all the Best and Latest Varieties. 


Awarded Cups, Medals and Prizes at 
the Principal Rose Shows of 1912. 


CATALOGUES POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHN JEFFERIES & SON, LTD., 


Royal Nurseries, CIRENCESTER. 
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“HAWLMARK” 
Irish Pedigree Seedling Roses 


Have been Awarded 


39 GOLD MEDALS 


By the NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY, 


And are unequalled. 


‘Hawlmark’ Champion Irish Roses 


Are the BEST obtainable. 

Winners of N.R.S. Challenge Trophies :—19g00, 
I9OI, 1905, 1906, 1907, 190g, IQIO, IQII. 

The only British Growers awarded a Medal 

at the Chicago Exhibition (World’s Fair). 


ACRES OF ROSES in Superb Quality. 


Descriptive CATALOGUE, the be st published, FREE 
on applicatio tion 


ALEX. DICKSON & SONS, Ltd., 
HawLMarkK, NEWTOWNARDS, co. pown. 


Branches at Uplands, Ledbury, and Oakley Park, Blackrock, Dubiin. 
Established 1836. 
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The Book 
of the Rose. 


By the Rev. A. FOSTER-MELLIAR, M.A. 


Fourth Edition thoroughly revised by the 
Rev. F. PAGE-ROBERTS (President, National 
Rose Society) and HERBERT E. MOLYNEUX 
(Vice - President, National Rose Society). 


With 62 (of which 25 are new) Illustrations 

of specimen Roses, etc. Photogravure 

portrait and Memoir of Rev. A. Foster- 
Melliar. Grown S8vo, Ss. net. 


Journal of Horticulture.—“ A work of permanent value 
to be treasured and studied for the information it contains.” 

Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society.—‘‘ ‘The 
Book of the Rose’ is the most scientific, complete, and perfect 
ever published on that subject, and we strongly advise those who 
have not read it to lose no time in possessing a copy.”’ 


MACMILLAN AND Co., Ltd., London. 


“i The finest New and 
Tested Varieties of 
° all Sections for Ex- 


hibition or Garden 
Decoration. 


Well Rooted Plants 
Always a Success. 


2% Send for 


oesceprive ust | J. BURRELL & Co., 


vt Post Free. ut 
Rowe House Nueseeries, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
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KING’S ACRE 
ROSES. 


ACME OF QUALITY. 


One of the Largest Collections in the Kingdom. 
Upwards of 500,000 Plants grown annually. 


STANDARD ROSES. BUSH ROSES. 

CLIMBING ROSES. RAMBLING ROSES. 

TRAILING ROSES. GARDEN ROSES. 

PEGGING ROSES. DECORATIVE ROSES. 
And POT-GROWN ROSES. 


Send for our Catalogue, describing almost every variety in 
cultivation, and giving choice selections, most carefully 
compiled, of special kinds adapted for particular purposes. 
This, together with Catalogues of Fruit Trees, Forest 
and Ornamental Trees, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
Bulbs and Roots, and Seeds, post free on application. 


Nurseries open for inspection every day in 
the week (Sundays excepted), and visitors are 
cordially invited. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., 
Late ‘‘CRANSTONS.’’ 


Estd. 1785. H EREFORD. 


Telegrams ‘ ROSES.” Telephone 46. 
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r—THE ROSES CONFERENCE. 


A council of Roses was summoned one day 
To confer upon various topics, 

And lengthy discussion protracted the stay, 
While the atmosphere glowed of the tropics. 


But when, for a change, from colour and form, 
They passed to the subject of diet, 
Unanimity banished all fear of a storm, 
And noise was succeeded by quiet. 


By common consent it was gladly agreed, 
And fully recorded ‘‘ nem. con.,” 


That GLAY’S FERTILIZER Is all that you need 
To nourish all Roses upon. 


CLAY’ 


THE PLANT FOOD OF RENOWN 


Indispensable for all Roses. 


Every Exhibit grown with CLAY’S FERTILIZER catches 
the judge’s eye. 


cLay's FERTILIZER 


A perfectly safe and useful manure containing the three chief elements of 
plant foods, viz., nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid. It is a proprietary 
specific in general use, adaptable to all forms of soil preparation, and is applied 
with advantage to plants in pots, and for the production of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables grown in the open. (Cassell’s Dictionary of Gardening, p. 217.) 


LA yy Sold everywhere in 6d.and 1/- Tins; and in Branded 

G § and Sealed Bags: 7-lbs., 2/6; 14-lbs., 4/6; 28-lbs., 7/6; 

af, de 56-Ibs., 12/6; 112-lbs., 20/- Or direct from the Works, 

on LONDON g Carriage paid in the United Kingdom for Cash with Order 
key (except 6d. Tins). 


Ls 
?> ILS gay Every Tin, Bag, and Seal_bears the Trade 
TRADE MARK. Mark, as at side, the only Guarantee of Genuineness. 


Write for Prices of Crushed Bones, Bone Meal, and other Manures, 
Chemicals and Sundries. 


GLAY & SON, “snc'Gone crushers, olratford, London, E. 


P 
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Huah Dicksons 


Champion 
Irish Roses 


Are noted for vigour, hardiness, and 
abundance of fibrous roots. —* 


Our Collections are famous and include the newest 
@ @_ and most up-to-date varieties @® @ 


ROSES for BEDS. 
ROSES for WALLS. 
ROSES for ARCHES. 
ROSES for MASSING. 


ROSES for PERGOLAS. 
ROSES for WEEPING. 
ROSES for CREEPING. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 


HUGH DICKSON, LTD., 


Royal Nurseries, BELFAST. 


ae: ee 


Shows Glass Slide FIXED‘in the Frame, and one of the EARS 


THE ‘‘ALLPROOF.” 


For use with No. 1, 
3d. per doz.; Ks 
2/6 per gross. 


atmosphere and does not rust. 


‘*a** turned downwards to keep it in position. 


EAR is in reserve. 


DEAD WHITE ENAMELLED surface. 


Use any ordinary pencil. 


A release glass, obliterate old writing with 


TO HANG. 
No. 4—34-in. long, 
4 Od. per doz. 


Re-write, and fix glass as before. 


———- == 


~< NEW SHAPE FOR 
POTS OR BEDS. 


Also made in a Larger Size. 


This space shows 
the actual 
writing surface 


No. 4 of 


1/- 


per doz. 


No. 5 ... 4/2 per doz. 


SOLE WHOLESALE AGENTS— 
OSMAN & Co., Ltd., 
157, Commercial Street, 
LONDON, E. 


And Retail from all leading Seedsmen, 
Nurserymen and Florists. 


Made of strong Zinc, which withstands 


The glass slides into the frame and is 
secured by gently bending ONE ONLY 
of the EARS “A” downwards. The other 


The writing space has a smooth and 


When an alteration of name is required, 


INDIARUBBER or SOAP & WATER 


||| A Label for ALL TIME and 
absolutely Weather Proof. 


NEW PATENT 


HORTICULTURAL LABEL, 


GALVANISED. \ 
BOOK.EOR 
SUSPENDING 


N°! x 52 in 


~ . 
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For POTS or BEDS. 
No. 2—6.-in. long, 
14 /= per doz. 
No. 3—8-in. long, 
14/3 per doz. 
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New Seedling Roses. 


WALTER EASLEA 


Winner of President’s Cup, 


National Rose Society, 1911 and Ig12, against eight of the leading 

growers in England and Ireland, and Silver Medallist, National 

Rose Society, for Essay on the ‘‘ Hybridisation of the Rose,’ begs 

to announce that he will distribute early in June two of his 
Seedling Pedigree Roses. 


' ORAOENTA (H.T.) 


By far the best of the so-called pink Druschkis. 


This splendid variety is a cross between Frau Karl Druschki and John 
Ruskin, and it combines the good qualities of both well-known Roses. Its 
colour is a lovely glistening shell pink of marvellous delicacy, quite unique 
among all the pink varieties in commerce. The form of the flower is superb 
in the regularity in which its petals are arranged, being of the ideal exhibition 
type with high pointed centre. 

Although of exhibition standard it is also an excellent garden variety, being | 
so very free in its blossoming. Beautiful buds were upon the plants as late 
as last Christmas Day. | 

Oraoenta also possesses a delicious fragrance. The growth, although 
vigorous, is quite compact, thus rendering it an excellent bedder. The uncommon 
name was bestowed by an Indian Chief upon the daughter of Lady Jane Kenney- 
Herbert, and has been given to the Rose at that lady’s special request. 


SUSIE (Hybrid Polyantha). 


An extremely double and large-flowered variety of the popular dwarf 
growing Polyanthas. It is a seedling of Perle des Rouges crossed with an un- 
named seedling. The flowers are of perfect rosette shape, very slow in opening, 
but when expanded of rare beauty. The colour is peach and salmon with 
reddish splashes. 


This variety was originally exhibited under the name of Little Dorritt and 
has been much admired, but as there is an Hybrid Tea Rose of that name 
it was thought advisable to change it, so that confusion should be avoided. 


The stock of both varieties is very limited. Orders executed in strict rotation. 
Price = - 7/6 each. 


CATALOGUE OF ALL THE BEST VARIETIES IN CULTIVATION. 
ADDRESS— POST FREE. 


WALTER EASLEA, Ros¢ Specialist, 


Danecroft Rosery, Eastwood, Nr. Leigh-on-Sea. 
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BOOKS FOR GARDEN LOVERS. 


Roses and Rose Gardens. 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT, F.R.H.S. 


Profusely Illustrated in Colour and Half-tone. 


This is a companion volume to “Hardy Perennials and 
Herbaceous Borders’’ and ‘‘ Alpine Flowers and Rock Gardens.” 
It deals with the grace and perfume of the Ruse; its history, 
and how it came to be the National Flower; of the various types 
of Roses and their classification; of how Roses may be grown; 
of the planning and making of Rose Gardens; of pruning and 
grafting; of the best Roses; of Climbing Roses; of the Enemies 
of the Rose, etc., etc. In short, it is a very comprehensive as well 
as a very beautiful book. 


“ Buy the book and you will have a fine Rose garden.” 
—The Sphere. 
12s. Gd. net. Write for a Prospectus. 


HEADLEY BROTHERS, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON. 


The ‘SWANVCK’ Garden Label Holders & Labels 


HOLDERS (Protected)—Of Galvan- 


ised Iron and indestructible. 

4s. Td. per too. Post Free. 
LABELS — Birch Wood. Painted 

both sides. 

8s. 10d. per 100. Post Free. 


The Labels slip on backwards from 
bottom of Holder and cannot come off 
and get lost. They keep clean and 
legible and do not rot in the ground. 


PENCILS, 2d. each. 


Garden Label Ink, 6d. & 1/- per bottle. 


Sample of Holder and Label with full 
particulars for 2d. in stamps. 


TERMS-—-CASH WITH ORDER. 


WM. TREVOR, 10, Stockleigh Rd., St, Leonards-on-Sea. 


Safe arrival warranted of everything. sent out! 
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Special Ofter to Members of 
fhe National Rose _ Society. 


We have for many years past exported Rose trees in ever- 
increasing quantities to the United Kingdom, and the many 
testimonials, ‘which we are receiving almost daily, testify the 
excellence of our productions. 


A large annual production of about 250,000 Rose trees enables 
us to deliver at the very lowest prices, while it has always been 
our first object to send out plants of only the very best quality. 


In order to bring our Roses more prominently before the 
Members of the National Rose Society, we have decided to 
offer to them an 


Assortment of 25 Bush Roses 
of strong growth and best varieties, at a 
Price of 14/-, free delivered 
to any place in the United Kingdom. 
SO Assorted Plants would be sent for £1 Gs. 
Or 100 Plants for £2 10s. 


The assortment would only include such varieties as our 
long experience has taught us are specially adapted for the 
English Climate. 


Full Catalogue free on application. 


SCHULTHEIS BROTHERS, 


The ‘‘Old’’ Rose Gardens, STEINFURTH, 
NR. BAD-NAUHEIM, GERMANY. 


Jano ques HDuyyAQhdsas Jo poqQUBbITeM [BAJuuUe BIBS 
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| ROSES. | 


Dwarfs. 
Standards. ae ae 
Climbers. CONDITION. 


Weeping Standards. 


Our Stock of these favourites is quite up to date, — 
and embraces all the best of the latest novelties. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. ON APPLICATION. 


RHODODENDRONS sz oss.5.c°s2 wit 
~~ fold one of the most exten- 


sive and up-to-date collections in the Trade. 


Conifers, Ornamental Flowering and Foliage Trees, 
Fruit Trees, Herbaceous Plants, &c., &c., are grown 
——_—______—_— extensively. 


INSPECTION CORDIALLY INVITED. 
Chertsey, Addlestone or Woking Stations (L. & S.W.R.) 


FLETCHER BROS., auescvics, 
CMERTSEY, SURREY. 


TELEGRAMS—'' FLETCHER, OTTERSHAW.”’ 
TELEPHONE—47 CHERTSEY. . 
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ALL ROSE-GROWERS 


we « W2K FLUID 
Use 
The most Efficient and Convenient Preparation for the 
Destruction of 


3: ROSE MILDEW 


Mr. EDWARD MAWLEY says :— 


‘* This year I have used nothing but Cooper’s V2 K, and though 
It has beem a dreadful season for Mildew, my roses have been 
free from it.” 


Per Qrt. 3/-; 1 Gall. 9/-; 2 Gall. 17/6; 5 Galls. 42/6 
OF AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Cooper’s SPRAY DIFFUSER 


PATTERN A 


Especially suitable for Spraying Rose Trees 


SIZE OF BARREL~—IIN.°*DIAMETER, 20!IN. LONG. 


This small and handy diffuser produces a beautifully fine spray, and by 
removing the spray nozzle and affixing the rose, it may be readily converted 
into a useful syringe. 


It is provided with a special spray nozzle, a fine rose, inlet valves for rapid 
filling, bend for applying the spray to the under side of the foliage, self-oiling 
plunger and Cooper’s drip protectors. These protectors prevent the drip of 
water from nozzle or rose running down the barrel on to the hands or clothes 
of the operator. Its action is to guide the drip water on to the ground. 


Price (Including Bend) 10s. Gd. (Postage 4d. extra.) 


Sole Mfrs., WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, BERKHAMSTED. 
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KETTEN’S Weriérerewes ROSES 
THE FINEST COLLECTION OBTAINABLE. 


Including Stocks of the best English, Continental, 
American, and other New Roses recently introduced. 


Over 1,600 VARIETIES ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
(English Edition) post free on application. 


KETTEN BROTHERS,Rosegrowers,_LUXEMBURG6-2.) 
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ADJUSTABLE TRAINER. 


GALVANIZED AFTER 
MANUFACTURE. 


CAN BE MADE IN TWO 
HALVES FOR 
ESTABLISHED TREES, 


is. 6d. Extra. ALL SIZES. 


PRICES 


INCLUDE 7-Fr. PITCH 
PINE STAKE: 


2-ft. dia., 8/6; 3-ft. dia., 5/O; 4-ft. dia., 6/6; 5-ft. dia., 8/9. 


EXHIBITION BOXES. 


—_— MADE TO THE 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
NATIONAL ROSE 
SOCIETY’S 

REGULATION 7%. 


PRICES FOR 
TUBES ON 
APPLICATION. 


24 BLooms - 19/6 


6 Biooms - 11/9 
9 Biooms - 18/6 


12 BLooms - 15/6 
18 BLooms - 17/6 


MADE IN HARD 


RARONESS ROLLED ZINC. 


NO WRITING 


ROTHSCHILD REQUIRED. 


RAISED LETTERS. 
1/8 PER DOZEN. 12/0 PER GROSS. 


— ACME PERMANENT LABELS. — 


CAN BE MADE IN ALL SIZES AND SHAPES. 


COMMEMORATION LABELS A SPECIALITY. 


= CATALOGUES FREE = 


TO BE OBTAINED FROM ALL NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN, 


OR DIRECT FROM THE SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


JOHN PINGHES, ‘zee. 
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ernst 
THIS ROSE ANNUAL 


is printed by JESSE W. WARD, at his Printing 
Works, High Street, Croydon. Being an 


EXPERT IN PRINTING 


he fs prepared to undertake every description of 
Printing for Societies; 
SCHEDULES, HANDBOOKS, PUBLICATIONS 
(weekly, monthly or quarterly), &&c. 


Estimates Good style and promptness 
Submitted. in execution guaranteed. 


ROSES. sictch-grown ROSES. 


Hybrid Perpetuais, Hybrid Teas, Teas, 


Ciimbers, Rambiers, Chinas, etc., etc., 


In Dwarf Bush Plants, strong and fibrous rooted, all budded on 

Seedling Briar Stocks. These are first class in every respect, 

having abundance of fibrous roots, which is most essential 
when removed to other localities. 


Also Standard Roses, Standard Weeping Roses, Pot Roses, etc. 
LIST WITH CULTURAL DIRECTIONS FREE. 


WILLIAM FERGUSON, Grower 


DUNFERMLINE. 
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Artistic Garden Woodwork. 


WALTERS & CO., 


Morland Road, 
CROYDON, SURREY. 


Silver Medal, 
International 
Horticultural 
Exhibition, 
ee 1912. 
TTI 0 \y 
! 


AI IY 
|AIM) Es 


MAKERS OF 


Trellis. Pergolas. Arches. 
Arbours. Seats. Gates. 


Tubs. Fruit Trays. Stakes. 


Also, LATH ROLLER GREENHOUSE BLINDS, 
PINOLEUM BLINDS, SCRIMS, etc. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES ON APPLICATION. 
Telephone 1,646 Croydon. 


1 
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Practical, Well-informed and Brightly 
| Written. 


Articles on all seasonable subjects 
are special features in 


GARDENE 


(Splendidly Illustrated). 


The “Gardener” Articles on Roses, 
Sweet Peas, Carnations, Rock and 
Alpine Gardens, Fruit and Vegetable 
growing are thoroughly helpful; they 


are written for Amateurs by experts. 


Special attention is given to Answers 
to Readers’ Questions. 


ONE PENNY. Every Wednesday. 


Of all Newsagents and Booksellers, 
or Post Free 14d. 


CASSELL & CO., Lrp., La BELLE SauvaGcE, Lonpon, E.C. 
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BY ROYAL WARRANTS OF APPOINTMENT. 
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To H.M. King George Y. To H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
$445 MEDALS AND OTHER AWARDS. 


Jeyes’ Disinfectants. 
SAFE. EFFICIENT. EGONOMICAL. 


Jeyes Horticultural Washes 


Awarded Diploma of Honour, Royal International 
Horticultural Exhibition, 1912. 


SUMMER QUALITY (Green Label). 


Specially recommended for Green Fly and Insect 
Pests and Fungoid Diseases. 


WINTER QUALITY (Brown Label). 


For the removal of Insects’ Eggs, Moss, Lichen, 
Mussel Scale, etc., from fruit and other trees. 


Quart Tins, 1/9 each. 1-Gal. Tins, 5/- each. 


Jeyes Spraying Apparatus. 


Three types are issued, each of which produces a fine mist-like spray, viz.:— 


JEYES’ HAND SYRINGE, suitable for Benet Dees 9/6 each 


in a medium-size garden ys 


JEYES’ KNAPSACK SPRAYER, for use in ES 95 
gardens and orchards : A r* 


53 
JEYES’ SPRAY DISINFECTOR, which is recommended 
where only a few plants require treatment, and a 4 6 
smaller and cheaper apparatus is desired ‘ / 59 


PAMPHLETS ON APPLICATION TO :— 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS COMPANY, LIMITED, 
64, GANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Digitized by Google 
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C. BERKELEY LIBRARIES 


= St 
(CO4?7F9bEYb 
“NO oie OF MILDEW” 
= ot | Through being Treated with 
| ABO 
Non -Poisonous Insecticide. 
' incre nea The Sure, Safe, and Reiiabie 


have been treated with (jij for all Garden and Green- 


your preparation, and are . 

at time of writing, clean house Pests and Diseases. . . 
and in perfect health, and 

throwing up splendid late 


ES Ss 


growths. No suspicion of PRICES: 
MILDEW here.”’ ; ; 
R. Russet, 4-pint, 1/-; pint, 1/6; quart, 
Head Gardener, . . 
White City, Shepherd’s 2/6; 4-gal., 4/-5; gal. 7/6. 


Bush, London. 


” ” PATENT SYRINGES. 


Fitted with new improved 3-Cap Nozzle. 


The most economical Hand 
[REG? |] Sprayer of the day. ———— 


Specially recommended by the 
NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY. 


8/6, 1 0/6 Bend ‘‘A" for directing Spray 


to the undersides of leaves, not 


and 1 4 / 6S included, but charged 1/6 extra. 


GARDEN PESTS. 


Write for interesting Illustrated Treatise on the eradication of all Garden and 
Greenhouse Pests, GRATIS AND POST FREE, of all NURSERYMEN, 
SEEDSMEN, IRONMONGERS, &c., or direct from 


E. A. WHITE, Ltd., 53, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


